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CHAPTER I. 


I NEVER saw anything so joyful as the return of 
Lows XVITI., m 1814. It was m the spring, when 
the hedges, the gardens, and the orchards are in blossom. 
People had suffered so much misery for years and years 
—they had so many times feared being taken by the 
conscription, and never coming back again—they were 
so tired of all those battles, and all that glory, of those 
captured cannon, and the singmge of Te Deum for 
victories, that the universal wish was to live in peace, 
to enjoy repose, and try to acquire a little property 
and to brmg up a family honestly by work and good 
conduct. 

Yes, everybody was glad, except the old soldicrs and 
the fencing-masters. I remembcr that on the 3rd of 
May, when the order came to hoist the white flag on 
the church, the whole town was in a tremble because 
of the soldiers of the garrison, and that they had been 
obliged to give six louis to Nicholas Passauf, the tiler, 
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for undertaking this courageous action. One could see 
him from all the streets, with his flag of white silk with 
the fleur-de-lis upon it; and from all the windows of the 
two barracks the marie artillerymen were firing at him. 
Passauf planted the flag im spite of them, and then 
hurried down to hide himself in the granary of Trois- 
Maisons, while the sailors sought him through the town 
to exterminate him. 

That is how these people behaved. But the work- 
men, the peasants, and the citizens im a mass, cried, 
“Tong lve peace! Down with the conscription and 
associated rights !” because every one was tired of hving 
hke the bird on the branch, and havmg his bones 
broken for affairs that did not concein Lim. 

It may be well imagined that, amid this universal joy, 
I was the most joyous of all, the others had not been 
fortunate enough to get back, after gomg through the 
terrible battles of Weissenfels, Lutzen, and Leipsic, not 
to speak of the typhus fever; for me, I knew what glory 
was ; and that mcreased my love of peace and my horror 
of the conscription. 

T had gone back to Father Goulden’s, and all my life 
long I shall remember how he received me; all my hfe 
long I shall hear how he cried out, “It’s you, Joseph! 
Ah, my dear boy, I thought we had lost you!’ and we 
wept as we embiaced, and since that time we had lived 
together hke two real friends; he used to make me 
relate my battles a thousand times over; and then he 
would laugh, and call me the old soldier. 

Then he had to tell me about the b‘ockade of Phals- 
bourg; how the enemy had appcared before the town 
in January, how the old soldiers of the Republic, left 
alone there with a few sailor gunners, had hastened to 
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put up our cannon on the ramparts; how the people 
had been obliged to eat horse because of the scarcity, 
and break up the citizens’ furnaces to make bullets. 
Father Goulden, in spite of his sixty years, had served 
at a gun on the bastion of the powder-magazine, in the 
direction of Bichelberg; and I could picture lim to 
myself, with his black sulk skull-cap and his spectacles, 
pointing a great twenty-four-pounder; the idea made 
both of us langh, and helped us to pass the time. 

We had fallen once more into our old habits; I used 
to lay the table and make the stew. I had also gone 
back to my little room, and I thought of Catharime day 
and night. Only mstead of bering m constant fear of 
the conscription, as in 1818, it was quite another thing 
now. Men are never quite contented. They have 
always something to annoy them. How many times 
have I scen this in the course of my life! And this is 
what disturbed me then: 

You must know that I was to marry Catharine; we 
had agreed on the matter, and my aunt Grethel was 
quite willing. Unfortunately, the conscripts of 1814 
had received leave, but those of 1813 were stall soldiers. 
It was no longer so dangerous to be a soldier as it had 
been under the Empire. Many of those wno had retired 
to their villages were living quietly there without ever 
seeing a gendarme come near them; but for all that, it 
was necessary to have a permit before one could marry. 
The new mayor, Mons. Jourdan, would never have 
inscribed my name on the marriage register without 
having this permit; and that’s what troubled me. 

Immediately after opening the gates, Father Goulden 
had written to the war minister, whose name was 
Dupont, setting forth that I was at Phalsbourg, still 
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somewhat ill in health, that I had limped like a cripple 
from my birth, but that I had been taken all the same 
in the hurry ; that I was a bad soldier who would make 
an excellent father of a family, and that it would be 
mere murder to prevent me from marrying, inasmuch 
as there had never been a man worse put together or 
more full of physical defects than I; that I should have 
to go to the hospital, &c., &e. 

It was a very good letter, and it told the truth, too; 
for the very idca of having to go would have made 
me ill, 

So, from day to day, Aunt Grethel, Mons. Goulden, 
Catharine, and I were waiting for the minister’s reply. 
Nobody can imagine how impatient I felt. When 
Brainstein the letter-carrier, the bell-ringer’s son, 
passed by in the street, I could hear him coming half a 
mule off; 1t quite put me out, and I could not do any- 
thing but lean out of the window. I watched him as 
he went into one house after another; and when he 
stayed a little too long, I said to myself, “ What does 
he want gossiping there all this tame? Why can’t he 
deliver his letter and come out at once? He’sa regular 
gossiping old woman, this young Brainstem!” I used 
to be quite angry with him, and sometimes I even went 
down and ran to meet him, calling out— 

‘‘ Have you nothing for me ?” 

Then he would look at his letters, and reply —“ No, 
Mr Joseph, no, I have nothing for you.” 

And then I would go back quite downcast, and 
Father Goulden, who had been watching me, would cry 
out :— 

“‘My boy, my boy, exercise a little patience. Why, 
bless me, it will come. We are not in war time now.” 
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“But he might have answered me ten times over, 
Mons. Goulden.” 

“Do you think he has nothing but your affairs to 
attend to? He gets hundreds of letters of that kind 
every day; every one gets his answer in his proper 
turn, Joseph. And then, everything has been turned 
upside down lately. Come, come, we are not the only 
people in the world; many other honest lads, who want 
to get married, are waiting for their permit to do 
80.” 

I thought his reasons very good, but could not help 
saying to myself—‘ Ah, if that minister knew how 
much pleasure he could give us by writing two words, 
I am sure he would write them at once. How we should 
bless him—Catharine and I, and Aunt Grethel, and 
everybody!” But the end of it was, that we had to 
wait. 

It may well be imagined that on Sundays I had 
resumed my old habit of going to Quatre-Vents; and 
those days I used to wake up very early. I don’t know 
what it was that woke me. At first I used to fancy I 
was still a soldier, and used to feel cold all over. Then, 
when I opened my eyes, I looked at the ceiling, and 
remembered that I was at Father Goulden’s, at Phals- 
bourg, in my own little room; that 1t was Sunday, and 
that I was going to see Catharine. This idea woke me 
up entirely; I fancied I saw Catharine before me, 
with her pretty pink cheeks and blue eyes. I should 
have liked to get up at once, dress, and set off; but the 
clock was striking four, and the town gates were not 
yet opened. 

I had to wait, and this delay annoyed me greatly. 
To keep up my patience, I used mentally to go over the 
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history of my engagement to Catharine. I remembered 
the carly days, the fear of the conscription, the bad 
number I drew, how the old gendarme Werner had 
called out—“ Fit for service” at the mayor’s; my depar- 
ture, the route, Mayence, the great Capougnerstrasse, 
the kind woman who had prepared me a foot-bath there ; 
and then, further on, Frankfort, Exfurt, where I re- 
‘ceived the first Ictter from home, two days before the 
battle; the Russians, the Prussians—in fact, every- 
thing .... and I could have wept silent'y, but the 
idea of Catharine always came back to me. Then five 
o’clock struck, and I jumped out of bed, and washed 
and shaved myself, and Father Goulden, still ensconced 
behind his bed-curtains, with his nose pointing upwards, 
would say to mc— 

‘Ah, I hear you, I hear you. You’ve been turning 
and tossing about for the last half-hour. Ah, ha, it’s 
Sunday to-day !” 

That used to make him laugh ; and I laughed, too, as 
I bade him good moining, and then went down the 
staircase at one jump. 

There were very few people in the streets yet; but 
butcher Sepel used to call out to me each time— 

‘Oh, Joseph, just come here; I’ve something to tcll 
you!” 

But I did not even turn my head; and two minutes 
later I was already en the high road to Quatre -Venis, 
beyond the outworks and the glacis What fine 
weather it was! what a beautiful year! How everything 
was growing green and flourishing, and how busy the 
people were, trymg to make up for lost time, to plant 
their early cabbages and beetroot, to dig up the carth 
that the cavalry had trampled down! How evory one 
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was gaining fresh courage, and hoping in the goodness 
of God for the sun and the rain which we wanted so 
sorely ! 

All along the road, in the httle gardens, women, old 
men, every one, 1n fact, dug and worked, and ran to 
and fro with watering-pots. 

“Ho, Father Thicbeau,” cried I; “ho, Mother 
Furst ; courage, courage!” 

“Yes, yes, Mons. Joseph, you are very nght, we 
must work bravely; this blockade has thrown every- 
thing back, and we have no time to lose.” 

And the wheelbarrows, and the carts laden with 
bricks and tiles, planks, beams, and joists, how early 
they were all rolling towards the town, to rebuild the 
houses, and \eepair the roofs that had been shattcred 
by bomb-shells' How the whips cracked and the 
hammers resounded afar through the country! On all 
sides you saw carpenters and masons around the dormer 
windows. Father Ulrich and his three lads were already 
on the roof of the Pamer Fleur, that had been woefully 
battered by the cannon-balls, putting up the new frame- 
work ; one could hear them whistling, and hammering 
in cadence. Ah, yes, it was a busy time; peace had 
come back! Nobody thought of wishing for war then ; 
every one wished to repair the injury that the war had 
done him, and understood what peace at home 1s worth ; 
no, no, people knew that a saw or a plane did better 
work than a cannon, cvcery one knew how many tears 
and how much labour it costs to repair, mm ten years, 
the mischief the bomb-shells can do in two minutes. 

And how merrily I ran along then! No more 
marching, no more countermarching; I knew where I 
was going, without receiving orders from Sergeant 
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Pinto. And the larks, too, darting upward and flutter- 
ing towards the sky, how beautifully they sang! and 
the quails, and the linnets! Good heavens, one 1s only 
young once! And the beautiful freshness of the 
mormng, the good smell of the dog-roses in the hedges ; 
and the pomt of the old roof of Quatre-Vents, and the 
httle chimney smoking gaily Said I, “It’s Catharine 
who hghts the fire yonder, and she’s preparmg our 
coffee now;” and howl ran! At last I was near the 
village, and walked a little more slowly to get my 
breath, while I looked at our httle windows and 
laughed in joyful anticipation. Then the door opened, 
and Mother Grethel appeared, still in her woollen 
petticoat, with a great broom in her hand; she turned 
round, and I heard her cry out— 

“ Here he is! here he is’ 

And almost immediately Catharine came running 
out, looking prettier than ever 1n her little blue cap. 

“ Ah, that’s well, that’s well. I was expecting you.” 

How happy she looked, and how I kissed her! Ah, 
there’s nothing lke youth. I can see these things 
before me now. I seem to go once more into the old 
room with Catharine; and Aunt Grethel, shouldering 
her broom with a triumphant air, cries out— 

“No more conscription ! that’s all over '” 

Then we laughed merrily, and they made me sit 
down; and while Catharme looked at me, auntie 
resumed— 

“Well! that rascally minister has not written yet? 
Will he never write? Does he take us for fools? The 
other stirred himself too much, and this one doesn’t 
star himself enough! It’s very disagreeable, though, to 
be always ordered about like that. You're no longer a 
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soldier, because you had been left for dead; it is we 
who saved you, and they have nothing more to do with 
you.” 

“Certainly, certainly, you are in the right, Aunt 
Grethel,” I replied ; “but for all that we cannot be 
married without going to the mayor’s; and if we don’t 
go to the mayor’s, the clergyman won’t dare to marry 
us in church.” 

Then my aunt became grave; and at last she always 
said— 

“Look you, Joseph! Those people, from the first to 
the last of them, always arrange everything for their 
own advantage. Who 1s it pays the gendarmes and the 
judges? Whois it pays the curés?P Who is that pays 
all of them? Why, we; and now they won’t even 
marry us. Itis an abominable thing! If this goes on, 
we will go to Switzerland and get married.” 

These words sobered us a little; but then we would 
pass the rest of the day laughing and singing. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Antrp all my great 1mpatience, I saw something every 
day; and these things come back to me now, just like 
a comedy played at a fair. I saw the mayors, deputies, 
municipal councillois of the villages, dealers in corn 
and wood, gamekecpers and field bailiffs, all people 
who for the last ten ycars had been looked upon as the 
Emperor’s best friends, and who had, moreover, been 
dreadfully severe when any onc said a woid against his 
Majesty. I saw them, in the exchange, and in the 
market-place, and everywhere else, crying out against 
the tyrant, the usurper, the Corsican ogre. One would 
have thought that Napoleon had done them all manner 
of harm, whereas they and their familes had always 
enjoyed the best places under his rule. 

I have often thought, afterwards, that this is the 
way people get the best places under all governments; 
but, m spite of that, I should be ashamed to cry out 
against those who could no longer answer me, and 
whom I had flattered a thousand times. Iwould rather 
work, and remain poor, than become rch by such 
means as that. But that’s the way with mcn! ; 

It is right that I should mention that our old mayor 
and three of our councillors did not follow this example. 
Mons. Goulden used to say that at any rate these men 
had some self-respect, and that the railers were dise 
honourable fellows. 
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I can even remember how one day the Mayor of 
Hacmatt, having come to get his watch mended at 
our shop, began to talk in such a way against the 
Emperor, that Mons. Goulden got up all of a sudden, 
and said to him— 

“Look here, Mons. Michel, here is your watch; I 
will not work for you. . . . What! what! you, who 
even last year were calling him ‘the great man’ every- 
where—you who would never call Bonaparte simply 
‘The Emperor,’ but who uscd to say, ‘ The Emperor and 
King, protector of the Helvctic Confederation,’ as if 
you had your mouth full of soup—you now cry out 
that he’s an ogre, and you call Lows XVIII. ‘ Louis 
the Wellbeloved ?? Come—you ought to be ashamed! 
Do you take people for fools, and think they can't 
remember ?”” 

Then the other answerecd— 

‘‘ Tt’s easy to see that you’re an old Jacobin.” 

‘¢ Tt’s no matter to any one what I am,” retorted Mons 
Goulden; “ but at any rate I’m not a toad-eater.” 

He had become quite pale; and at last he cried out— 

“That’s enough, Mons. Michel; that’s enough: a 
sneak is a sneak under any government.” 

That day his indignation was so great that he could 
hardly work; and every moment he was getting up and 
crying out— 

“ Joseph, if I had had a fancy for the Bourbons, that 
set of rascals would have disgusted me with them before 
now. ‘Those are the kind of people who spoil every- 
thing; for they approve of everything, and declare that 
everything is charming, and can’t find fault with any- 
thing, and lift up their hands towards heaven in 
admiration if the King only coughs; and then they 
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want to come in for their part of the cake. And when, 
by dint of being ridiculously flattered, the emperors 
and kings at last look upon themselves as gods, and revo- 
lutions come, then these rascals abandon them, and begin 
the same game with their successors. In that way they 
always remain at the top, and honest people remain in 
poverty.” 

' This happened at the beginning of May, at the time 
they were posting up at the mayor’s the news that the 
King had just made his solemn entry into Paris, sur- 
rounded by the marshals of the Empire, “that the 
greater part of the population had rushed forth to meet 
him, that old men, women, and httle children had 
climbed up into balconies to enjoy a sight of him, and 
that he had gone first to the church of Notre Dame 
to give thanks to the Lord, and not till afterwards had 
he entered the palace of the Tuileries.” 

It was also posted up that the Senate had had the 
honour of making him a magnificent speech, saying 
that he must not be alarmed at all our disorder, that 
he must take courage, and that the senators would aid 
him in setting things right. Everybody approved of 
this speech. 

But a little time afterwards we were to enjoy a new 
spectacle—namely, the return of the emigrants from 
the heart of Germany, and from Russia. Some came 
in the slow stage-coaches, others in simple “salad 
baskets,” a kind of chariot of wicker-work, with two or 
four wheels. The ladies wore dresses of great flowered 
patterns, and the men nearly all wore the old-fashioned 
French coat, with knee-breeches, and a great waistcoat 
hanging down over the thighs, as they are represented 
in pictures of the time of the Republic. 
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All these people looked proud and glad; they were 
delighted to get back to their own country. 

In spite of the old screws of horses which dragged 
their wretched straw-filled chariots, and in spite of the 
quaint look of the peasants they had to ride on the box 
before them as postillions, I felt touched at the sight 
of them. I remembered how glad I had been, five 
months before, to see France agam; and I said to 
myself, “Poor people, how they will weep when they 
see Paris once more. how glad they will be!” 

When they stopped at the Red Ox, lately the hotel 
of ambassadors, marshals, princes, dukes, and all those 
rich people who now no longer appeared, one could see 
them in the rooms, combing and dressing and shaving 
themselves. Towards noon, they would all come down, 
calhng and shouting “ Jean! Claude! Germain!” with 
an impatient air, ordermg about as if they had been 
great personages, and sitting round the large tables, 
with their old shabby servants standing behind them, 
napkin on arm; and these people with their old-fashioned 
costume, their pleased air and fine manners, put a very 
good face upon matters, and those who saw them said 
to one another— 

‘* Here are some Frenchmen who have come a long 
distance. They were wrong to go away as they did, and 
rouse up Hurope against us; but there’s pardon for 
every sin. May it go well with them, and may they be 
happy, that’s the worst we wish them !” 

Some of these emigrants ariived in postchaises; then 
our new mayor, Mons. Jourdan, Knight of St. Louis, 
Mons. le Curé Loth, and the new town-commandant, 
Mons. Robert de la Faisanderie, in grand embroidered 
uniforms, used to mect them at the gate. When the 
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postillions’ whips were heard on the ramparts, they 
came forward with smiling faces, as if something very 
pleasant were happening to them; and dircctly the car- 
tiage stopped the commandant ran to open the door, 
with enthusiastic cries of welcome. Somctimes also, out 
of respect, they stood stock still, and I have scen these 
people bow to cach other, slowly and gravely, once, 
twice, thrice, coming a little nearer at cach salutation. 

Then Father Govlden, behind our window, would 
smile and say— 

“Do you sce, Joseph? that’s the grand style—the 
grand style of the ancicn régime, the old state of things. 
Ry mercly looking out of our window we may learn 
fine manners, to use them when we become dukes or 
princes.” 

At other times he said— 

“ Those old fellows, Joseph, fircd at us at the lines of 
Wissembourg ; they were gallant cavalers, and fought 
well, as all Frenchmen fight; but we turned them out 
for all that !’’ 

Then he winked his eyes, and sat down to work 
again in quite a good humour. 

But then came the report from the helpers and ser- 
vants at the Red Ox that these people did not scruple 
to assert among themselves “ that they had conquered 
us at last; that they were our masters; that King 
Louis XVIII. had been reigning ever since Louis XVIL., 
the son of Louis XVI.; that we were rebels, and that 
they had come to put us in our places!” Then Fathcr 
Goulden said to me with a dissatisfied air— 

“Things are going badly, Joseph. Do you know 
what all these people will do in Paris? They will de. 
mand back their fishponds, their forests and parks, 
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their chateaux, their pensions, to say nothing of good 
offices and honours and distinctions of all kinds. You 
think their dress and their wigs very antiquated. Well, 
their ideas are more antiquated even than thcir dress 
and their wigs. Those people are more dangerous for 
us than the Russians and Austrians—for the Russians 
and Austrians will go away, and these will remain. 
They will come and destroy what we have been five- 
and-twenty years in effecting. You sec how proud they 
aio! Many of them have been living in great poverty 
beyond the Rhine, but they consider themselves of a 
different raco to us—a superior race; they think the 
people are always ready to be shorn, as they were 
before 1789. They say that Louis XVIII. has good 
sense; so much the better for hm. If he is so unfor- 
tunate as to listen to these people, if they even think he 
can be got to listen to their advice, everything is lost. 
It will be a war against the nation. The people have 
been thinking for twenty-five years; they know their 
rights, and know that one man 1s as good as another, 
and that talk about noble races is all nonsense ; every 
one wants to keep his field, each one wants equality of 
rights, and all will defend themselves to the death.” 

That is what Father Goulden said to me; and as my 
permit did not come, I thought that perhaps the 
minister had not time to answer me, because of having 
all these counts and viscounts and dukes and marquises 
on his hands, who were demanding back their forests, 
their fishponds, and their fine offices. I felt indignant, 
and cried out— 

‘What a wretched state of things! So soon as one 
misfortune is over another begins, and it is always 
peaceable people who suffer for the faults of others. 
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Good Lord, deliver us from the nobles, old and new! 
May they receive every blessing, but may they leave us 
in peace !” 

One morning Aunt Grethel came to see us; it was a 
Friday, a market-day. She had her great basket on 
her arm, and looked cheerful. I looked at the door, 
thinking that Catharine would come in behind her, and 
[ said— 

“Ah, good morning, Aunt Grethel. Of course 
Catharine is in town, and 1s coming P” 

** No, Joseph, no; she is at Quatre-Vents,” answered 
my aunt. ‘We are up to our ears in work, sowing 
seed.” 

As I looked disappomted, and was secretly annoyed 
because I had been rejoicing beforehand, my aunt put 
down her basket on the table, and hftimg up the cloth 
from it, said— 

‘‘ Look, there is something for you, Joseph—some- 
thing from Catharine ” 

I looked, and saw a great nosegay of little may-roses 
with violets, and three great sprigs of hlac round it, 
with their leaves. I was pleased at the sight, and 
laughed and said— 

“That smells good.” 

And Father Goulden, who had turned round, 
laughed too. 

*‘ You see they are always thinking of you, Joseph,” 
he said. 

And then we all laughed together. 

This had quite set me up again, I embraced Aunt 
Grethel, and said— 

“You can take that to Catharine from me.” 

And then I went and put the bouquet in a vase at 
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the side of the window, near my bed. I smelt it, think- 
ing how Catharine had gone out very early in the 
morning to gather these violets, and the roses with the 
fresh dew upon them, and how she had arranged them, 
with the lilac around them, and they appeared more 
fragrant to me than ever, so that I could not leave off 
looking at them! At last I went out, saying to 
myself— 

‘“‘T shall be able to smell them all night; to-morrow 
morning I shall put them in fresh water; the day after 
to-morrow will be Sunday, and then I shall see Catha- 
rine, and give her a kiss to thank her.” 

So I went back mto the room where Aunt Grethel 
was chatting with Father Goulden about the markets, 
the price of seed, and similar matters, both of them 
looking cheerful enough. My aunt had put her basket 
on the ground, and she said to me— 

‘Well, Joseph, the permit has not come yet.” 

“No, not yet; 1t’s a terrible thing.” 

“Yes,” she replied, “these ministers are all one as 
bad as another. This place must be filled by men 
picked out for their laziness and worthlessness.” 

Then she added— 

“ But make yourself easy ; I have an idea now which 
will change all that.” 

She laughed. And seeing that Mons. Goulden and 
I were listening attentively, she went on to say— 

‘ Just now, when I was in the covered market, the 
town-sergeant, Harmentier, announced that a great 
mass was to be performed for the repose of the souls of 
Louis XVI., Pichegru, Moreau, and one other.” 

*“Yes, George Cadoudal,” said Mons. Goulden 


roughly; “TI read it in the Gazette last evening.” 
4 
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“ Just so—of Cadoudal,” assented my aunt. ‘“ Well, 
do you see, Joseph, when I heard this announcement, 
I thought directly: this time we shall get the permit. 
There are to be processions—penitential processions ; 
we will all go together—Catharine, Joseph, and I; we 
shall be among the first, and everybody will say— 
‘Those are good royalists—well-disposed people.’ 
Mons. le Curé will get to hear of 1t; and now the 
curés have arms that can reach as far as those of 
colonels and generals used to do; we shall go to see 
him; he will receive us well, and will even draw up a 
petition for us, and I tell you that it will do—that 1t 
cannot fail!” 

Aunt Grethel explamed all these things to us ina 
low voice, with uplifted finger, and apparently very 
well pleased with her own acuteness. I was pleased 
too, and I thought—“ She 1s right, that is what ought 
to be done; this Aunt Grethel is a woman of very 
good common sense.” But then, as I looked at Father, 
Goulden, I saw that he had become very grave, and 
had even turned away, and seemed to be examining a 
watch through his magnifying-glass, knitting his great 
white eyebrows the while. I could tell by his face, at 
a glance, when a thing displeased him; and I said— 

“See here, Aunt Grethel, I think that this might do; 
but before undertaking anything, I should like to hear 
what Mons. Goulden thinks of it.” 

Then he turned round, and said— 

‘‘Hvery one is free, Joseph—every one should act 
according to his own conscience. To hold a service in 
expiation of the death of Louis XVI.—good! honest 
men of all parties have nothing to say against its being 
done, by the royalists of course, for any one who kneels 
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down trom self-interest had better have stayed at home. 
So I pass over Louis XVI. But as to Pichegru, 
Moreau, and Cadoudal, it’s a different thing. Pichegru 
wanted to surrender his army to the enemy, Moreau 
fought against France, and George Cadoudal is an 
assassin—three ambitious men, who only wanted to 
reduce us to servitude, and each one of whom deserved 
his fate. That’s what I think.” 

‘But, good heavens!” cried Aunt Grethel, “ what 1s 
all that to us? We don’t go there for their sakes, we 
go to get the permit. I don’t care a straw for the rest, 
nor does Joseph. Do you, Joseph?” 

I felt very much embarrassed, for what Mons. 
Goulden had just said appeared to me very reasonable. 
Seeing that, he said— 

“T can quite understand the affection of young 
people ; but, Mother Grethel, one ought never to induce 
a young man by such means to sacrifice what appears 
to him honourable. If Joseph does not hold my views 
concerning Pichegru, Cadoudal, and Moreau, let him 
go to the procession, it 1s qute mght; I shall never 
think of reproaching him on the matter. But, for my 
part, I shall not go.” 

‘Nor shall I go either,” Istruckin. “TI think with 
Mons. Goulden.” 

I saw that Aunt Grethel was getting angry, for she 
turned quite red ; but she calmed herself almost directly, 
and said— 

‘Well, Catharine and I will go, because we laugh at 
all these antiquated ideas.” 

Father Goulden could not help smiling at her angry 
vehemence; he said— 

“Yes, everybody is free—do just as you like,” 
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Then my aunt took up her basket to go, and, laugh- 
ing at him, made me a sign to accompany her. 

I put on my overcoat in a hurry, and overtook my 
aunt at the corner of the street. 

‘“‘Tasten, Joseph,” she said, as we trudged on towards 
the great square; “this Father Goulden is a good man, 
but he’s an old idiot. From the earliest times when I 
first knew him, he has never been satisfied with any- 
thing. He dares not say so, but his one 1dea 1s always 
the Republic; he thinks of nothing but his old Re- 
public, when everybody was a sovereign—beggars, 
charcoal-burners, cobblers, Jews and Christians alike. 
There’s no common sense in that. And after all, what 
is one todo? If he were not so good a man, I would 
not restrain myself so much before him; only we must 
remember that but for him you would never havo 
learnt a good trade, that he has done us much good, and 
that we are bound to respect him. ‘That’s why I 
made haste to get away, for I might have lost my 
temper.” 

“You did very right,’ said I. “I love Mons. 
Goulden like a father, and you as if you were my own 
mother; nothing could grieve me more than to see you 
two quarrel.” 

“I quarrel with such a good man as that!” exclaimed 
Aunt Grethel. “No, no! I would rather jump out of 
window. But you must not listen to everything he 
says, Joseph; for I maintain, for my part, that this 
procession is a very good thing for us, that Mons. le 
Curé will get us the permit; and that’s the chief thmg 
after all. Catharine and I will go. For you, as Mons, 
Goulden stays at home, you shall stay there too, but I 
am sure that three-fourths of the town and of the 
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neighbourhood will come ; and whether it is for Moreau, 
for Pichegru, for Cadoudal, or for any one else, you 
will see that it will be very fine.” 

‘‘T’m sure of that,” said I. 

We had arrived at the German Gate; then I em- 
braced my aunt once morc, and went home very well 
pleased. 
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CHAPTER III, 


I nemMEemMBER this visit of Aunt Grcthel’s so well, 
because a week aftcrwards began the processions, the 
expiations, and the preachings, which never left off 
until the return of the Emperor in 1815, and which 
were then resumed, and lasted until the departure of 
Charles X. in 1830. All who remember those days 
know that there was no end of it. And again, when- 
ever I think of Napoleon, I hear the cannon of the 
arsenal sounding in the morning, and making our hittle 
window-panes rattle; and then Father Goulden calls 
to me from his bed—“ Another victory, Joseph! Ah! 
ah! always victorics!’’ And when I think of Lows 
XVIII, I hear the bells rmging; I can fancy Father 
Brainstein and his two great lads hanging on to all 
the bell-ropes of the church, and Mons Goulden says 
to me with a laugh—“ There, Joseph, that’s for Saint 
Magloire or Saint Polycarp.” 

I can never recall these times in any other way. 
Under the Empire, I also sec, at mghtfall, Father 
Coiffé, Nicholas Rolfo, and five or six other veterans 
loading their cannon to fire the twenty-one rounds, 
while half Phalsbourg, stationed on the bastion oppo- 
site, watched the red flash, the smoke, and the wads 
flying into the ditches; then in the evening the illu- 
minations, the crackers, the squibs, and children shout. 
ing “ Vive l’Empereur !’’ and then a few days later, the 
certificates of death, and a conscription. 
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Under Louis XVIII. I see wayside altars set up and 
peasants coming with carts full of moss, broom, and 
little fir-trees, ladies coming out of the houses with great 
vases of flowers, people lending their candlesticks and 
crucifixes—and then the processions—Mons. le Curé 
and his vicars; the choir children, Jacob Cloutier, Purr- 
hus, and Tribou, smging, the beadle Koekli in his red 
robes with his banner held up towards the sky; the 
bells ringing full peals; Mons Jourdan, the new mayor, 
with his fat red face, his finc umform, and his cross of 
St. Lows, the new town commandant, Mons. Robert 
de la Faisandernic, with his threc-cornered hat under his 
arm, his great wig powdered as if with hoar frost, and 
his embroidery glittermg im the sun; and bebind him 
the municipal council, and innumerable tapers, which 
they used to light by one another when the wind blew; 
then the Swiss Jean Pierre Suirou, with his black-blue 
beard well shaven, his magnificent hat set square across 
his shoulders, his large white silk baldric, embroidered 
with fleurs-de-lis, across his breast, and his halbert held 
upright shining 1n the aur like a silver disc; then young 
girls, ladics, and thousands of country people in their 
Sunday clothes, praying all together. The old women at 
the head of every village community, repeating inces- 
santly, “Bete fur uns—bete fur uns!’’* in a loud voice ; 
the streets strewn with leaves, and garlands and white 
flags in the windows ; the Jews and Lutherans standing 
behind their Venetian shutters, in the upper stories, 
looking down from their shady position, while the sun 
lit up the beautiful mght! Yes, that lasted from 1814 
till1880, except during the Hundred Days, to say nothing 
of missions, the visitations of the bishops, and other 
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extraordinary ceremonies. I may as well tell you about 
this at once, for to describe every procession as 1t occurred 
would take us too long. 

Well, then, it began on the 19th of May, 1814. And 
the very day when Harmentier announced the great 
expiation, there arrived five preachers from Nancy, 
young men who continued preaching all the week, 
from morning till midmght. It was to prepare the way 
for the expiation; nothing was talked of in the town 
but these priests, and people were being converted ; 
all the girls and women were going to confession. 

A report was also spread that the national property 
would have to be given up; and 1t was said that the 
procession would prove who were rogucs and who were 
honest men; for the rogues would not dare to show 
their faces in it. You may imagine how annoyed I was 
at being obliged to remain, in some sort against my 
will, among the rogues. Thank Heaven, I had nothing 
to reproach myself with as regarded the death of 
Louis XVI., nor did I possess national property ; all 
that I wanted was the permission to marry Catharine. 
I also thought, with Aunt Grethel, that Mons. Goulden 
was wrong in standing out obstinatcly against these 
things; but I should never have dared to speak to him 
about it. I was very uncomfortable; especially as the 
people who brought us watches to repair, respectable 
people too, mayors, and forest-keepers, and such-like, 
approved of all this preaching, and said that nothing 
like it had ever been heard. Mons. Goulden used to 
listen to them, and go on with his work without replying; 
and when it was finished he would simply say, “Here, 
Mons. Christophe or Mons. Nicholas, it comes to se 
and so much,” He did not seem to take any interest 
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in these things; and only when one or other of these 
people talked of the national property, of the rebellion 
of twenty-five years ago, of expiation for old crimes, 
he would take off his spectacles, and raise his head to 
listen; and then he would say, with a look of surprise— 

“ Ah, bah—ah, bah! What, 1s it as fine as all that, 
Mons. Claude? Just look at that—you astonish me— 
and do these young preachers talk so well? Ah, if work 
were not so pressing, I should go and hear them too 
: « « - « Lshould also want to be enlightened.” 

I stall thought he would change his mind about the 
procession for Louis XVI.; and the evening before, 
while we were finishing our supper, I felt much pleased 
when he said to me all at once, in a good-humoured way— 

“Well, Joseph, don’t you feel curious to hear the 
preachers? So many fine things are said about them, 
that I should really like to know the tiuth of 1t.” 

**Oh, Mons. Goulden,” I answered, “I should hke 
it of all things; but there’s no time to be lost, for the 
church 1s always full at the second bell.” 

“ Well, then, let us go,” said he: and he got up and 
took down his hat. ‘“ Yes, I am curious to see that 
... . Those young men astonish me Let us go.” 

We went out accordingly. The moon shone so bright 
outside, that one could recognise people as if it had been 
broad day. At the corner by Fouquet’s, one could 
already see the stcps of the church covered with people. 
Two or three old women, Annctte Petit, Dame Balaie, 
and Jeannette Baltzer, hurried by us, with their shawls 
tightly fastened, and their broad-bordered caps over 
their eyes. 

« Ah, ha,” said Mons. Gouldon, “there go the old 
ladies; they’re always the same !” 
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He laughed, and said that since Father Colin’s time 
he had not seen so many people at evening service. I 
could not belicve that he referred to the old innkeeper 
at the Three Roscs, opposite the infantry barracks; and 
I said to him— 

“Was he a priest, Mons Goulden ?” 

** No, no,” he answered, smiling, “ Iam talking of old 
Colin. In 1792, when we had the club at the church, 
anybody might preach; Lut 1t was old Colin who spoke 
best. He had a supeb voice, and he said things that 
were strong and just, folks came from Saverne, from 
Sarrebourg, and from faither still, to hear him; the 
ladies and the young misscs—citizens they used to call 
them then—filled the choir, the gallerics, and the 
benches, they wore little cockades im their caps, and 
used to sing the Marscillaise to excite the youths You 
have never scen anything hke it Look, Annctte Petit, 
Dame Baltzcr, and all those whom you sce trotting on 
before us with their prayer-books in their hands, were 
among the foremost ; but they had hair and teeth then— 
they loved liberty, equality, and fraternity. Ha, ha, ha, 
poor Bevel, poor Annctte .. . . now they are going to 
repent. They were very good patriots, though, and I 
think the Lord will pardon them 

He laughed at the recollection of these old stories, 
But on the steps of the church he became grave, and 
said— 

“ Yes, yes; everything chanees! I remember that 
on the day when Colin spoke of the country’s being 
in danger, in ’93, three hundred young men of the 
neighbourhood started to jom Ifoche’s army; he fol- 
lowed them, and became their commander; a terrible 
man he was, in the midst of his grenadiers. He re- 
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fused to sign the requisition to make Bonaparte 
Emperor. Now he pours out glasses of liquor, over a 
counter.” 

Then looking at me as if astonished at his own 
thoughts, he added—* Let us go in, Joseph !” 

We entered, passing under the great pillars of the 
organ. We were crowdcd close to each othor. He said 
nothing. Some lights were burning at the end of the 
choir, over the heads of the congregation. The opcn- 
ing and shutting of the doois alone broke the silence. 
This lasted for about ten minutes. More and more 
people kept coming in behind us. At last Sirou’s hal- 
bert was heard to clash on the pavement, and Mons. 
Goulden said to me— “ Here he comes!” 

A light, over the holy water vessel, shed a few rays 
over us. At the same time a shadow was seen mounting 
into the pulpit on the left, and Koekl’s long pole lighted 
up two or three tapers around it. The preacher might 
have been twenty-five or thirty years old; he had a 
good-looking, rosy face; and thick fair hair, below his 
tonsure, fell in curls on his neck. 

‘The service began with the smging of a canticle— 
the young ladies of the place sang in the choir. The 
words were: “ What happiness to be a Christian!” 
After that the preacher told us from the pulpit that he 
came to defend faith, religion, and the divine nght of 
Louis XVIII, and asked if any one would have the 
audacity to maintain the contrary opimon. But no one 
cared to be stoned, and all maintained silence. But 
presently a tall, thin man, seated on a bench opposite, 
a fellow six feet high, swarthy, and clad in a black 
capote, got up and called out— 

“IT dol—I do] I maintain that faith, religion, the 
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right of kings, and all the rest of it, are mere super- 
stitions. I maintain that the Republic is just, and that 
the worship of reason is worth more than all of them !” 

And so he went on. The people were indignant ; 
nothing like this had ever been secn. When he had 
finished speaking, I looked at Mons. Goulden. He was 
laughing quictly to himself, and said to mc— 

“ Listen !—lsten !” 

Of course I listened. The young preacher prayed to 
God for this unbehever; and then he began to speak 
so finely, that the crowd were in ecstasies. The tall, 
thin man retorted that it had been well done to guullo- 
tine Louis XVI , Maric Antoinette, and all the family! 
—whereupon the general indignation became greater 
than ever, till at last the Baraquins of Bois-de-Chénes, 
and still more their wives, wanted to rush to his bench 
and tear him to pieces. But then Sirou came up, calling 
out— Make room !—make room !” 

And then old Koekh, in his red robe, came and stood 
before the man, who took refuge in the sacristy, lifting 
up his hands and crying out that he was converted, 
that he renounced Satan, his pomps and all his works, 
The preacher then offered up a prayer for the soul of 
this sinner; 1t was a real triumph for religion. 

Towards eleven o’clock every one went away; and it 
was announced that on the next day, which was a Sun- 
day, the procession would take place. 

Because of the great crowd, which had always pushed 
us back into a corner, Mons. Goulden and I had been 
the last to come out; when we got out at length, the 
peasants of Quatre-Vents, of Baraques, of St. Jean 
des Choux, and of Bigelberg were already gone away 
through the German Gate. Everywhere the shutterg 
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of the townspeople were heard closing, and some old 
women went away through the street of the Arsenal, 
chatting among themselves about these wonderful 
things. 

Father Goulden and I walked home through the 
silence of the mght; he said nothing, but walked with 
his head bent and a smile on his face. And so we came 
back to our own room. 

I lit the candle, and, while he was undressing, I said 
to him— 

‘Well, Mons. Goulden, don’t you think they speak 
finely ?” 

“Yes, certainly, Joseph, yes,” he answered, smiling ; 
“ for young people who have seen nothing, 1t’s not bad.” 

Then he burst out laughimg, and said— 

“But if old Colin had played the Jacobin’s part, I 
can’t help thinking he would have puzzled that young 
man terribly.” 

I was astonished to hear this. I waited to hear 
what Mons. Goulden would say next. Then he drew 
down his black silk cap over his cars, and said with a 
thoughtful air— 

*“Tt’s all very well—all very well; but these people 
are going too fast—a great deal too fast! No one will 
make me believe that Louis XVIII. knows of all this; 
no, he has seen too many things in his life not to know 
men better than that. Well, good mght, Joseph— 
good night! Let us hope that an order may soon come 
from Paris to send back these young men to their 
seminaries—good night !” 

I went into my room, and after I got into bed I 
dreamt a long time of Catharine, of the Jacobin in 
the church, and of the procession I was to see next day, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Ix the morning, the bells began to ring at dawn. I 
rose, opened my shutters, and saw the red sun rising 
behind the powder-magazine, above the forest of 
Bonne-Fontaine It nught be about five o’clock; one 
could already judge how hot 1t was gomg to be; and 
the air was full of the scent of oak, and beech, and 
holly leaves that had been scattcred in the streets, 
Groups of peasants were already arriving, and one 
heard them chattmg amid the silence. All the different 
villages, Wechem, Metting, Graufthal, Dosenheim, 
could be known by their three-cornered hats, slouched 
down in front, their square-cut coats, the women in 
long black dresses, and great pomted caps spread out, 
over their necks; those of Dagsberg, Huildchouse, 
Harberg, and Houpe could be recognised by their great 
round felts ; the women, with their short hair and pett:- 
coats, were little, dark, slender, and quick as gunpowder. 
The children followed, carrying thcir shoes in their 
hands; but they all sat down in a row on the stakes of 
Luterspech, and put on their shoes to walk in the 
procession. 

Some curés also came in parties of threes and fours, 
walking behind their villagers, chatting and laughing 
together gaily enough. 

For me, I rested my elbow on the window, and 
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looked at all this, and thought how these people must 
have set out before midnight to get here so early in tho 
morning; how they must have crossed their mountains, 
walking for hours under the trees, and crossing the 
httle bridges in the moonlight. I thought that religion 
was certainly a fine thing;—the townspeople cared 
nothing for it; but these thousands of toilers in the 
fields, these woodcutters and labourers, rude people, but 
good people for all that, who loved their wives and 
children, who honoured the old age of their parents, 
and succoured them, and closed their eyes reverently in 
the hope of a better life hereafter—that for these 
religion was the one consolation on carth. 

And, looking at the crowd, which was still passing 
by, I fancied that Aunt Grethel and Catharine must 
think as I did; and I was happy in the thought that 
they would pray for me. 

The sun rose higher, the bells began to ring, and I 
still leant there, hstemng. I also heard Mons. Goulden 
getting up and dressing; a few minutes afterwards he 
came into my room in his shirt-sleeves, and seeing me 
look thoughtful he cried out— 

“ Joseph, the finest thing one can sce in this world 
is the religion of the people !” 

And as I stood astonished to hear him put my 
thoughts into words, he added— 

“Yes, the love of God, the love of onc’s country, and 
the love of one’s family are all of the same kind. But 
what makes one sad sometimes 1s to see men’s love of 
their country abused to satisfy the ambition of one 
man, and their love towards God led astray to gratify 
the pride and the spirit of domination of a small 
faction.” 
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I was struck by these words; I have remembered 
them ever since, and have often thought that they were 
the sad truth. 

But to come back to that important day: you must 
know that since the blockade we had been working on 
Sundays also, because Mons. Goulden, while serving 
on the ramparts, had neglected his work, and we were 
in arrear. So that day, as usual, I lit the fire in our 
httle stove, and prepared our breakfast. The windows 
were open, and wo could hear a great noise outside. 

Father Goulden, leaning out of one of the windows, 
said— 

‘Look, all the shops are shut, except the mns and 
wineshops.” 

He laughed, and I said to him— 

Shall we open our shop front, Mons. Goulden? It 
might do us a good deal of harm.” 

He turned round, and looked surprised. 

*‘ Look here, Joseph,” he said, “I have never known 
a better lad than you; but you want strength of 
character. Why should we close our shop front? If 
we were to close it from sclf-interest, 1f we pretended 
to be pious that we might gain new customers, we 
should be hypocrites. You sometimes talk without 
thinking.” 

I saw at once that I had becn wrong, and I an- 
swered— 

‘Mons. Goulden, let us have our shop front open, 
and people will sce that we sell watches; that will not 
do any one harm.” 

We had hardly sat down to table, when Aunt Grethel 
and Catharine arrived. Catharine was dressed all in 
black, because of the service for Louis XVI.; “2 wore 
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a little cap of black net, and her dress fitted her very 
neatly; and that made her complexion look so fair, 
that I could hardly believe she was the betrothed of 
Joseph Bertha; her neck was as white as snow, and if 
it had not been for her little chim, and her blue eyes, 
and fair hair, I should have thought 1t was some one 
else; some one like her, but still prettier. She smiled 
when she saw my look of especial admuration. At last 
I said— 

“ Catharine, you are too beautiful now; I dare not 
kiss you.” 

“ Oh!” she said, “there is no reason why you should 
not.” 

And as she bent over me I gave her a long kiss, so 
that Mons Goulden and Aunt Grethel looked at each 
other and laughed, and I wished them a long way off, 
that I might tell Catharine that I loved her more than 
ever, and would give my life for her a thousand times ; 
out it would not have done to tell her so beforethem. I 
thought it, though, and 1t made me feel quite tender. 

My aunt had on a black dress too, and carried her 
prayer-book under her arm 

“Come and kiss me too, Joseph,” she said. “ You 
see I have my black dress on, the same as Catharine.” 

I embraced her; and Father Goulden said— 

‘You must come and dine with us—of course, that’s 
understood—but you must take something in the mean- 
time.” 

“We have had our breakfast,”’ replied my aunt. 

** Never mind that. Heaven knows when this pro- 
cession will be over—you will be on your feet a long 
time ; you must have something to keep you up.” 

So they sat down, my aunt on my right, Catharine 
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on my left, and Mons. Goulden opposite. We drank 
a good glass of wine, and aunt said that the procession 
would be magnificent, that at least twenty-five curés of 
the district would be present—that Mons. le Curé 
Hubcrt of Quatre-Vents had also comc—that the great 
temporary altar erccted m the cavalry quarters was 
lugher than the roofs—that the fir-trees and poplars 
round it were hung with crape, and that the altar 
itself was covered with a black cloth. 

She told us all these particulars, while I looked at 
Catharine, and we both were silently thmking- “ Good 
heavens! when shall we be allowed to marry? when 
will this rascally minister find time to wnite and say, 
‘ Marry, and leave me alone ?’ ” 

At last, towards nine o’clock, the second bell having 
begun to rng, we had to prepare for a start; then my 
aunt said— 

“It’s the second bell—well, we shall come back to 
dinner as soon as we can” 

“Very well, Mother Grethel,” answered Mons. Goul- 
den, “we shall look out for you” 

Then they rose. I went down with Catharine to the 
foot of the stans to give her one more kiss. Mother 
Grethel cricd out— 

“We must make haste! We must make haste !” 

They went out togethcr, and I went upstairs again 
to sit down to my work. But from that time till 
nearly eleven o’clock, I could do nothing. The crowd 
of people was so great, that nothing was heard outside 
but one great murmur, the rustling of footsteps over 
leaves; and when the procession came out of the church, 
the effect was so grand, that Mons. Goulden himself left 
off working to listen to the hymns and prayers. 
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For my part I fancied Catharine in that multitude 
more beautiful than any one there, and Aunt Grethel 
beside her, repeating 1n her clear voice, “ Bete fur uns! 
Bete fir uns!” I pictured them to myself very tired, 
and all these voices and these hymns set me thinking ; 
I had a watch before me, and tried to work; but my 
thoughts were elsewhere. The higher the sun mounted, 
the more restless I became; till all at once Mons, 
Goulden said to me, laughing— 

“Well, Joseph, 1t seems not to go well to-day.” 

And, as I turned quite red, he added— 

‘Yes, im the days when I used to think of Louise 
Bencdurn, it was no use my looking at sprmgs and 
wheels; for I saw nothing but her blue eyes before 
me.” 

He sighed ; and I began to sigh too, thinking, “ Yes, 
you're very right, Mons Goulden, you're very zight.” 

“ That will do, Joseph,” he said a moment afterwards ; 
and he took the watch out of my hands “Go, my 
boy, try and find Catharme—a man cannot conquer his 
love; it’s stronger than he.” 

When I heard him say those words, I could have 
cried out—‘ Oh, you good man—oh, you just man— 
you will never know how much I love you.” But he had 
' got up to wipe his hands on the towel behind tho 
door, and I merely said to him—- 

“Tf you really wish 1t, Mons. Goulden——” 

“Yes, yes—really.” 

I waited to hear no more. My heart was leaping 
with joy. I put on my hat, and descended the stairs 
at a bound, crymg— 

“T’ll be back in an hour, Mons. Goulden.” 

And then I was in the street. But what a crowd 
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of pcople !—it was lke an ant-hill; three-cornered hats, 
round felts, and caps; and over all, the church bells 
wore pealing slowly. 

For more than a minute I stood on our steps, look- 
ing round, not knowing which way to turn; and see- 
ing at last that 16 was impossible to advance a step 
in that ciowd, I turned into Lanche-lane to get to 
the rampaits, intending to wait for the passing of the 
procession on the slope by the German Gate; for it 
was then coming up College-strect. It was about 
eleven o’clock On that day I was to see many 
things which set me thinking several times afterwards ; 
they were omens of great misfortunes, and nobody saw 
them, nobody had sense enough to understand their 
meaning. It was only later, when everybody was in 
maiscry up to the neck, when we had to take up knap- 
sack and gun again, to be cut to picces; it was thon 
only that every one said to himself, “ Ah, if there had 
only been common sense '—ah, if there had only been 
justice'—if there had only been prudence !—we were 
s0 well off'—we should be at home now, instcad of 
having all this confusion beginning again. What was 
there to be done ?—nothing—we had only to remain 
quiet, and that could not be very difficult.” How un. 
fortunate ! 

So I went up Lanche-lane, where the deserters used 
to be shot, under the Empire The noise became more 
distant, with the hymns, and the prayers, and the 
sound of bells. All the doors and windows were closed ; 
every one had gone after the procession Amid this 
great silence, I stopped for a few moments in the shade 
to get breath; a fresh light breeze was blowing across 
the fields, over the ramparts. I listened to the tumult 
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in the distance, and as I wiped the perspiration from 
my face, I thought to mysclf— 

‘Where shall I find Catharine now ?” 

I was going to start again, and climb the stair- 
case of the postern, when I heard some one call 
out— 

“‘ Margaret, won’t you mark the points ?” 

And then for the first time I noticed that Father 
Colin’s windows on the first floor were open, and that 
some pcople were playing billiards in their shirt-sleeves. 
They were old soldiers’ faces, with short hair and stiff 
moustaches. They were going to and fro, shouting 
round the billard-table, regardless ake of Louis XVI. 
and the mayor, the commandant and the townspeople. 
One of them, short and thickset, with his whiskers curled 
like pistol-barrels, after the hussar fashion, with his 
cravat untied, was even leaning out, with his billiard- 
cue resting agaist the window, and looked towards 
the square, crying out— 

“ We'll have another game, of fifty up 

It immediately came into my mind that these must 
be officers on half-pay, who were thus spendmg their 
last farthing, and would soon be hard put to it to live. 
J had set off again, and was hurrying along under the 
arch of the powder-magazine behind the college, thinking 
of these things ; but when once we were on the slope of 
the German Gate, all was forgotten ; the procession was 
conung round Bockholtz corner, and the hymns sounded 
hke trumpet-tones in front of the altar; the young 
priests of Nancy were running about among the crowd, 
holding the cross aloft to keep order; the Swiss Sirou 
marched, majestically under his banner; in front, all 
the priests and the choir children were singing, and 
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their prayers rose to heaven ; behind, the choir answered, 
and made a dull and termble murmur. 

Standing on tiptoe, half-hidden by a shed, I thought 
of nothing but Catharine, and wanted to discover her in 
the midst of this multitude ; but what a number of flags, 
three-cornercd hats and caps defilmg down the Ulnch 
strect! No one would ever have imagimed that there 
were so many pcople m our country; indeed, not a soul 
can have remained behind in the villages, except the 
little children, and some old womeu to take care of 
them. 

This went on for at least twenty minutes, and I had 
given up all hope of seeing Catharme, when all of a 
sudden I caught sight of her with Aunt Grethel. Aunt 
was praying in such a clear voice that one heard her 
above all the rest Catharine said nothmg, but walked 
forward with little steps, her eyes cast down. Ah, if I 
could have called to her, perhaps she would have heard 
me; but it was enough not to have taken part in the 
procession, without causing a scandal. All that I can 
say, and not an old man in Phalsbourg will maintain 
the contrary, 1s that Catharine was not the least pretty 
of the country girls, and that Joseph Bertha was a man 
to be envied. 

She had passed by a minute or two, when the procession 
halted on the Place d’ Armes before the great temporary 
altar in front of the church. Mons. le Curé officiated, 
and silence fell upon the whole town. In the little 
lanes, to the nght and left, all were as quict as if they 
could have seen the pricst at the altar; very many 
knelt down, and others rested on the steps of the houses, 
for the heat was excessive, and a great number of people 
Lad set out before daybreak. This spectacle moved 
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me; and I prayed for my native country, for peace, for 
all who were dear to me; and I remember how at that 
very moment some voices were heard, at the base of the 
slope of the German Gate, saying, m a good-humoured 
way— 

“ Come—come—a little room, my friends!” 

The procession was blocking up the way, so that the 
travellers found themselves stopped by 1t; and these 
voices somewhat disturbed the devotion of the multitude. 
Some people in front of the gate made room; the Swiss 
and the beadle looked to sce what 1t was; I mysclf had 
out of curiosity come near to the balustrade by the shed. 
Then five or six soldiers, quite white with dust, with 
bent backs and a look of uticr exhaustion, came creep- 
ing towards the slope to get to the lane of the arsenal, 
where, no doubt, they hoped to find the passage free. 
I fancy I can sce them now, with their worn-out boots, 
their white gaiters, the old patched uniforms, and the 
heavy shakos, all discoloured by rain and sun, and by 
the wear and tear of the campaign; they came on in 
single file, walking on the cdge of the grass, on the 
slope, to inconvenience the people as little as possible 
who were scated below. An old soldier who marched 
past first, with three stripes on his arm, made mo feel 
sad, for he was hke my poor Sergcant Pinto, who was 
killed at the Hinterthor, at Leipsic; he had just such 
long grizzled moustaches and hollow checks, and the 
same good-humoured air, in spite of all suffermg and 
hardship ; he smiled as he carried his little bundle at 
the end of his stick, and kept repeating, in a low tone, 
** Excuse me, ladies and gentlemen, excuse me.” The 
others followed close at his heels. 

These wera, the first prisoners given up to us by the 
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convention of the 23rd of April; after that we saw some 
go by every day, till the month of July. These had no 
doubt travelled by forced marches, to get to France the 
sooner. 

When they came to the end of the lane they saw that 
the crowd extended very far in the direction of the 
arsenal, To avoid incommoding the people further, 
they went into the recess of the postern, and sat down 
upon the damp step, with their httle bundles on the 
ground beside them, waiting for the departure of the 
procession; they had come from a long distance, and 
hardly knew what was going on among us. 

Unfortunately, the Baraqums of Bois-de-Chénes, to 
wit, big Horm, Zapher: Koller, Nicholas Cochart the 
woolcomber, Pinacle the pedlar, who had been made 
mayor as a reward for having shown the way to Falberg 
and Graufthal to the alles during the blockade —all these 
vagabonds, and some others who wanted the fleur-de-lis 
—as if the fleur-de-lis would have made them better—un- 
fortunately, T say, all this bad lot, who lived on faggots 
stolen in the woods, saw these men who had marched from 
afar, the old tricolour cockade on their shakos ; and each 
of them thought, “ Here’s an opportunity to show that 
we are the real supporters of the throne and the altar !” 

So up they came, elbowing everybody, Pinacle, his 
neck in a great black cravat, with a crape weeper on 
his hat a yard long, and his shirt-collar half-an-inch 
above his ears, looking as grave as a bandit who wants 
to appear honest—this Pinacle came first. The old 
soldier with the three stripes, noticing these people 
threatening them from afar, had got up to see what was 
the meaning of it. 

“Come, come,” he said, “don’t be in such a hurry; 
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we are not in the habit of running away. Come, what 
is it you want with us ?” 

But Pinacle would not for anything have lost such a 
grand opportunity of showing his zeal for Louis XVIIL., 
_ 80, instead of answering him civilly, he knocked off the 
old soldier’s hat with a great cuff, cryng— 

Down with the cockade !”’ 

Of course the veteran was indignant, and wanted to 
defend himself; but the Baraquins came up in crowds, 
men and women; they flung themselves on the soldiers, 
threw them down, tore off their cockades and epau- 
lettes, and trampled them under foot without shame or 
pity. The poor old man struggled to his feet several 
times, crying in a voice that might have pierced your 
heart— 

“Ah, you set of cowards! Call yourselves French- 
men! Ah, you rascals!’ 

And each time he said this he got more blows. At 
last they were left im their corner, all covered with 
blood, and their clothes in rags; and Mons. de la Faisan- 
derie, coming up, declared that they should be taken 
to the lock-up. 

As for me, if I could have got down, without thinking 
of Catharine, Aunt Grethel, or anything, I could have 
found it in my heart to go to their assistance, and the 
Baraquins should have treated me as they did them. 
When I think of it now, it makes me tremble; but 
luckily the wall of the postern was more than twenty 
feet high; and when I saw them led away all covered 
with blood, I set off running m the direction of the 
arsenal; and I got back to our house so deadly pale 
that Mons. Goulden cred out— 

‘* Joseph, have you been crushed ?” 
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“No, Mons. Goulden, no,” I replied; “but I have 
just scen a terrible sight.” 

And I burst out crying as I told him what I had 
witnessed. Ho walked up and down, with his hands 
clasped behind his back, stopping from time to time to 
listen to me, with flashing cyces and compressed lips. 

“ Joseph,” he said, “those soldiers must have done 
something !’”’ 

“No, Mons. Goulden,” I replied. 

“Tt’s impossible—these men must have brought these 
things upon themselves. What the deuce! we’re not 
savages! Jiven the Baraquins must have had some 
other reason besides the cockade.” 

He could not belicve me; 1t was not until he had 
heard all the particulars twice over that he said at 
last— 

“Well, I believe you. Yes, as you saw it with your 
own eyes, I beheve you; and it’s a greatcr misfortune 
than you imagine, Joseph. If this gocs on, if these 
good-for-nothings are not properly held in check, if the 
Pinacles are to get the upper hand, the honest men will 
begin to open their eyes.” 

He said no more; for the procession being over, 
Catharine and Aunt Grethcl came back. 

We dined together. My aunt was in good spirits, 
and Catharine too; hut my pleasure at seeing them did 
not prevent this other matter from weighing on my 
heart. Mons. Goulden was very thoughtful. 

At last, when night came, I escorted Catharine and 
my aunt as far as Roulette, and there we wished each 
other good night. It might be eight o’clock, and I went 
back directly. Mons. Goulden had gone out to read the 
Gazetle at the brewery called the Wild Man, according 
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to his custom on Sundays. I went to bed. Towards 
ten o'clock he came home, and sceing my candle 
still shining on the table, he pushed open the door, 
and said to me— 

“Tt seems there are to be processions everywhere, 
Joseph; the Gazette 1s full of them.” 

He also told me that cighty thousand prisoners were 
coming home, and that this was a good thing for the 
country. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Next day we had to wind up the town clocks. 
Mons. Goulden, who was growing old, had entrus*ed 
me with this duty, and I accordingly went out early. 
A high wind had blown away the leaves along the walls 
during the might, and every one was coming to the 
altars, one to take back his candles, another his vases 
of flowers. This sight made me melancholy, and I 
said— 

‘Now that they have had their funeral service they 
ought to be satisfied I only hope the permit will 
come, and then all will be well; but if these people 
think to satisfy us merely with hymns, they are mis- 
taken. In the Emperor’s time one had to go off to 
Russia or to Spam, certainly; but at any rate the 
ministers did not kecp young people in suspense. I 
should hke to know what 1s the good of peace if one 
is not to marry?” 

These thoughts made me angry. I was angry with 
Louis XVIII., the Count of Artois, the emigrants, and 
every one, and I said to myself—“The nobles are 
laughing at the people !” 

When I came home, I found Mons. Goulden there; 
he had just laid the cloth, and while we were at break- 
fast, I told him all I thought. He lstened to me 
with a smile, and said— 
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‘Take care, Joseph—take care! Don’t let yourself 
be led astray; it seems to me you're becoming a 
Jacobin.” 

He had got up to open the cupboard. I thought he 
was going to take out a bottle, when he held out to me 
a great square letter with a big red seal. 

“ Took, Joseph,” he said, “here’s somethmg that 
Brigadier Werner commissioned me to give to you.” 

Then my heart gave a great leap, and I looked at 
the letter with anxious eyes. 

“Come, then, open it,” said Father Goulden. 

I opened 1t accordingly, and tried to read, but I was 
obliged to take time, and all at once I called out— 

“ Mons. Goulden, it’s the permit!” 

“Do you think sof” said he. 

“Yes, it’s the permit,” I cricd, waving my hand above 
my head. 

“ Ah, that rogue of a minister; they’re all rogues !” 
said Mons. Goulden. 

But I answered— 

“Look here! I understand nothing about politics, 
Now that the permit has come, the rest does not con- 
cern me.” 

He laughed out loud at this, and exclaimed— 

“Qh, good Joseph! good Joseph !” 

I saw that he was making fun of me a little; but I 
did not cuse for that. 

** Now I must let Catharine and Aunt Grethel know 
of this at once!’ I cried out in the joy of my heart. 
“TI must send young Chadron over immediately.” 

*““No; you shall go yourself; that will be better,” 
said this excellent man. 

“And what about my work, Mons. Goulden?” 
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“Bah! bah! on such an occasion as this work must 
be set aside! Go, my boy, and make haste! How 
could you work this mormng? ‘You would not see 
clear.” 

It was true cnough; I could not have done any- 
thing. I got up,so glad that I shed tears. I even 
embraced Mons. Goulden; and then, without waiting 
to change my clothes, I sect offat arun. And seo what 
joy can do. I had already long passed the German 
Gate, the bridge, the outwoik, the inn of La Roulette, 
and the posting-house, without noticing one of them ; 
and 1t was not till I saw our village a few hundred 
yards before me, and our chimney and our little win- 
dows, that I remembered it all asif m a dream, and 
began to read the letter over again, repeating to 
myself—“ Yes; it’s tiue! it’s true! What happiness ! 
What will they say r” 

And so I came to our house. I pushed the door, 
erying— 

* Aunt Grethel! Aunt Grethel!” 

Aunt Grethel, in her wooden shoes, was just sweep- 
ing out the kitchen, and Catharine was coming down 
the old wooden staircase on the nght, with bare arms 
and her blue handkerchief crossed in front. She had 
been up to the garret to bring down some chips, and 
both of them, when they saw me and heard me cry, 
“The permit!” stood as if paralysed. But I re- 
peated, “ The permit '’ And then Aunt Grethel waved 
her hands, just as I had done, and cried out— 

*¢ Vive le roi!” 

Catharine turned quite pale, and leant against the 
banisters. In an instant I was at her side, and gave 
her such a kiss that she burst out crying on my shoul. 
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der, and I almost carricd her downstairs, while aunt 
kept hovering round us, crying— 

‘“ Long live the king! Long live the minister !” 

There was never anything like it. Our neighbous 
the old blacksmith Ruppcr, with his leather apron on 
and his shirt-slecves turned up, came in at the noise, 
and said— 

“ Well, well, neighbour, what is it?” 

He had his great pincers in his hand, and stared 
with his little cyes wide open. Then we became a 
hittle more calm, and said— 

‘We have received permission to marry.” 

‘¢ Ah, so that’s it! said he. “I understand now— 
I understand !” 

He had left the door open, and five or six neighbours, 
men and women—Anna Schmoutz, the spinner; Chris- 
topher Wagner, the gamcheceper, Zaphen Gross, and 
several others, came in diectly, the room was full of 
people. I read out the permit aloud. They all 
listened, and when 1t was over, Catharine began to cry 
again, and my aunt said— 

“This minister, Joseph, is the best of men. If he 
were here, I could embrace him, and invite lim to the 
wedding; he should have the place of honour, with 
Mons. Goulden.” 

Then, when our neighbours had gone to spread the 
news, I began to make a new declaration to Catharine, 
as if the old ones counted for nothing; and I made her 
repeat over and over again that she had never loved 
any one but me; and so we were touchcd, and thon 
merry, and then touched again, and then merry again, 
and so on till evening. My aunt, who was looking to 
the cocking, eaid aloud, speaking to herself, “That is 
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what you may call a good king.” And then she said— 
“Tf my poor Franz could come back on earth, how 
happy he would be this day! but one cannot have every- 
thing!” 

She also maintained that the procession had done us 
good. Catharine and I did not answer her; our joy 
was too great. We dincd, and had our afternoon walk, 
and our supper, sccmmg and hearing nothing; and it 
was nine o’clock when I perceived, all at once, that it 
“as night, and that I must go away. Then my aunt, 
Catharine, and I went away together. It was a fine 
moonhght mght. They brought me back as far as La 
Roulette, and on the way we settled that the marriage 
was to take place in a fortnight. In front of the farm, 
under the old poplars, aunt embraced me, and then T 
embraced Catharine, and then I watched them as they 
mounted the ascent towards the village. They turned 
round and waved their hands, and I waved mine too. 
At last, when they were out of sight, I betook myself 
back to the town, where I arrived at about ten o’clock. 
I struck across the great square, and went into our 
house. : 

Mons. Goulden was in bed, but still awake; he 
heard me open the door softly. When I had lit the 
lamp, and was going into my room, he called out, 
* Joseph !” 

I went up to him; and looking at me kindly, he held 
out both his hands tome. Then he said— 

“This is well, my boy; you are happy, and you 
(leserve it. Now go to bed; we will talk of this to- 
morrow.” 

Then I went to bed, but for a long time I could not 
sleep; every instant I woke up, thinking: “Is it really 
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true? Has the permit really come?” And then I 
would cry out to myself, “Yes, it is true!” At last, 
towards morning I got to sleep. When I woke up, it 
was broad daylight ; I jumped out of bed to dress my- 
self, and just then Mons. Goulden cried out cheerfully, 
from the next room— 

“ Joseph, why don’t you come to table P” 

“ Ah, pardon, Mons. Goulden,” I rephed, “ but I was 
so happy I could scarcely get to sleep.” 

“Yes, yes, I heard you,” he said, laughing. 

Then I went into our workshop, where the table was 
already laid. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Next to the happiness of marrying Catharine, my 
greatest satisfaction was in the feeling that I was about 
to become a citizen; for to work on one’s own account 
is a very different thing from fighting on some one 
else’s. Mons. Goulden had told me that he would 
make me a partner in his business; and I pictured to 
myself Joseph Bertha taking his httle wife to mass on 
Sundays, and then for a walk in the direction of Roche- 
plate or Bonne Fontaime. This prospect made me feel 
very happy. In the meantime, I went every day to see 
Catharine; she used to wait for me in the orchard 
while Aunt Grethel was preparing cakes and dainties 
for the wedding; we used to look at each other for 
hours; she was so bright and smiling, she seemed to 
grow handsomer every day. 

Mons. Goulden, when he saw me come home in 
the evening in better and better spirits, used to say to 
me— 

“Well, Joseph, things seem to go better here than 
they did at Leipsic.” 

Sometimes I wanted to settle down to my work, but 
he prevented me, and said— 

“Bah! days of happiness are so rare in life! Go 
and see Catharine; afterwards, if I should take it into 
my head to get married too, you shall work for both of us.” 

And then he laughed. Oh! such men as he ought 
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to live a hundred years! What a good heart he had! 
How just and how simple he was! He was a real 
father to us; and often evcn now, when I picture him 
to myself, with his black silk cap drawn down over his 
ears, his grey beard of a week’s growth, with a good- 
humoured look in his half-shut eyes, and a kind smile 
on his lips, I seem to hear his voice once more, and the 
tears come into my eyes. 

But now I must tell you of a thing that happened 
two evenings before our marriage, and the remem- 
brance of which will never be effaced from my mind. 
It was the 6th of July, and our marriage was to take 
place on the 8th; I had been dreaming of 11 all night. 
In the morning, between six and seven o’clock, I rose; 
Father Goulden was already at work, with the windows 
open. I washed myself, and thought I would be off to 
Quatre-Vents; but all at once a trumpet was blown, 
and I heard two taps of a drum under the French Gate, 
as if a regiment were maiching nm, the trumpeters 
were trying their mouthpieces, and the drummers were 
giving a few taps on their drums, to get well hold of 
the drumsticks. Durectly I heard that, I was stru °: 
with surprise, and I called out— 

** Mons. Goulden, it’s the 6th.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “all the town has been talking 
of it for the last week ; but you have had no ears for 
anything ; it’s my wedding present, Joseph; I wished 
to keep it as a surprise for you.” 

Then I stayed to hear no more. I was out of the 
room like the wind, and ran down into the street. 
Our old drum-major, Padoue, was already lifting up his 
stick under the south gate; the drummers were behind 
him preparing to start; and further off was Commandant 
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Gdmeau on horseback, and the great red plumes of our 
grenadiers were coming slowly along, it was the 8rd 
battalion. ‘The march began, and all my blood seemed 
to boil within me. At the first glance I recognised the 
long grey overcoats that had been served out to us on 
the glacis at Erfurt, on the 23rd of October, 1813; they 
had become quite green from rain, snow, and wind. It 
was worse than after Leipsic. The old shakos had 
bullet-holes in them ; but the flag alone was new in its 
smart oilcloth cover with the fleur-de-lis at the top. 

Those who have not gone through a campaign can 
never tell what it is to sce one’s regiment again, to hear 
the same drums onc has heard beating im front of the 
enemy, and then to say to oneself— 

‘“‘ Here are your comrades coming back beaten, humi- 
liated, crushed! Here they come, bowmg ther heads 
under another cockade.” No, I never felt anything 
like it. Later on, many of these men of the 6th, my 
old officers, my former sergeants, established them- 
vessel at Phalsbourg, where old soldicrs were always 
well received. There were Lafléche, Carabin, Lavergne, 
Monyot, Padoue, Chazi, and many more. Those who 
once commanded me in the war have worked for mo, 
sawing wood, and doing labourers’ work, as tilers, car- 
penters, and masons. They who had once given me 
orders have been bound to obey mine; for I had a good 
business, whereas they were simply labourers. But it’s 
all the same; in speaking to them I always maintained 
the respect I had felt in the old times for my superior 
officers, and I always thought, ‘Out yonder, at Weis- 
senfels, at Lutzen, and at Leipsic these people who are 
now obliged to bend their backs and to work hard to 
support their families—yonder, I say, in the advanced 
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guard, they maintained the honour and represented the 
courage of Fiance.” More changes took place after 
Waterloo, And our old standard-bearer Faizart has 
been sweeping the bridge of the German Gate for the 
last fifteen years. That’s not good—no, our country 
ought to be more grateful. 

So it was the 8rd battalion, commg home m a state 
of misery that might make the hearts of honest people 
bleed. Zebedee afterwards told me that they went from 
Versailles the 3lst of March, aftc: the capitulation of 
Paris, and that they had been marched to Chartres, 
Chiteaudun, Blois, Orleans, and so on, like real Bohe- 
mians, for six weeks, without pay or equpments. At 
length, at Rouen, they had received orders to cross the 
whole of France to get to Phalsbourg, and everywhere 
the processions and funcral services had stiried up the 
populace against them They had been obliged to 
endure everything, even to bivouacking im the fields, 
while the Austrians, Russians, Prussians, and other 
rascals were comfortably quaitered m our villages. 

Long afterwards, when he told me of all these 
miseries, Zebedee shed tears of rage. 

“Ts France no longer France?” he said. “ Did we 
not defend the honour of the country ?” 

But what still gives me pleasure in my old days 1s to 
remember how the 6th was received by us. It was 
known already that the Ist battalion was coming home 
from Spain, and that the remains of the regiment and 
those of the 24th hght infantry were to form the 6th 
regiment of Berry; so that all the town rejoiced at 
the thought that we should have two thousand men in 
garrison, instead of a few canonniers who were lLitile 
better than veterans, There was great joy, and every 
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one cried out, “ Long live the 6th !’ The children ran to 
#ie St. John’s ridge to meet the battalion, and the men 
had never had such a reception as this since 1813. 
Many old soldiers shed tears, and cried out, from their 
ranks, “Long hve France!’ But for all that, the 
officers marched with their heads bent, and a downcast 
air , though they waved their hands, to thank the people 
for this good reception. 

Standing on the steps of our housc, I watched these 
three or four hundred men marching by, so ragged that 
Tonly knew our regiment by the number. But all at 
once I caught sight of Zebedee in the ranks; he had 
grown so thin that his great hooked nose stood out from 
his face like a beak, and his old greatcoat hung down 
over his back in nbbons ; but he had a sergeant’s stripes, 
and his great bony shoulders still gave him a look of 
strength. When I caught sight of him, I shouted in a 
tone that was heard above the roll of the drums— 

“ Zebedee |” 

He turned round. I rushed into his arms, while he 
hastily leant his musket on the ground, at the corner of 
the Rue de Fouquet. Iwas crying hke a child. He said— 

“ Ah, it’s you, Joseph? Then at any rate there are 
two of us left.” 

“Yes, it is I,” I replied. “I am gomg to marry 
Catharine, and you shall be my best man.” 

So we walked on together. Further on, at the Haute 
corner, old Furst was standing looking on with mournful 
eyes. The poor old man was thinking, “Now my 
son might return too!’’ When he saw Zebedee coming 
along with me, he went hastily into the little dark alley 
where his house was. In the square, Father Klipfel 
and five or six others were also looking at the battalion, 
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as it stood drawn up in linc. They had received the 
certificates of death ; but still they hoped that perhaps 
there had been some mistake, for their boys were not 
fond of writing. They looked on; and then, while tho 
drums were still rolling, they went away. 

The roll was called over, and just at that moment 
the old gravediggcr came up He stall wore his little 
yellow velveteen waistcoat, and his grey cotton cap. Ho 
looked behind the ranks, where I was talking with 
Zebedee, and Zebedee, having turned round, saw him, 
and then became deadly pale. They looked at each 
other fora moment. I took the gun, and then the old 
man embraced his son They said nothing, but stood 
for a long time, in cach other’s arms. After that, as 
the battalion was filing off to the right to go into 
barracks, Zebedee asked Icave of Captain Vidal to go 
with his father, and gave his musket to the fist soldier. 
Then we went away together towards the Capuchin 
street. The father said— 

“You must know that your grandmother is so old 
she cannot get out of bed, otherwise she would have 
come too,” 

I went with them as far as their door, and said— 

“You must come and dine with us, Father Zebedee; 
and you too.” 

| ‘“Tshall be very glad,” the old mananswered. “ Yes, 
Joseph, we will come.” 

Then they went into their house; and I went to tell 
Mons. Goulden of the invitation I had given, at which 
he was the more pleased, because Catharine and Aunt 
Grethel were coming too. 

As for me, I had never been so happy as I was now, 
when I thought how my best friend, my betrothed, 
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and those I loved most besides, would be all in ths 
house together. 

That day, at about eleven o’clock, our great room on 
the first floor had a cheerful sight to show. The floor 
had been well scrubbed, the round table was set out 
in the middle, covered with a fine white cloth with a 
red border, and six great silver dish-covers on 1t; the 
napkins daintily folded into cocked hats im the shining 
plates, the great saltcellar, the sealed bottles, the great 
cut-glass tumblers, all glittered in the hght of the sun, 
which poured im over the boxes of lilacs arranged on 
the window-sills. 

Mons. Goulden had wished that everything should 
be done liberally, grandly, and maguificently, as if for 
princes and ambassadors; he had brought out his 
plate, qmte an unusual thing; and excepting the pot- 
au-feu, which I superintendced mysclf, and which con- 
tained three pounds of good meat, a head of cabbage, 
abundance of carrots, and in fact everything that was 
necessary, and which dish one can never get as good 
from the hotel—excepting this, all the dimmer was 
to come from the Ville de Mezt, where Mons. Goulden 
had been himself to order it. 

So that towards noon, we were looking at each other, 
smiling and rubbing our hands, he im his fine rat- 
coloured coat, clean shaved, and his great reddish wig 
on his head, instead of the black silk cap, his chestnut- 
coloured smaill-clothes properly buckled over his thick 
woollen stockings, and shocs with large buckles on his 
feet; and I m my sky-blue coat, cut in the latest 
fashion, with a fine shirt with a pleated front, and my 
seart radiant with satisfaction. We were only waiting 
‘or our guests—Catharine, Aunt Grethel, the grave- 
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digger, and Zebedee. We walked up and down with 
smiling faces, saying to ourselves, “ All is nght, every- 
thing 1s in 1ts place ; now we ought to bring up the soup- 
tureen ;” and I gave a look-out to sce if any one was 
coming. 

At last Aunt Grethel and Catharine turned the 
corner of the Rue de Fouquet; they were coming back 
from mass, each with her prayer-book under her arm ; 
and further on I saw the old gravedigger, m his best 
coat with the wide sleeves, his old threc-cornered hat 
hanging over his shoulders; and Zebedee, who had put 
on a clean shirt, and had shaved himself. They were 
coming from the ramparts, and walked arm-in-arm 
with a grave air, like people who look scrious because 
they are perfectly happy. 

Then I said—* Here they come, Mons. Goulden.” 

We had just time to pour the soup on the bread we 
had already toasted, and to put the great steaming soup- 
turecn in the middle of the table, which we safely accom- 
plished, when Aunt Grethel and Catharine came in. I 
leave you to fancy their surpiise when they saw this 
fine table. Directly we had embraced cach other, Aunt 
Grethel cried out— 

“‘ So it’s the wedding feast to-day, Mons. Goulden.” 

“Yes, Madame Grethel,’’ answered the kind man, 
smiling, for on days of ceremony he uscd to called her 
Madame Grethel, mstead of “ Gossip,’ or Mother 
Grethel. ‘ Yes, it’s a marriage feast of good friends. 
You must know that Zebedee has just come back, and 
that he and the old gravedigger are to dine with us.” 

“ Ah,” said my aunt, “ I’m very glad to hear it.” 

And Catharine, who had turned quite red, said to me 
in a low tone— 
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Now everything is well. That’s the only thing we 
wanted to make us quite happy.” 

She looked at me as she held my hind. And as we 
sat waiting, some one opened the door; and old Laurent, 
from the Ville de Metz, with two great baskets with 
handles, in which the dishes were ranged in a fair row, 
one over another, called out from the passage— 

‘Mous. Goulden, here’s the diner.” 

“Very well,’ answered Mons Goulden, “arrange it 
on the table for us yourself” 

Then Laurent put the small radishes, and the fricas- 
seed chicken, on the table, and on the nght a fat 
goose, and on the left the beef that we oursclves had 
put into a dish with parsley, he also produced a good 
dish of sour-crout, with small sausages, which he placed 
near the soup-tureen, so that our room had never seen 
such a dinner laid out. 

Directly afterwards we heard the old gravedigger 
and Zebedee coming upstairs, Father Goulden and I 
went to meet him, and Mons. Goulden, embracing 
Zebedee, said to him— 

“Tam delighted to see you! Yes, I know what a 
good comrade you showed yourself to Joseph, in the 
midst of the greatest perils.” 

Then he pressed the old gravedigger’s hand, and said ' 
to him— 

“Father Zebedee, I think you happy in possessing 
such a son.” 

And then Catharine came up to us, and said to 
Zebedee— 

“T cannot please Joseph better than by kissing you. 
You wanted to carry him at Hanau, when your own 
strength was gone. I look on you as a brother,” 
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Zebedee, who had turned quite pale, kissed Catharine 
without replying ; and then we went into the room in 
silence, Catharine, Zebedee, and I; Father Goulden 
and the old gravedigger followed us Aunt Grethel 
was still arranging the dishes; and then she cried out— 

“You are welcome, you are welcome! Those who 
were together in misfortune have now mctin joy. The 
Lord extends His loving-kindness over all the world.” 

She embraced Zcbcedee, who said to her with a 
smile— 

“You are brisk and well as ever, Madame Grethel ; 
it’s a pleasure to see you.” 

“Come, Father Zebedee, do you sit here, at the head 
of the table,” cried Mons. Goulden joyously ; “ and you, 
Zebedee, come here, so that I may have you on my 
right and left; and further off, Joseph, opposite 
Catharine and next to Zebedee; and Madame Grethel 
at the lower end, to supermtend.” 

Every one was pleased with his place. Zebedee 
looked at me with a smile, as if to say—“If we had 
had the quarter of suvh a dinner at Hanau, we should 
not have fallen down by the wayside!’ In fact, joy 
and good appetite appeared m every face. Father 
Goulden presently, with a grave face, dipped the great 
silver ladle nto the soup under the eyes of the guests. 
First he helped the old gravedigger, who sat quite 
silent, and seemed overcome by these honours; then he 
helped his son, and next Catharme, Aunt Grethel, me, 
and himself, and so the dinner began in quite a solemn 
way. 

Zebedee looked at me every now and then, and 
winked his eye in a jovial manner. The first bottle was 
uncorked, and the glasses were filled all round. We 
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drank this wine, which was table wine of a very good 
kind ; but there was better to come, and that’s why we 
aelayod drinking one another’s healths. Then we ato a 
good slice of beef. The old gravedigger said— 

“That’s something good This is excellent beef.” 

And when he was praising the fricassced chicken, too, 
I saw that Catharine was a quick-witted woman; for 
she said to my comrade — 

“You must know, Mons. Zebedec, that we should 
have invited your grandmothcr Margaret, too, whom I 
go to see every now and then, but she’s too old to got 
up ; and therefore, 1f you will allow me, as she cannot 
come, I want her at least to eat a bit with us, and to 
drink a glass of wine to her grandson’s health. What 
do you think, Father Zebedee ¢” 

“ Exactly,” sail the old gravediggcer. “I think it’s 
just what I should lke.” 

Father Goulden looked at Catharine with tears in 
his eyes; and as she rose to choose a nice piece he 
kissed her, and I heard him call her his daughter. 

She went out, with a bottle anda plate. While she 
was gone, Zebedee said to me— 

“ Joseph, that girl who 1s to be your wife deserves 
every happiness. She 1s not only a good girl, she is 
not only a woman who deserves to be loved, but she 
deserves to be respected, for she has the wit that comes 
from a good heart. She guessed what my father and 7 
were thinking of when we saw this good dinner. She 
saw that we should enjoy it a thousand times more 1{ 
my grandmother partook of it, and that’s why I shall 
always love her as a sister.” 

And then he turned his head aside, and said to me 
jn a low voice— 
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“ Joscph, it is at such times as these one feels the 
hardship of being poor; one has not only to give one’s 
blood for one’s country, but because one has to do it, one 
leaves those at home in poverty, and sces them in that 
condition when one returns ” 

I saw that he was getting low-spirited, so I filled his 
glass, and we drank, and these sorrowful thoughts 
passed off. Catharine came back, too, saying that tho 
old grandmother was very much pleased, that she 
thanked Mons. Goulden, and said it was a happy day 
for her, and this put every one m spirits again, And 
as the dinner went on, Aunt Grethel, when she heard 
the bell ring for vespers, went out; but Catharine 
stayed, and as the good wine had freshened us all up, 
we began to talk of the last campaign. 

Then 1t was that we heard the incidents of the great 
march, in the retreat from behind the Rhine to Paris; 
the combats of the battalion at Bibelskirchen and at 
Sarrebruck, where Licutenant Baubin had swum across 
the nver during a termble frost, to destroy some boats 
that were still in the enemy’s power ; the passage at 
Barbefontaine, at Courcelles, Metz, Enzelvin, Champlon, 
and Verdun, always retreating; and the battle of 
Brienne. Already there were hardly any men left; 
but on the 4th of February the battalion had been 
reinforced by the remnants of the 5th hght infantry, 
and from that time 1t was under fire every day; on the 
5th, 6th, and 7th at Méry-sur-Seme; on the Sth at 
Sezanne, where the soldiers diced in the mud, having no 
strength left to extricate themselves; the 9th and the 
10th at Mirs, where Zebedee, at night, buried hinself in 
the manure-heap at a farm, for the sake of the warmth ; 
on the llth the terrible battle of Marché, where Com- 
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mandant Philippe had been wounded by a bayonet 
thrust ; the 12th and 13th, the passage at Montmirail ; 
the 14th, the battle of Beauchamp ; the 15th and 16th, 
the retrograde movement upon Montmurail, whither the 
Prussians had come back; the combats of La Ferté- 
Gauché, of Gouarre, of Qué-i-train, of Neufchcttes, 
and soon. When the Prussians had been beaten, up 
came the Russians; and after the Russians came the 
Austrians, Bavarians, Wurtembergers, Hessians, Saxons, 
and Badeners. 

I have often heard this campaign of France related, 
but never as Zebedee told it. When he spoke, his great 
thin face trembled, his long nose seemed to go down 
over his yellow moustache, and us eyes were clouded ; 
he stretched out his hand, in his old ragged sleeve, and 
one seemed to see before one what he described; one 
could see the great plains of Champagne, where tho 
villages were smoking to 11ght and left; women, chil- 
dren, and old men going about in bands, half naked, 
one carrying an old palliasse, another some old pieces 
of furniture on a cart, while the snow came pelting 
down, and the cannon boomed in the distance, and the 
Cossacks galloped to and fro hke the wid, with 
kitchen pots and pans, and even cld clocks, hanging to 
their saddles, crying— 

‘ Hourra !”’ 

One seemed to see these furious battles, where one 
fought against ten; the desperate peasants coming to 
fight with their pitchforks; and in the evening the 
Emperor, in the open air, sitting astride across a chair, 
his chin resting on his hands, leaning on his stick, 
opposite a little fire, with the generals standing round. 
Thus it was that he slept and dreamt. ‘Terrible ideas 
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must have passed through his head since the days of 
Marengo, Austerlitz, and Wagram. 

‘“‘ Ah,” said Zebedee, ‘‘to fight, to suffer hunger, cold, 
and privation, marching and countermarching — all 
that’s nothing; but to hear women and children 
sighing and complaining in French, amid all the devas- 
tation, and to know that you cannot save them—that 
the more enemies you lull, the more will come, when 
you have to retreat—always to retreat—in spite of 
victonies, in spite of comage, in spite of everything— 
that’s what breaks your heart, Mons Goulden!” 

As we hstencd to him, we looked at one another; no 
one cared to drink, and Mons. Goulden, holding down 
lis great head with a thoughtful air, said in a low 
toue— 

“'Yes—yes—this is the price that glory costs! It’s 
not enough to lose one’s liberty, to lose all the nghts 
one had gained with so much pains—one must more- 
over be pillaged, harricd, burnt and massacred by 
bands of Cossacks!—one must see what has not been 
seen for centuiics—a lot of biigands laying down the 
law! Go on—go on; we aie hstemng—let us know 
all!” 

Catharine, sccing that woe were low-spirited, filled 
the glasses. 

““ Come, let us drink to the health of Mons. Goulden, 
and to the health of Father Zebedee!’ she said. “ All 
these misfortunes are past. They will not come again.” 

Then we drank the healths; and Zebedee told how 
the battahon had again to be reconstructed on the road 
to Soissons, with soldiers of the 18th hght infantry; 
how they had arrived at Meaux, where the Hospital 
“de la Piété”’ spread a pestilence, though it was winter 
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time, because of the crowds of wounded who could not 
be attended to. 

It was horrible! But the worst of all was when he 
told of their arrival in Paris by the barrier of Charen- 
ton—the Empress, King Joseph, the King of Rome, 
the ministers, the new princes and the dukes, all the 
grand people hurrying away in chaises towards Blois, 
and abandoning the capital to the enemy, while the 
poor workmen im blouses, though they had nothing 
of the Empire but being obliged to give up their sons 
for it, rushed by thousands to the mayors’ houses, 
calling for arms to defend the honour of France, while 
the Old Guard drove them back with the bayonet! 
Then all at once Father Goulden cried out— 

“That's enough—that will do, Zebedce. Let us 
change the subycct; better talk of something else !” 

He had grown quite pale all at once. But just then 
Mother Grethel came back from vespers ; and seeing us 
sitting mute, and Mons. Goulden quite disturbed, she 
asked— 

“ Well, what is going on here?” 

“We were talking of the Empress, and of the 
Emperor’s ministers,” answered Mons. Goulden, with a 
strange kind of laugh. 

‘“‘Ah, then I don’t wonder if your wine disagrees 
with you!” she replied. ‘“ As for me, if ever I chance to 
think of it, and to look into the glass, I see that it turns 
me quite green. Ah, the rascals! Fortunately they 
are gone.” 

Zebedee looked downcast ; Mons. Goulden noticed it, 
and cried out— 

‘‘Never mind, France is still a great and glorious 
country. If the new nobles are worth no more thay 
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the old ones, at any rate the people are firm. Let them 
do what they will, the citizens, the workmen, and the 
peasants stand together ; they have the same interests ; 
they will not let go what they have got, and won’t let 
others put their feet on their necks, And now, my 
friends, let us walk out. It’s getting late. Mother 
Grethel and Catharme have some way to go to get 
back to Quatre-Vents , Joseph will accompany them.” 

“No,” said Catharine; ‘to-day Joseph must stay 
with his frend; we will go home alone ”’ 

‘Very well, be it so , Catharine 1s right,” said Mons. 
Goulden. ‘On such a day as this, friends ought to 
stay together.” 

So we went out, arm-in-arm: the mght was coming 
on. On the Place d’Armes we embraced agam. My 
aunt and Catharine went away towards their village, 
and we, after taking a few turns under the great lme- 
trees, entered the brewery of the Wild Man, wheie 
we refreshed ourselves with good foaming beer. Mons. 
Goulden told us about the blockade, the attack of the 
tile-factory at Pernette, the sorties at Bigelberg, at the 
huts beyond, and the bombardment. It was then Il 
learnt, for tho first tume, that he had had the manage- 
ment of a cannon, and that he had originated the 1lea 
of breaking up the mclting-furnaces to make balls. 

These histories were prolonged until the retreat 
sounded at ten o’clock. At last Zebedee Icft us to go 
to barracks, the old gravedigyer went back into Capucin- 
street, and we went to bed, where we slept tll eight 
o’clock next morning, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Two days afterwards my marriage with Catharine 
was celebrated at Aunt Gretbel’s house at Quatre - Vents. 
Mons. Goulden represented my father; I had chosen 
Zehedce for my best man; and some old comrades, who 
had remained in the battalion, were also at the wedding. 

Next day Catharine and I had already taken up our 
quarters at Mons Goulden’s, in the two little rooms 
above the workshop 

Many years have rolled by since then. Mons. 
Goulden, my aunt, and my comrades have disappeared 
from this world. Catharine’s hair 1s quite white ; but 
often, stall, when I look at her, these old times come 
back to me; she seems to sit before me as she was at 
twenty ycars of age, fair and rosy; I sce her arranging 
our flowerpots along the window-sills above; I hear 
her singing in a low voice; I see the sun opposite 
shining on her; and I fancy myself, coming with her 
down the little steep staircase ; and then we come into 
the workroom together and cry, “ Good morning, Mons. 
Goulden,” and he turns round, smiling, and answers, 
“Good morning, my children; good morning” He 
kisses Catharine, who sets about sweeping, rubbing 
the furniture, putting the pot on the fire, wlule we 
arranged the work we had to do during the day. Ah, 
what good times they were! what a happy life! what 
joy! what satisfaction to be young, to have a simple, 
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good, industrious wife! How your whole soul seeins to 
rejoice! How one secs the future extending before one 
—-far, far! We shall never be old—we shall always love 
one another—we shall always keep those we love about 
us—we shall always have courage—we shall always go 
out walking arm-im-arm on Sundays at Bonne-Fon- 
taine! We shall always sit down on the mossy banks 
in the wood, and listen to the bees and the cockchafers 
humming round the great tiecs that glisten in the 
hght. We shall always smile—what a life! what a happy 
hfe! And then m the cvening, when we went quietly 
home, and saw the long streaks of gold that extended 
along the sky, from Wechem to the forest of Mattelbronn, 
we used to look at them im silence, holding each other 
by the hand, when the httle bell of Phalsbourg began 
to sound the “ Angelus,” and all the bells of the vil- 
lages replied throughout the countiy, which was alicady 
growing dak. Ah, youth!—ah, hfe!—everything is 
still present before me, at this day, as 1t was forty years 
ago. Other larks and other lnnets build their nests in 
spring; other blossoms whiten the great apple-trees. 
Can we indeed have changed so much? Have we really 
grown old, as others were old in our day? Thus alone 
would be enough to make me believe that we shall grow 
young again, that we shall love each other again, and 
that we shall mect Father Goulden, Aunt Grethel, and 
all the other worthy people once more. But for this, 
it would be too miserable to grow old. God would not 
give us this trial without hope. Catharine thinks so too. 

So at last we were quite happy, and everything ap- 
peared to us in rosy colours; nothing could trouble our 
happiness. 

This was the time when the allics, by hundreds of 
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thousands, infantry, cavalry, and artillery, on foot and 
on horseback, with oak leaves on their helmcts and 
shakos, and in the muzzles of their muskets, and at the 
pomts of their lances, were passing by the town to return 
home. They uttered cries of joy that could be heard a 
mile away, as the cries of the finches, thrushes, and 
thousands of other birds of heaven are heard im the 
pairmg season. At another time this would have 
troubled me, because 1t was a sign of our defeat; but 
then I consoled myself by thinking, “‘ Let them go, and 
may they never come again!’ And then Zebedcc came 
and told me that every day Russian, Austrian, Prussian, 
and Bavarian officers crossed the town to sce our com- 
mandant, Mons de la Faisandezie, an old emigrant, who 
loaded them with honours—that such and such an 
officer of the battalion had challenged one of these 
strangers; that another, a half-pay officer, had lulled 
two or three of them in duels, at the Roulctte, or the 
Green Tree, or the Baskct of Flowers, for there were 
duels everywhere. Our people could not bear the sight 
of the enemy ; everywhere there was throwing down of 
coats on the grass, and the hospital stretchers were 
always going to and fro. When Zebedee told me these 
things, or told us how so and so many officers had been 
put on half-pay, that their places might be filled by 
others from Coblentz ; that the soldiers were to be com- 
pelled to be present at mass im full dress; that the 
curds were everything, and that the epaulette was no- 
thing now, instead of worrying myself, I used to say to 
myself— 

“Bah! bah! it will all settle down in the end—if 
only we remain at peace, if only we can live and work in 
quiet, that’s the principal thing.” 
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I did not consider that, to keep the peacg, it is not 
enough to be content oneself, but that others must be 
content also I was lke Aunt Grethel, who thought 
all went excellently when once we were married. She 
often came to sce us, brmgmg a basket full of fresh 
eggs, fruits, vegetables, and cakes, for our housckeeping, 
and she would say— 

‘¢ Hh, Mons. Goulden, one need not ask if the children 
are well; one has only to look at them.” 

And she used also to say to me— 

“Hh, Joseph, it’s a better thing to be married, is it 
not, than to be trudging with a bag and a musket on 
the way to Lutzen ?” 

‘Yes, yes, Mother Grethel, I believe you,” I would 
reply, with a laugh that came from my heart. 

Then she would sit down, with her hands on her 
knees, and say— 

“All that comes of the peace . . . . the peace makes 
every one happy—and to think that a set of beggars 
and ragged rascals should still dare to cry out against 
the king !” 

At first Mons. Goulden, seated at his work, would 
say nothing m reply; but if she went on long im this 
way, he said— 

“Come, come, Mother Grethel, be calm. What the 
deuce! You know that opinion 1s free now; we have 
two chambers, we have a constitution, and every one 
may have his opinion.” 

“ That’s true, too,” quoth my aunt, looking aside at 
me with a malicious air. “In the other man’s time we 
were obliged to hold our tongues; and that shows 
another difference,” 

Mons, Goulden did not carry it on further, for he 
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considered my aunt a good woman, but one whom it 
was not worth while to convert. He even smiled when 
she did not cry out too loud; and so things went 
on without any disagreement,—when something new 
occurred. 

First there came an order from Nancy, to force people 
to shut the fronts of their shops during mass on 
Sunday; the Jews and the Lutherans were obliged to 
close, ike the rest. From that time there was no more 
noise in the inns and wine-shops; everything was hke 
dead in the town during mass and vespers; people said 
nothing, but looked at cach other as if they were 
afraid. 

On the Sunday when our shop-front was closed for 
the first time, as we were dining in the shade, Father 
Goulden, who seemed downcast, said— 

**T had hoped, my children, that all was over, that 
good sense would be maintained, and that we should 
have quiet for years; but I sce unfortunately that these 
Bourbons are a kind of Dagoberts. All this has a 
queer look about it.” 

He said no more on that Sunday, and went out in 
the afternoon to read the gazcttes. All the people who 
knew how to read, used, while the peasants were at 
mass, to go and read the newspapers, after closing their 
shops. From that time it was that the citizens and the 
master artisans got into the habit of reading the news- 
papers; and a little while afterwards, they even wanted 
to have a casino. 

I remember that every one was talking of Benjamin 
Constant, and that great confidence was placed in him, 
Mons. Goulden thought highly of him, and as he had 
got into the habit of going out every evening to read 
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what was going on, at Father Colin’s, we thus heard the 
news. He would say to us— 

‘The Duke of Angouléme is at Bordeaux, the Count 
of Artois is at Marseilles; they promise this; they 
have said that.” 

Catharine was more curious than I; she was fond of 
hearmg news about the country, and when Mons. Goul- 
den said anything, I could see mm her eycs that she 
considered he was nght. 

One evening he said to us— 

“The Duke of Beriy 1s coming here.” 

We were very much astonished. 

‘¢ What is he gome to do here, Mons. Goulden?” 
asked Catharine. 

“ IIe 1s comme to review the regiment,” he an- 
swered with a smile. “Iam curious to see him. Tho 
papers say that he is hke Bonaparte, but that he is 
much more clever That’s not to be wondcred at m a 
legitimate prmee; if he had not more cleverness than 
the son of a peasant, how unfortunate that would be! 
But you, Joseph, who know the other one, you will 
be able to judge of the affair ” 

It may be imagined how this news woke up the 
country round about. From that day nothing was 
thought of but erecting trrumphal arches and making 
white flags. All the villagers from the environs were 
¢o come on carts ornamented with garlands <A trium- 
phal arch was erected at Phalsbourg, and another on 
the hill of Saverne. This happened at the end of the 
month of September. Every day Catharine and I, in 
the evening after supper, uscd to go and see how the 
triumphal arch was getting on. It was between the 
Ville de Metz Hotel and the confectioner Durr’s house, 
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on the road. The old carpenter Ulrich and his lads 
were building it; 1t was hke a great gate, which they 
covered with garlands of oak-leaves, and on the facades 
magnificent white flags were unfurled. 

While that work was being finished, Zebedee came to 
see us two or three times The prince was to come by 
way of Metz. Letters were received in the regiment, 
letters which represented him as being as severe as 
though he had gained fifty battles But what vexed 
Zebedce more than anythimg was that the prince called 
our old officers, officers of fortune. 

At last he arrived, on the Ist October, at six o’clock 
in the evening. They were already firmg cannon when 
he was stall on the Gerberhoff Slope He alighted at 
the Ville de Metz, without passing under the triumphal 
arch. The square was crowded with officers in full- 
dress uniform. From every window there were shouts 
of ‘Vive le roi! Vive le Duc de Beiry!'”’ just as m 
Napoleon’s time they used to cry, “ Vive ’Empereur 

Mons. Goulden, Catharine, and I could not get near, 
so great was the crowd; but we saw the chaises and 
the horses go past. A sentry barred the road towards 
our house. 

That same evening the duke received the corps of 
officers. He deigned to accept a dinner that the officers 
of the 6th offered him, but he only mvited Colonel 
Zaepfel in return, 

After the dinner, which lasted till ten o’clock, the no- 
tables gave him a ball at the college. All the officers, 
all the fiiends of the Bourbons, im black coats, with 
white silk small-clothes and stockings, went there with 
the prince; and young ladies of good family, in white 
dresses, were to be found thcre in crowds. I seem still 
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to hear, in the middle of the night, the horses of the 
corttge passing by, and the thousand cries of “ Vive le 
roi! Vive le Due de Berry !”’ 

All the windows were illuminated, and before those 
of the town-commandant was to be scen a great sky- 
blue escutcheon; the crown and the three hlies shone 
upon it in the darkness The music of the regiment 
echoed from the great hall of the college. Mademoiselle 
Brémer, who had a very fine voice, was to have sung to 
the prince the song of “ Vive Henri Quatre!’ But all 
the town knew next morning that she had been, as it 
were, dazzled at the sight of the pimce, so that she 
had not been able to get out a single woid, and evcry- 
body was repeating— 

‘Poor Mademoiselle Fehuté! poor Mademoiselle 
Felicité !”’ 

The ball was kept up all mght. Mons Goulden, 
Catharine, and I had becn asleep for a long tame when 
we were awoke towards three o’clock in the morning 
by the hussars clattcring by, and by cries of ‘ Vive le 
Duc de Beary!’ These princes must have good consti- 
tutions to go to all these balls and all these dinners 
that people offer thom on their way. It must be very 
wearisome to them, especially after 2 time, when people 
call them “ Your majesty,” “ Your dignity,” “Your ex- 
cellence,” “ Your grace,” “ Your worship,” and, im fact, 
every extraordinary name thy can mvent to make 
them bcheve they adore them, and look upon them as 
gods. Yes, if at last they des »ise men, it’s not to be 
wondered at, if any one were to do as much to us, we 
too should at last think that we were cagles. 

But what I have just related 1s the exact truth, and 
I have not said too much, 
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Next day it began again, so to speak, with new en- 
thusiasm. The weather was very fine ; but as the prince 
had slept badly, and had been much wearied at seeing 
these little citizens, who tried unsuccessfully to imitate 
the court, and perhaps because he thought that people 
did not cry, ‘‘ Vive le roi! Vive le Duc de Berry!” 
enough, for the soldicrs kept silence, he was m a very 
bad humour 

That day I saw him very well during the review at 
the side of the square , and Mons Goulden, Catharine, 
and I were at Witmann’s, the leathersceller’s, on the first 
floor, and duiimg the benediction of the flag, and the 
“Te Deum” in the church, we also saw him, for we 
had the fourth bench opposite the choir. They said 
that he was hke Napoleon, but that was not true, he 
was a plaim, short, thickset man, with checks pale 
from fatigue, and not lively at all, but quite the contrary. 
Durmg all the ceremony he did nothmg but yawn 
and balance himself to and fio on his hips slowly, 
hke a clock. I tell you what I saw myself; and that 
shows how blind people aic, and how they want to 
find out hkencsses everywhere. 

During the review, I also recollected how the Emperor 
used to come on horseback, and see at a glance if 
everything was in order; wlule the duke came towards 
the ranks on foot, and even reproved old soldiers once 
or twice, looking at them m a haughty way That was 
the worst of all. He looked at Zebedee in that manner, 
and Zebedee never forgave him for it. 

So much for the review. But a graver thing was 
the distribution of crosses and fleurs-de-lis, When I 
tell you that all the mayors, the deputies, the coun- 
cillurs of Baraques d’en Haut, and of Baraques des 
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Bois-de-Chénes, of Holdesloh, and Hirschland received 
the decoration of the fleur-de-lis, because they marched 
at the head of their village with the white flag; and 
that Pinacle, because he had arrived first with the 
music of the Bohemian Waldtcufel, who played before 
him “ Vive Henri Quatre,” and five or six other white 
flags, larger than all the rest, reccrved the cross of the 
Legion of Honour—when I tell you that, you may 
imagine what respectable pcople thought; 1t was a 
complete scandal. 

In the afternoon, towards four o’clock, the prince 
departed for Strasbourg, accompanied by all the 
royalists mn the province, riding, some on good horses, 
and others, ike Pinacle, on old screws. They had 
yrepared dinner for him in the direction of Saverne. 

One thing that all the Phalsbourgians of that day 
still remember is that the prince was already in his 
chaise and was being driven slowly away, when an 
emigrant officer, bareheaded and m uniform, began 
running after it, crying out in a lamentable voice that 
was heard all over the square— 

“Bread, my prince! bread for my children!’ 

This made the people blush, and run away for very 
shame. 

We had gone back into our own house in silence; 
Father Goulden seemed thoughtful, when Aunt Grethel 
arrived. 

“Well, Mother Grethel,” said he to her, “ you ought 
to be pleased.” 

* And why ?” 

*‘ Pinacle has got a decoration.” 

Then she turned quite green, and sat down; after a 
minute she said— 
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“That’s the most rascally thing I ever heard of. 
But if the prince had known how worthless Pinacle is, 
Mons. Goulden, instead of giving him a cross, he’d 
have had him hanged.” 

“ That’s just the mischief,” answered Mons. Goulden. 
“Those people do so many things of this sort without 
knowing 1t—and when they get to know it, 1t will per- 
haps be too late.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Tuvus it was that Monscigneur the Duke of Berry 
visited the castern depaitments , his most trifling words 
were reported far and wide, some were loud im praise 
of his infinite graces, and others were silent. 

After that time, the idea occurred to me move than 
once that all these emigrants, all these half-pay officers, 
all these preachers, with their processions and their ex- 
piations, would oveituin everything before they had 
done; and some time after, at the beginning of winter, 
we knew that 1t was not only m our part of the country, 
but far back m Alsace also, that affairs weie bem: 
mismanaged im that way. 

One morning, when Father Goulden and I were at 
work, between eleven and twelve o’clock, each thinking 
his own thoughts, and wlule Catharine was preparing 
the table, I went out to wash my hands at the pump, 
as I was accustomed to do before dmner. An old 
woman was wiping her fect on the straw mat at tho 
foot of the stairs, she shook out her skirts that were 
covered with mud, m her hand she held a stick, and a 
large chaplet hung round her neck. As I looked down 
on her from tke tcp of the staus, she began climbmg 
up; and I saw at once, fiom her httle eyes with the 
crow’s feet round them, and her little mouth surrounded 
by numberless wrinkles, that 1t was Anna Marie, the 
pugrim of Saint-Witt. 
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This poor old woman uscd often to bring us watches 
to repair, for pious persons who put confidence in her; 
and Father Goulden was always glad to sce her. 

“Ah!” he cried, “1t?s Anna Maric; we’ll have a 
good pinch of snuff together. And how 1s Mons. the 
Curé so-and-so? and how 1s Mons. the Vicar so-and- 
soP Does he keep his good looks yetP And Mons. 
Jacob of such-and-such a place? and the old Sacnstan 
Niclausse? Does he 1ing the bells still at Dann, at 
Hirschland, and at Saint-Jean? He must begin to be 
getting very old.” 

* Ah, Mons. Goulden, thank you for Mons. Jacob; 
you know that he lost Mademoiselle Christine last 
year.” 

“What, what? Mademoiselle Christine ?” 

‘Yes, alas!” 

“What a misfortune! Well, we must remember 
that we are all mortal.” 

“Yes, Mons Goulden, and then, one has the hene- 
fit of receiving the holy consolations of the Church.” 

‘Certainly, certainly ; that’s the cluef thing.” 

In that way they uscd to talk, and Father Goulden 
laughed quictly to hmself He knew everything that hap- 
pened in the sacristy for six leagues round the town. 
From tame to time he would give me a sly look. Ihad 
seen such looks a hundred times during my apprentice- 
ship; butit will be understood that, on this day, Mons. 
Goulden was more anxious than usual to learn , what 
was going on in the country. 

“« Ah, it’s Anna Marie!” said he, rising; “ why, how 
long is 1t since we saw you last ?” 

‘Three months, Mons. Goulden, a good three 
months ; I’ve been making pilgrimages to Saint-Witt, 
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to Saint-Odille, to Marienthal, and 10 Haslach. I had 
vows to pay to all the saints im Alsace, in Lorraine, 
and in the Vosges. At last, I have almost got through ; 
T have only Saint-Quirin to do now.” 

“Ah, so much the better—your affairs are going 
well. I’m glad to hearit. Sit down, Anna Marie, and 
rest.” 

I could see in his eyes how pleased he was to make 
the old woman tell her chaplet. But it appeared that 
Anna Maric had business elsewhere. 

“ Ah, Mons. Goulden'” she said, “I cannot to-day, 
for the others are before me, I mean Mother Ewig, 
Gaspard Rosenkrantz, and Jacob Heahg I must get 
as far as Samt-Quimn this evening, and I only called in 
to tell you that the clock at Dosenhcim 1s out of order, 
and they want you to repair 1t.” 

“Pooh, pooh! you'll stay a httle” 

«No, I cannot, I’m very sorry, Mons. Goulden, but 
I must finish my round.” 

She had already taken up her parcel, and Mons. 
Goulden looked quite put out; when Catharine, who 
was putting.the great dish of cabbage on the table, 
said— 

“What, you are going away, Anna Mane? What 
are you thinking of? Here’s your plate ready for you.” 

Then the old woman turned her head, and saw the 
great smoking soup-tureen, and the cabbages, which 
cast a savoury smell all round. 

“T’m in a great hurry,” she said, doubtfully. 

“ Bah, you’ve good legs,” retorted Catharine, with a 
merry glance in Mons. Goulden’s direction. 

* Oh, for that, thank God my limbs are sound enough 
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“Very well, then, sit down, and get up your strength 
a little ; it’s a hard occupation to be always walking.” 

“Yes, Madame Bertha, certainly; the fifteen pence 
one gets are hardly eained, I can tell you.” 

I set the chairs round, and said— 

“Come, sit down, Anna Marie, and give me your 
stick.” 

“IT must do as you wish,” she replied; “ but I shall 
not stay long; I will only eat a mouthful, and then I 
must go.” 

‘Yes, yes, that’s understood, Anna Marie,” said 
Mons. Goulden ; “ you shall not be detained long.” 

We had taken our places, and Mons Goulden began 
to help us. Cathaiime glanced at me with a smile, and 
Isaid to myself, “The women are cleverer than we, 
after all.” 

I felt very glad. What can a man wish for better 
than to have a clever wife? Sheisa real treasure ; and 
I’ve often noticed that men are very happy who let 
themselves be led by wives of that kind. 

It may be imagined that when she was once at table, 
near a good stove, instead of being 1n the open aur, with 
her feet in the mud, and feeling the November wind 
whistling through her skirts—it will be magined, I say, 
that Anna Marie gave up the 1dca of setting out imme- 
diately. She was a good creature, and at the age of 
sixty-five years she still supported two little childien 
of her son’s, who had died some years before. And when 
one has to travel the country at that age, to 1cceive the 
wind, and the rain, and the snow on one’s back, to sleep 
in barns and stables on straw, and to eat nothing but 
potatoes three days out of the four, and not always as 
many of those as one would hke—all this is not likely 
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to make one despise a good plateful of hot soup, a good 
piece of smoked bacon, with good cabbage, and two or 
three glasses of wine to warm one’s heart! No, one 
must look at things as they arc, the life of these poor 
people is a very sad one, and every one would do well 
to go on a pilgrimage on his own account. 

Anna Marie seemed to understand the difference 
between being at table and being on the road, she ate 
with a good appetite, and seemed quite to enjoy telling 
us all she had heard durmg her last rounds. 

“Yes,” she said, “everything 1s going well now; all 
these processions and expiations that you have seen are 
nothing yet, 1t must increase from day to day. And 
you must know that there aie missionalics coming 
among us, as they uscd to go among savages in the 
old times, to conveit us, and that they come from 
Mons I'o1.bin-Janson and Mons de Rauzan, because the 
corruption of the times is too great. And they are 
going to build up the convents again, everywhere, and 
the bariiers arc to be put back on the roads, just as 
before the rebellion of five-and-twenty years ago! And 
when the pilgrims arrive at the gates of the convents, 
as soon as they ring, the doors will be opened to them 
directly ; the lay brother will bring them bowls of 
gravy soup, with meat in it, on oidinary days, and 
bowls of soup meagre, with fish, on Fridays and Satur- 
days, and every day in Lent In that way piety will 
increase, and everybody will want to be a pilgrim. 
But the religious ladies of Bischofsheim have said that 
only the old pilgiims, who follow it from father to son, 
as we do, will be allowed to go on pilgrimages, because 
every one is to remain in his station; the peasants are 
to be attached to the soil, and the seigneurs are to 
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ave their castles back to govern them. I’ve heard 
these things myself, with my own ears, at the rcligious 
ladies’, who are to have their dowries back again, 
because they have come back from exile, and they must 
have their dowries back to build up the chapel again ; 
that’s an assured thing. 

‘Ah, good Heaven, if 1t were only done, and I could 
have the benefit of 11 1m my old age! I’ve been fasting 
a long time now, and my granddaughters too. I shall 
take them with me, I shall teach them prayers, and I 
shall have the consolation, at my death, to leave them a 
good profession.” 

When we heard her tell these things, contrary as 
they were to common sense, we were still quite moved, 
because she wept with pleasure, beforehand, at the 
thought of scemg her grandclildren begging at the 
gates of convents, and the lay biother bringing out soup 
to them. 

* And you must know also,” she said, “ that Mons. 


+ de Rauzan and the Reverend Mons. Tarin desire that 


the chateaux shall be rcbwmlt; and that the forests, the 
meadows, and the fields are to be given up to the 
nobles, and that all the old ponds are to be filled with 
water provisionally, because the ponds belong to the 
reverend fathers, who have not tune to plough, to 
sow, and to recap; everything must come by itself to 
them.” 

“But tell me, Anna Marie,” said Father Goulden, “is 
all this quite sure that you are tellmg us? I can 
hardly beheve that such great happiness is reserved for 
us.” 

“It is perfectly sure, Mons. Goulden,” she replied. 
“Mons, the Count d’Artois wants to be saved, and that 
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he may be saved all must be put back into its right 
order. At Marienthal Mons. the Vicar Antoine told us 
the same things again last week. They are things, you 
sce, that come from above. Only one must still have a 
little patience; the hearts of the people must grow 
accustomed to these things by preachings and expua- 
tions. ‘Those who won’t accustom themselves to them, 
like the Jews and the Lutherans, will be compelled. 
And the Jacobins is 

When she mentioned the Jacobins, Anna Marie all at 
once looked at Mons. Goulden, and turned red to the 
ears; but she recovered herself, for he was smiling. 

“Among the Jacobins,” she then said, “there are 
certainly some very good people. But the poor must 
live for all that. The Jacobins took the property of 
the poor away, and that’s not nght.” 

“ But where did they take the poor people’s property 
from, Anna Maric ?” 

*Tusten, Mons. Goulden. The monks and the capu- 
chins had the poor people’s property, and the Jacobins 
divided it all amongst themselves.” 

Ah, I understand, I understand,’ said Father 
Goulden. ‘The monks and the capuchins had your 
property, Anna Marie. Now I should never have guessed 
that.” 

Mons. Goulden continucd to smile; and Anna Maric 
said— 

“I knew very well that we should agree in tho 
end.” 

“Yes, yes, we agree,” said he kindly. 

I listened to this talk without saying anything, being 
naturally curious to hear what was going to happen to 
us. It was easy to see that Anna Marie was reporting 
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to us what she had picked up during her last jour- 
ney. 

She also observed that miracles were going to begin 
again; that Saint Quirinus, Saint Odulle, and the rest 
would not work miracles under the usurper; but that 
now the miracles were already beginning again; for 
that the httle black statue of St. John, at Korzcroth, 
when it saw the old prior come back from exile, had 
actually shed tcars. 

“Yes, yes, I understand,” said Mons. Goulden; 
“that does not astonish me, after the expiations and 
processions, the saints must ceitamly work muracles 
too; that’s nothing but natural, Anna Marie, that’s 
nothing but natural.” 

“ Certamly, Mons. Goulden , and when folks sec the 
miracles their faith will return.” 

“ That’s clear, that’s clear.” 

The dinner was over by this time. Anna Marie, 
seeing that nothing more appeared, remembered that 
she was behind time, and exclaimed— 

“Good Heavens, there’s one o’clock stiiking; and 
the others must be almost at Exschewiller by this time. 
I must bid you farewell now.” 

She had got up, and seized her stick with an impor- 
tant air of business. 

“Well, a happy journey to you, Anna Marie,” said 
Mons. Goulden ; “and don’t let us wait so long for you 
next time.” 

“ Ah, Mons. Goulden,” she said, at the door, “it’s 
rot my fault that I don’t sit at your table every day ”’ 

She laughed, and added, as she took up her parcel— 

*‘ Good-bye till we meet again ; and for the good you 
have done me I will pray to the blessed Quirinus to 
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send you a big boy, as red and fresh as a pippin. You 
see, Madame Bertha, that’s all a poor old woman hke 
me can do.” 

When I heard these pleasant words, I said to myself, 
“This poor old Anna Marie is a good soul, after all. 
What she has been talking about is just what I wish 
most in the whole world May Heaven hear her !” 

I was quite moved by this good wish. Then she 
went downstairs, and when we heard her shuttimg the 
door below behind her, Catharine began laughing, and 
said— 

“This time she has unloaded her budget well.” 

“Yes, my children,’ rephed Mons. Goulden, who 
looked quite pensive; “that’s what may be called 
human ignorance. One would think that poor old 
creature invented all this; unfortunately she picks 1 all 
up, right and left; 1t 1s word for word what the 
emigrants think, and what their journals are repeating 
day by day, and what the preachers are preaching 
openly in all the chuiches. Lows XVIII. 1s in their 
way; he has too much good sense to please them; 
their real king 1s Monsecigneur the Count of Artois, 
who wants to be saved, and 1n order that monseigneur 
may do that, it 1s necessary that everything should be 
put back into the state 1t was in before the rebellion 
of five-and-twenty vears ago. It 1s requisite that the 
national lands should be restored to their old pro- 
prietors; it 1s necessary that the nobility shall have 
their privileges, as in 1788, and shall engross all grades 
of command in the army; it is necessary that the 
Catholic and Apostolic religion shall be the only reli- 
gion in the state; Sunday and the saints’ days must be 
observed ; and it is necessary that heretics be driven out 
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from all offices, and that the priests alone give instruc- 
tion to the children of the people; it is necessary that 
this great and ternble nation, which for five-and-twenty 
years has carried its ideas of liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity through all the world, by means of good sense 
and of victories, and which would never have been van- 
quished if the Empcror had not made an alliance 
with the kings at Tuilsit; it is necessary that this 
nation, which in a few years has produced as many 
great captains, oratois, learned men and geniuses of 
all kinds, as the noble familes have produced in two 
thousand years, should yicld up everything, and be set 
to scratching the earth again; while the others, who 
are not one to a thousand of the people, gorge them- 
selves from generation to generation, and live easy 
lives at the people’s expense! Oh, most certainly the 
fields and meadows and ponds will be given up, as Anna 
Marie has said, and the people will build up the castles 
again, and the convents; there can be no doubt about 
that; to be agreeable to Mons. the Count of Artois, 
and help him to carry out his intentions, that’s the 
best the people can do ..... sucha great prince as 
that!” 

Then Father Goulden clasped his hands and looked 
at the ceiling, and he said— 

“Oh, Heaven! that has caused the little black St. 
John of Kortzeroth to work so many miracles, if thou 
couldst but make one single ray of common sense enter 
the heads of monseigneur and his friends, I think this 
would be finer still than the tears of the little saint! 
And that other man, yonder in his island, with his 
clear eyes, he’s like a hawk, making believe to sleep, 
while he sees geese dabbling about in a pond—remem- 
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ber that five or six beats of his wings would bring him 
upon them; the geese will fly away, but we shall have 
all Europe upon our shoulders once more.” 

He said these words with a grave aur, and I looked 
at Catharine, not knowing whether to laugh or cry. 
All at once he sat down and said— 

“Come, Joseph, all this 1s not cheerful; but what 
are we to do? It’s time to sit down to our work again. 
Just look and see what’s the matter with Mons. le 
Curé Jacob’s watch.” 

Then Catharine took away the cloth, and we settled 
to work again, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


TE winter had come. It was a rainy winter, with 
intervals of snow and wind. In those days, the roofs 
were not yet provided with gutters; the rain used to 
diop fiom the tiles, and the wind blew it into the 
middle of the sticets The plashing was heard all day 
long, while the stove hummed, and Cathaime moved 
about around us, looking to the fire, now and then 
lifting up the covers of the saucepans, and at intervals 
singing in a low voice as she sat at her wheel Father 
Goulden and I had become so accustoined to this kind 
of life, that our wo1k was done, so to speak, without 
our thinking of it. We had nothing to disturb our- 
selves about. The table was always laid, and the dinner 
served, at twelve o'clock piccisely It was real family 
hfe 

In the evening, Mons Goulden used to go out after 
supper, to 1cad the Guzelte at Tloffmann’s Caf¢, with 
his old cloak well drawn up over his shoulders, and hig 
great fox-skin cap drawn down over his cars. In sp ie 
of these precautions, sometimes, after ten o’clock at 
night, when we were already in bed, we heard him come 
back coughing, when he had got his feet wet. Then 
Catharizie said to me— 

“He’s coughing now; he thinks himself as young 
as when he was twenty years old.” 

And in the morning she did not hesitate to scold 
him, 
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“Mons. Goulden,” she would say, “you are not 
prudent. You have a bad cold, and you go out every 
evening.” 

“ What would you have, my child ?” he would answer. 
“T’ve got into the habit of reading the newspaper now; 
the habit has got the better of me. I’m always want- 
ing to know what Benjamin Constant and the rest of 
them say. It’s like a second life to me, and often I 
think ‘They might have mentioned this thing or that. 
If Melchior Goulden had been there, he would have 
enlarged on such and such a theme, and that could not 
have failed to produce a great effect.’ ” 

Then he would shake his head, and laugh, as he 
sald— 

“‘ Every one thinks he has more cleverness and good 
sense than other pcople; but I’m always pleased with 
Benjamm Constant ” 

We did not know what to answer, for his love for the 
newspaper was too great. But one day Catharine said 
to him— 

“Mons Goulden, if you want to hear the news now, 
that’s no 1eason why you should make yourself ill. 
Why don’t you do lke the old carpenter Carabin ? 
He made an arrangement, last week, with Father Hoff- 
mann, who sends him the newspaper after seven o’clock, 
when the others have read it, for payment of three 
francs a month. In this way, without putting himself 
to any trouble, Carabin knows all that 1s gomg on, and 
his wife, old Bebel, too, they talk over these matters 
between themselves, in the chimney corner, and argue 
together about them; and that’s what you ought 
to do.” 

“Well, do you know, Catharme, that’s a famous 
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idea,” said Mons. Goulden. “But, you see— three 
francs !” 

“‘The three francs are nothing,” I then struck in; 
“the chief thing is, not to get ill. You cough every 
evening like an invalid, and this must not go on.” 

These words of mine, far from vexing him, pleased 
him; for he saw that we spoke from affection for him, 
and that he ought to listen to us 

“Very well,” he said, “‘ we will try to arrange matters 
as you wish. I’m the more ready, because a crowd of 
officers on half-pay fill the cafés from mornmng till 
night, passing the Gazette about to each other, so that 
one has to wait two hours sometimes before one can 
get hold of it. Yes, Catharine 1s nght.” 

And that very day he went to sce Father Hoffmann 
about it; and the end was that Michel, one of tho 
waiters at the café, used to bring us the Gazelle every 
evening after seven o’clock, just as we rose from table. 
Each time we heard him coming upstairs 1t was a real 
pleasure to us; and we all said— 

‘“‘ Here comes the Gam ite!” 

Then we would get up from table. Catharine made 
haste to take away the cloth, and put everything in 
order; I would put a good large log m the fire, Mons. 
Goulden took his spectacles from their case, and while 
Catharine knitted, and I smoked my pipe lke an old 
soldier, watching the flame dancirg m the stove, he 
used to read us the news from Paris. No one can 
imagine how glad we were to find Benjamin Constant 
and two or three others upholding what we ourselves 
thought to be right. Sometimes Mons. Goulden was 
obliged to pause to wipe his spectacles, and then 
Catharine would exclaim— 
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‘‘ How well those people speak! Those are what one 
may call sensible men! Yes, what they maintain is 
just—it’s the simple truth !” 

Both of us approved. Father Goulden only used to 
think that this or that subject might have been men- 
tioned, but that what was said was good. Then he 
would continue his reading, which lasted till ten 
o'clock; and then we would go to bed, thinking of 
what we had heard. 

Outside, the wind whistled as it whistles at Phals- 
bourg; the weathercocks turned creaking in their 
sockets, and the rain beat agaist the walls, and we, 
warm and comfortable, listened to it, thanking Heaven 
for our shelter, till sleep came and made us forget 
everything. Ah, how sweetly one slecps, and how 
happy one is, when the mind 1s at rest, and one has 
strength and health, and the love and respect of those 
whom one loves! What can one wish for more in this 
world? Days, weeks, and months passed away in this 
manner; we became in a certain way politicians ; and 
when the ministers were going to speak, we used to 
think beforehand— 

“ Ah! the rascals, they’re gomg to deceive us; ah! 
the bad race—they ought to be driven away, every 
one of them.” 

Catharine especially could not endure these people ; 
and when Mother Grethel came and spoke to us as she 
used to do about our good king Louis XVIII., we used 
to let her have her say out of respect for her, but we 
pitied her for being so blind concerning the affairs of 
the country. 

It must be remarked, moreover, that these emigrants, 
ministers, and princes behaved towards us like down- 
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right insolent people. If Mons. the Count of Artois 
and his sons had put themselves at the head of the 
Bretons, if they had marched upon Paris and gained the 
victory, they would have had a right to say to us: “ We 
are your masters, and we lay down the law for you.” 
But to have been driven away in the first mstance, and 
then to have been brought back by the Prussians and 
the Russians, and then to set about humihating us, 
that was a very disagreeable thing! The older I grow 
the more certain I feel of that , 1t was shameful ! 

Zebedee, too, used to come and see us from time to 
time, and he knew everything we read in the Gazette. 
He it was who first told us how some young emigrants 
had driven General Vandamme from the prescnce of 
the king That old soldicr, who had come home from 
a Russian prison, and whom all the army respected, in 
spite of his misfortune at Kulm, had been led out by 
them, they telling him that this was no place for him. 
Vandamme had been colonel of a regiment quartered at 
Phalsbourg ; all the town knew him , and no one can de- 
scribe the indignation the honest people felt at this news. 

It was Zebedee, too, who told us that lawsuits were 
being carried on against the half-pay officers, and that 
their letters were stolen im the post-office, to try and 
make them appear as traitors. A little while afterwards 
he told us that the officers’ daughters at the school of 
St, Denis were to be sent away with a pension of 
two hundred francs each; and afterwards, that the 
émigrés wanted to have the sole mght of sending their 
sons to the schools of St. Cyr and La Fesche, whence 
they were to emerge as officers; while the people were 
to remain common soldiers at a halfpenny a day, for 
all time to come, 
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The gazettes told the same tale, but Zebedee knew 4 
number of particulars ; every one of the soldiers knew 
all about it. I could never describe to you Zebedeo’a 
face, as he sat by the stove, with his black short pipe 
in his mouth, telling us these abominations; his great 
nose used to grow quite white, the lds twitched at the 
corners of his light grey eyes, and from time to time he 
would affect to laugh, muttermg— 

“Tt’s going on—it’s gomg on!” 

“And what do the other soldiers think of all this?” 
asked Mons. Goulden. 

“ Why, they think it’s going on well, When one 
has spilt one’s blood for France durmg twenty years— 
when one has secn ten, or fifteen, or twenty campaigns, 
has got three stripes and 1s covered with wounds, 1t’s 
a cheerful thing, Father Goulden, to hear that one’s old 
chiefs are being scent away, that their daughtcis are 
being turned out, and that the sons of those men are 
going to be officers for ever” And as he said this, his 
checks trembled, up to his ears 

“ Certainly, certainly, it’s unfoitunate,” said Father 
Goulden, “ but discipline must always be kept up; the 
marshals obey the ministers, the officers obey the mar- 
shals, and the soldiers the officers ” 

“You are right,” answered Zebedee. ‘“ But they’re 
beating the tattoo.” 

And then he would shake hands with us, and run off 
hastily to the barracks. 

Thus the whole winter passed away. The indigna- 
tion became greater from day to day. The town was 
full of half-pay officers who dared no longer stay m 
Paris—heutenants, captains, commandants, colonels of 
all the infantry and cavalry regiments; people who 
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lived on a small glass of spirits and a crust of bread, 
gnd who were the more unhappy inasmuch as they had 
to kcep up appearances. Fancy men of this kind, with 
hollow checks, close-cut hair, their eyes flashing, with 
their great moustaches, and their old regulation great- 
coats, the buttons of which they had been obliged to 
change. Fancy them walking about three, or six, or 
ten in a group, on the great square, with great sword- 
sticks hanging from their button-holes, and their great 
cocked hats sct square acrc.s their shoulders, always 
well brushed, but so worn and shabby that you thought 
at once they could not have a quarter enough to eat 
Still you could not help saying to yoursclf—‘ These are 
the victors of Jemmapcs, Fleurus, Zunch, Hohen- 
linden, Marengo, Austerlitz, Friedland, and Wagram ; 
if we are proud of beimg Irenchmen, 1t’s not the Count 
of Artois or the Duke of Berry or of Angouléme who 
can boast of being the cause of our piide, but those men 
yonder, And now they’re left to perish, and the very 
bread 1s refused them, while emigrants are put in their 
places. It’s really an abomination.” It did not need 
for a man to have much good sense, or kindness, or 
justice to see that this was agaimst nature. 

For my part, I could not bear to sce these wretched 
people; 1 mado my heart ache When a man has 
served, if 1t be only for six months, the feeling of 
respect for his old chiefs, for those whom he has scen 
in the front, in the fire, always icmaims with him. I 
was ashamed of my country for suffermg such scan- 
dalous things to be done. 

One thing that I shall never forget is how, at the end 
of the month of January, 1815, two of these half-pay 
officers, Jue of them tall and thin, his head already grey, 
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known by the name of Colonel Falconette, and who seemed 
to have served 1n the infantry, the other short and thick- 
set, who was called Commandant Margarot, and still 
wore his whiskers hussar-fashion—how these two men 
came and offered to sell us a signet watch. It-was about 
ten o’clock in the morning. I think I see them now, 
entering gravely, the colonel in his high collar, and the 
other with his head sunk deep between luis shoulders. 
Their watch was a gold one,im a double case, a re- 
peater; 16 marked the seconds, and only required wind- 
ing up once aweek I had never seen such a beauty. 
Mons. Goulden was examining it- I turned round on 
my chair, and looked at the two men, who seemed ter- 
ribly in want of moncy; the hussar especially, with his 
brown bony face, his great reddish moustache, his little 
brown eycs, his broad shoulders, and his long arms 
hanging down by his sides, inspired me with profound 
respect I thought, “ When that man held his hussar’s 
sabre with that long arm stretched out, he could reach 
far; his little eyes must have flashed under his thick 
eyebrows, he could cut and thrust hke hghtnmg.” I 
pictured him to mysclf in a charge, half-hidden behind 
the head of Ins horse, with his point well forward, and 
then my admiration increased still more. 

I then suddenly remembered that Commandant 
Margarot and Colonel Falconctte had killed Austrian 
and Russian officers in duels behind the Green Tree, 
and that all the town had becn talking of them five 
months before, when the allies passed through. And 
then the tall colonel, with no shirt-collar round his neck, 
thin, dull, and pale as he looked, with his grey hair and 
cold manner, s*emed to me very respectable. 

I waited to hear what Father Goulden would sey 
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about their watch. He kept his eyes fixed upon it 
with a kind of profound admiration, while the two men 
waited with a quiet look, but still with the appearance 
of people ill at ease, and unable to hide their embarvass- 
ment 

At last Mons Goulden said— 

“This, gentlemen, 1s a beautiful picce of workman- 
ship ; it’s what one may call a watch for a prince.” 

“Certainly,” rephed the hussar, “and it 1s from a 
prince that I received 1t, after the battle of Rabbe.” 

He looked at the other, who said nothing 

Then Mons. Goulden, looking more attentively at 
them, saw that they were in great distress. Then he 
took off his black silk cap, and slowly rose, and 
said— 

“Gentlemen, don’t be offended at what Iam going 
to say, for I am, like yourselves, an old soldier. I 
have served France under the Republic, and I can 
understand that 1t must be a real heartbreak to be 
obliged to sell an article of this kind, an article that 
reminds us of a fine action*in our life, and recalls the 
memory of a cluef who 1s dear to us” 

I had never heard Father Goulden speak with s6 
much emotion He stood with his bald head bent 
down in a mournful way. and his eyes fixed on the 
ground, as if to avoid sceing the sorrow of those to 
whom he spoke. The commandant had turned quite 
red, his little eyes appeared clouded, and his great 
fingers twitched; the colonel had become as pale ag 
death. I should have lhked to go away. 

Mons. Goulden went on, and said— 

“This watch is worth more than a thousand francs. 
Thave not this sum in hand just row, and, moreover, 
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I should greatly regret depriving you of such a re- 
membrance. This is the offer I therefore make you. 
If you lke the watch shall remain in my shop-front; 
it will still be yours, and I will advance you two 
hundred francs, which you can return to me when 
you come to take it away ” 

On hearing this the hussar stretched out his great 
hairy hands, as if he would have embraced Father 
Goulden. 

‘You are a good patnot!”’ he cried out. “ Colin 
told us so! Ah, monsieur, I shall never forget the 
service you are doing me! That watch—lI received it 
from Prince Eugene for a daring act, and I value it 
hke my own life-blood! But poverty 5 

‘“ Commandant!” cried the other, with a white face. 

But the hussar would not listen to him; he put him 
aside with his hand and went on— 

“No, colonel, let me speak—we are among ourselves ; 
an old soldier may hear me. They are starving us !— 
they are treating us like Cossacks !—only they are too 
cowardly to shoot us!” 

His voice rang through the whole house. For me, I 
had run into the kitchen with Catharine to escape the 
mournful sight. Mons. Goulden tried to pacify him, 
and we listened. 

“Yes, I know all that, gentlemen,” he said; “I can 
put myself in your position ” 

“Come, Margarot, be calm,” said the colonel. 

The voices went on for a quarter of an hour. At last 
we heard Mons. Goulden count the money, and the 
hussar saying— 

“Thank you, monsieur—thank you! If ever occa- 
sion should arise, remember Commandant Margarot |” 

EB 
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And presently the door opened, and they came down- 
stairs, of which we were very glad, Catharine and I, 
for our hearts ached. We went back imto the room. 
Mons. Goulden, who had been showmg the officers down- 
stairs, came up again almost directly, bareheaded. He 
was quite upset. 

“Those unhappy pecple are nght,”’ he said, as he 
put on his cap; “the conduct of the Government 
towards them 1s horrible ; but these things will have to 
be paid for, sooner or later ” 

All the rest of that day we felt mclancholy. Never- 
theless, Mons. Goulden explained to me the beauties of 
the watch, and told me that one ought always to have 
such models before one’s eyes; then we hung the watch 
up im our frame. 

From that moment the idea continually haunted me 
that this would end badlv, and that even if they stopped 
now, the emigrants had already gone too far. I always 
seemed to hear the voice of the commandant in our 
room, crying out that we were behaving to the army 
hike Cossacks. The remembrance of the processions, 
the expiations, the preachings about the rebellion of 
twenty-five yeais before and of the restitution of the 
national property, the re-cstablishment of the convents, 
and all the rest of 1t, seemed to me a horrible mess 
out of which nothing good could arise, 
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CHAPTER X, 


SucH was the state of aflans, when, at the begmning 
of the month of March, the report came rushing abroad 
lke a whiylwind that the Empcror had landed at 
Cannes. Whence did this report come? WN» une has 
ever been able to say. Phalsbourg 1s two hundred 
leagues distant from the sea, many a plain and many 
a mountain separate it from the south. For me, I can 
remember an extiaordimary circumstance about 1t. 

On the 5th of March, on getting up, I had opened 
the window of our little 100m, which jutted out from 
the roof. I looked at the black chimneys of Baker 
Spitz, opposite, behind which a little snow still clung; 
the cold was shaip, but still the sun shone, and I 
thought—“ That’s what I call fine weather for march- 
ing!” Y remembered how glad we used to be in 
Germany, after we had put out our fires at dawn of 
day, to start in such weather as this, our muskets on 
our shoulders, and to hear the tramp of the men’s 
boots on the hardened earth And I know not how it 
was, but all at once the thought of the Emperor came 
into my head: I saw him befoie mo with his grey over- 
coat, his round back, his hat pressed down low over his 
forehead, marching along, with the Old Guard behind 
him. Catharine was sweeping out our room. It passed 
before me hke a dicam, on that clear, cold zaorning. 
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While I stood there, we heard some one coming up- 
stairs, and Catharine, stopping shoit, said— 

“That’s Mons Goulden” 

Imniediately I recognised Mons Goulden’s footsteps ; 
to my great surprise, for he hardly ever came up into 
ourrow. He 2pencd the door, and said to us, almost 
in a whisper— 

“My children, the Emperor landed at Cannes, near 
Toulon, on the first of March, and he is marching on 
Paris ” 

He said no more, but sat down to get breath. You 
may imagine how we looked at each other. After a 
minute’s pause, Catha1ine said— 

‘Ts 1t in the gazette, Mons. Goulden ?” 

“No,” he replicd, “ they don’t know anything about 
it. yet over yonder, or clse they aie hiding it all from us. 
But, in Heaven’s name, don’t bicathe a word of all this, 
for we should be airested! This morning, Zebedee, who 
has been posting the guard at the French Gate, came at 
about five o'clock to bring me the news He knocked 
at the door below, and no doubt you heard him.” 

“No, Mons Goulden, we were asleep.” 

“Well, I opened the window to sce what 1t was, and 
went down to undo the bolt. Zebedee spoke of the 
matter as a complete ceitainty; and his regiment is 
confined to bairacks until further orders. It seems 
that they aie afraid of the soldiers, but if so, how are 
they to stop Bonaparte? They certainly cannot send 
against him the peasants, whose land they want to take 
away, nor the townspeople, whom they’ve been treating 
like Jacobins. Now here’s a good opportunity for tho! 
emigrants to distinguish themselves. But, above all 
things, be qurte silent about all this—quite silent !” 
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Ife held up a warning hand as he said this, and we 
went down into the woikshop. Catharine made a 
good fire, and we all went about our work as usual. 

That day all remained quiet, and the next day too. 
Some neighbours, such as Father Réboe and old Offran, 
came to sce us certainly, under the pretext of brmgmg 
their watches to be cleaned. 

“ Anything new, neighbour?” they asked. 

“ Things are kecping quict,’’ Mons Goulden replied. 
* Do you know of anything new?” 

“No.” 

And yet one could see by their faces that the great 
news had reached them. Zebedee remaimed at the 
barracks. The half-pay officers crowded the café from 
morning to meght, but not a word transpired the news 
was too grave 

But at last, on the third day, the half-pay officers, 
who were fretting and fuming, began to lose patience; 
they might be seen gomy to and fro, and you only had 
to look mm their faces to see how terribly excited they 
were. If they had had horses, or even weapons, I 
feel sure they would have attempted somethimg; but 
the gendarmenie, with old Chaucel at their head, were 
also going to and fro, every hour an ordeily gendarme 
was seen 11ding away to Sarrebourg 

The agitation increased ; nobody cared to work. 
Soon the 1cport was spread by some commercial tra- 
vellers who had arrived at the Ville de Bale, that the 
Upper Rhine and the Jura were in 1cvolt; that regi- 
ments of cavalry and infantry weic moving on, one after 
ano'her, in the direction of Besancon, that masses of 
troops were marching agaist the usurper, and so on. 
One of these travellers, who talked too much, received 
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an order to quit the town instantly; and the brigadier 
inspected his papers, which, fortunately for him, were 
in order. 

I have seen other revolutions since then, but never 
such an agitation as this, especially on the 8th of 
March, between four and five o’clock im the afternoon, 
when the order came for the first and second battalions 
to set out at once, in full marching order, for Lons-le- 
Saulmer. Then the whole extent of the danger was 
understood, and everybody thought: “It won’t be the 
Duke of Angouléme or the Duke of Be111 who will stop 
Bonaparte, but 1t must be all Ewope ” 

Moreover, the half-pay offices seemed to breathe more 
freely, and their faces weie lit up as if with a ray of 
sunshine. 

At five o’clock, when the first 10l1 of drums was 
echoing from the square, Zebedee came m in a burry. 

“Well?” Father Goulden called out to lim. 

“Well,” he icplicd, “the first two battalions are 
going.” 

He looked quite pale. 

“They're sent to arrest hun,” observed Mons. Goulden. 

“Qh, yes, they'll arest him,” answered Zebedee, 
winking his eye. 

The noise of the drums was still heard. 

He turned and ran downstairs again, four steps at a 
time. Below, with lus foot already on the threshold, 
he took hold of my arm, and raiscd his shako from 
his head. Then he whispered to me— 

“Look into the crown, Joscph—do you know it 
again P” 

Inside the crown of the shako I saw the old tricolour 
cochade. 
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“Tt’s ours, that one is,” said he. ‘ Well, each of 
the soldiers has got one.” 

I had only time for one look at it, when he pressed 
my hand and turned the corner of the Ruc de Fouquet 
at tho double. I went upstairs again, and I said to 
myself— 

‘“‘Here’s the old confusion beginning again, and 
Hurope sct by the ears, there will be the conscription, 
Joseph, and all permits rescinded, and so on, as they 
say in the gazcttes. Instead of livmg in qu'et, we 
shall have to turn out; instcad of hstemng tc church 
bells, we shall listen to cannon; imstead of talking of 
convents, they’ll have to talk about arsenals; instead 
of smelling incense and garlands, people will have to 
smell powder Good heavens! will this rever end? 
Everything might go on so well if it were not for the 
missionaries and the emigrants. What » pity !—what 
a pity! And it 1s always we who worl and don’t ask 
for anythiny—it’s always we who have to pay. It’s 
always for our good that all these unjust things are 
done, while they make a jest ¥f us, and treat us as if 
we were so many logs of wood !”” 

Many other just thoughts passed through my head ; 
but what was the use of it? Iwas not the Count of 
Artois or the Duke of Berr1; a man must be a prince 
for his ideas to be werth anything—and then, indeed, 
every word he speaks 1s looked upon as a miracle. 

From that moment till night came Mons. Goulden 
could not keop quiet a minute; he was as restless as I 
had been while I was awaiting the permission to marry ; 
every instant he was lookmg out of window, and 
saying— 

“To-day the great news will come—the orders have 
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been given. There’s no need to conceal anything from 
us now.” 

And then he would be crying every minute— 

‘** Hush! here comes the mail.” 

We listened, but 1t was only a cart or a waggon 
passing jingling over the bridge. 

Night had come, and Catharine had laid the cloth, 
when, for the twentieth trme, Mons. Goulden cried out— 

*¢ Tasten !”’ 

This time a distant rumbling could be heard on the 
outworks Then, without waiting longer, Mons. Goul- 
den ran into the passage, and put on his big overcoat, 
crying out— 

“Come along, Joseph!” 

He seemcd to roll down the stairs in his hurry, and 
when I saw him so excited, the idea of hearing this 
news excited me too, and I ran after him. We had 
hardly got down the steps into the street before we saw 
the mail-carriage emerging from under the dark gates 
with its two red lamps, and presently it came rattling 
past us hke thunder. We ran on, and we were not the 
only ones; on all sides people were rushing onward, 
and one heard them crying— 

** There it 18! there it 1s!’ 

The post-office was in the Rue des Foines, near the 
German Gate; the mail-coach came down straight to 
the corner of the college, and then turned off to the 
right. The farther we ran, the more did the street 
become crowded with people; they came rushing out 
of every door; the former mayor, Mons. Parmentier, 
his secretary Eschbach, the inspector Couchois, and 
many other notables were running too, calling to each 
other, and crying— 
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“ Now is the great moment !” 

When we came to the turning by the Place d’Armes, 
I saw a crowd already standing in front of the post- 
office, and innumcrable figures leaning over the iron 
railings, listening, reaching forward over each other's 
heads, and questionmg the courier, who gave no 
answer. 

The postmaster, Mons. Pernette, opened the window 
that was lighted up within; the bale of letters and 
newspapers flew from the top of the coach into his room; 
the window was closed again, and sundry strokes from 
the postallion’s whip admonished the crowd to stand 
aside. 

“The newspapers! the newspapers!” 

Nothing but that was heard on all sides. The mail- 
coach staited again, and quickly disappeared under the 
German Gate. 

* Let us go to Hoffmann’s Café,” said Mons. Goulden 
to me. “Let us make haste, the papers will be there 
directly , and if we delay, there will be no getting in.” 

As we crossed the place, we heard people already 
running behmd us I heard the clear voice of Com- 
mandant Margarot cryng— 

‘Come on, I have them ” 

All the half-pay officers were following him in a bo@y ; 
the moon was shining; one could see them coming 
along at a great rate. We made the best of our way 
into the café, and hardly were we seated im front of \he 
great earthenware stove, when the crowd came rushing 
in at both the doors. 

The faces of the half-pay officers at that moment 
were a sight to see! There they came, in their great 
cocked hats, swarming in under the lamps; with their 
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haggard features, their pendent moustaches, their 
gleaming eyes flashing and staring in the shadow, 
making them look like savage creatures hovermg about 
their prey ; several quite glared with unpatience and 
excitement; and I believe they did not sce a thing of 
what was before them, but that their minds were far 
away with Bonaparte. It was terrible to sec them. 

More and moie people kept coming im, so that the 
place was quite stifling, and they weie obliged tv open 
the windows. Outside, the stiect leading to the cavalry 
barracks and the Place de la Foutaime were full of 
noises, 

“We did well to come on directly,” said Mons. 
Goulden to me, as he stood upright on lis chair, with 
lis hand resting on the great stove, for many others 
had got up in the same way. 

I followed Ins example; and then I could see all 
around me nothing but attentive heads, the great hats 
of the officers in the middle of the hall, and the crowd 
waiting on the square without, m the moonlight. The 
tumult redoubled. Then a voice cried, “ Silence.” 

It was Commandant Margarot, who had just mounted 
on a table. Behind him, under the double door, stood 
the gendarmes Veltz and Werncr, loohmg on; and 
outside all the windows, people were leanmg and look- 
ing in. Immediately in the room, and even on the 
square, many voices repeated, “ Silence, silence"? And 
then the stillness became so deep, that one would have 
thought the place was deserted. 

The commandant read the Gazetie aloud. His clear 
voice, which pronounced every word with a sort of 
internal tremor, reminded me of the tacking of our 
clock in the dead of night; it must have been heard 
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to the middle of the great square. And that went on a 
longtime; for the commandant read the whole gazette, 
without skipping over any part. I remember that the 
gazette began by statmg how “the man named 
Buonaparte,” the enemy of the public good, who during 
fifteen years had kept France in the servitude of 
despotism, had escaped from his island, and that he had 
had the audacity to sct foot in a lard inundated with 
blood through his fault; but that the troops, faithful 
to the king and faithful to the nation, were on their 
way to arrest him, and that perceiving the general 
horror he had excited, Bonaparte had betaken himself 
to the mountains with the handful of traitors who ac- 
companicd him, that be was surrounded on all sides, 
and must infallibly be taken prisoner. 

I also remember that, according to this gazette, all 
the marshals had hastened to put their glorious swords 
at the service of the king, the father of the people, and 
of the nation; and that the illustrious Marshal Ney, 
Prince of the Moskowa, had kissed his hand, and pro- 
mised to bing Bonaparte to Panis, dead or alive. 

After that came some Latin words, which I did not 
understand, and which had no doubt been inserted for 
the curds. 

Every now and then I could hear people behind me 
laughing and jeering at the gazette. On turning my 
head, I perccived that these iaughers were Professor 
Burguet and two or three other notables, who, after the 
Iundred Days, were taken up, and compelled to live at 
Bourges, because, as Father Goulden said, they were 
too clear-headed. Which shows that it is much better 
to hold one’s tongue on such occasions as that, when 
one does not want to fight on either side; for words 
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don’t make it hot or cold, and only bring disagrecables 
upon Gre, 

But « much stronger thing was toward: the end, 
when the commandant began to read the ordimances. 
The first spoke of the movements of the troops, the 
second oidered all Frenchmen to go out against Bona- 
parte, to arrest him, and to deliver him up dead or 
alive, because he had put himself out of the pale of the 
law At this moment the commandant, who until now 
had only laughed at intervals, as he pronounced the 
name of Bonaparte, and whose long face, hghted up by 
the lamp under which he stood, had only twitched 
shghtly now and then, as the others stood around 
listenng to him—at this moment, I say, his whole 
countenance chanyed; I had never scen such a terrible 
face; his forehead seemed all to wrinkle up, his little 
eyes glittered like those of a cat, and his moustache 
and whiskers bristled up. He took the gazette and 
tore it into a thousand picces, then he turned quite 
pale; and standing bolt upmght with Ins long arms 
stretched out and raiscd above his head, he shouted, 
‘Vive l’Empercur'’ in a voice that made one shudder, 
The moment he raised this cry, all the half-pay officers 
raised their great hats, some in their hands, others at 
the end of their sword-sticks, and all ci1ed with one 
voice, ‘Vive !Empereur'’ There was such a shout, 
you would have tnought the roof was falling. As for 
me, I felt as if cold water had been poured dewn my 
back. ‘Now it’s all up,” I said to myself. ‘ What's 
tho use of preaching peace to people like those?” Out- 
side, amid the groups of citizens, the soldiers belonging 
to the military post at the town-hall took up the cry of 
‘Vive l’Empercur!”, And when I looked round, in a 
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gieat fright, to see what the gendarmes would say to 
it, I saw that they were ictning without saying any- 
thing at all, for they were old soldicrs themselves. 

But all was not over yct, when the commandant 
prepared to come down from his table, an officer cried 
out that he should be borne m triumph; and in a 
moment some others took him by the legs and carried 
him round the hall, pushmg the people aside befoie 
them, and shouting ike madmen—* Vive l’Empercur !” 
For him, as he sat with lis gieat heavy hands grasp- 
ing their shouldeis, his head appeaimg above their 
hats, when he found himself bemg cairied in triumph 
by his comrades, and heard them repeating the shout 
he loved above all othcis, he began to weep One 
could never have thought that such a face as his could 
weep; the sight of it was enough to upset one and 
make one shudder He said nothing, his eyes were 
closed, and the teais ran down his haggard checks, 
over his moustache 

I was staimg at him, as you may magine, when 
Father Goulden pulled me by the sleeve, he had got 
down from his chair, and he said to me— 

“‘ Joseph, let us go, Ict us go, it’s time” 

Behind us the room was alicady empty, for every 
one had made haste to get out by the lane that led 
to the brewer Klein’s, for fear of bemg entang’cd in a 
bad business; we went out the same way. 

“The chances are that this will take a bad turn,” 
said Father Goulden to me, as we crossed the square 
together. ‘To-morrow the gendarmes might take the 
field. Commandant Margarot and his companions are 
not the sort of men to let themselves be arrested; the 
soldiers of the third battalion will take part with 
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them, if they have not done so already; the town is in 
their hands.” 

He spoke theso thoughts aloud to himself, and I 
agreed with him. At home, in our workshop, Catharine 
was waiting for us very anxiously. We told her what had 
happened. The table was laid, but nobody felt hungry. 
After dnusxing a glass of \. ne, and taking off his shoes, 
Mons Goulden said to us— 

“ My children, judging hy what we have just seen, 
the Emperor will certamly ect to Pums; the soldiers 
desire it; the peasants, whose propertv bas been 
threatened, desire it also , and as foi the citizens, 1f he 
has only become reasonable by reflection m his island, 
and will renounce his ideas of war, and accept treaties, 
they will be quite willing to have him back, especially 
with a good constitution that shall guarantee to every 
man liberty, the greatest of all possessions. Let us 
hope so, for him and for oursclves—and good night.” 
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CHAPTER XI 


Next mormng, Friday, a market-day, all the town 
was full of the great news. Numbeis of peasants of 
Alsace and Lorraine, in blouses, waistcoats, m three- 
cornered hats and m cotton caps, arrived, in a long 
procession, 1n their carls, ostensibly to sell coin, barley, 
and oats, but m reality to hear what was goimg forward. 
Everywhere they could be heaid ciying to their horses, 
“ Hue, Fuchs, hue, Schimmel,” and there was a great 
rolling of waggon-wheels and cracking of whips. The 
women were not far behind the men; one saw them 
airiving from Toupe, Dagsberg, Eichewiller, Lutzel- 
Lourg, and Baraques, with then shoit petticoats tucked 
up, and their great baskets on their heads, steppmg out 
bravely, and waking all possible haste. All these 
people passed mm fiout of ous windows, and Mons. 
Goulden said— 

“What an agitation thereis! How they’re all run- 
ning! Would not one think that the spirit of that man 
was in the country already ? ‘There’s no more marcuing 
in slow time now of people with candles in their hands 
and surplices on their backs ” 

He secmed pleased, which showed how much all the 
ceremonies of iate had annoyed him. At last, towards 
eight o’clock, we had to settle down to work, and 
Catharine went out, as usual, to buy our butter and 
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eggs and some vegetables for the week’s provision. At 
ten o’clock she came home. 

“Ah gracious Heaven!” she said, “everything is 
overturned already !” 

And she told us that the half-pay officcrs were walk- 
ing about with their great sword-sticks, Ccmmandant 
Margarot im the midst of them, and that on the great 
square, in the market building among the benches, 
between the stalls, everywhere, the peasants, the citizens, 
everybody, in fact, shook hands, offered pinches of snuff, 
and said— 

“ Aha! the affair’s beginning again ” 

She also told us that on the previous night procla- 
mations of Bonaparte had been stuck on the mayor’s 
house, on the three doors of the church, and even on 
the pillars of the maikct-hall, though the gendarmes 
had torn them down carly in the morning In short, 
everything was in agitation. Father Goulden had got 
up from our wo1king-bench to listen , and I thought, as 
I turned round on my chair— 

Yes, that’s all very good, all very good, but my 
leave of absence will soon be over now. If everything 
is moving, you'll have to stir yourself too, Joseph. In- 
stead of staying here quietly with your wife, you'll have 
to buckle on your knapsack and bag again, and to carry 
a musket, and two parcels of cartridges on your back ;” 
and looking at Catharine, who did not perceive the 
ugly aspect of the thing, Weissenfels, and Lutzen, and 
Leipsic came into my mind; and I felt melancholy. 

While we sat pensively in our placcs, the door opened, 
and Aunt Grethcel came in. At fiist one would have 
thought that she was in a peaceable mood. 

“Good morning, Mons, Goulden; good morning, my 
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children,” she said, as she put down her basket behind 
the stove. 

‘¢Do you keep well, Mother Grethel ?” he asked. 

“Yes, so far as health goes—so far as health goes,” 
she answered. 

I saw already that she was setting her tecth; and 
there were two red spots on her cheeks. With a hasty 
gesture she pushed back under her cap the locks of hair 
that hung about her ears ; and then she looked sharply 
at us, to see what we thought. Then she broke out in 
a shrill voice— 

“Tt seems that that rascal has escaped from his 
island.” 

‘What rascal are you speaking of, Mother Grethel ?” 
asked Mons. Goulden. 

“Come, you know well enough whom I’m speaking 
of,” she retorted. “I’m speaking of your Bonaparte.” 

Father Goulden, who saw how angry she was, had 
gone back to our work-bench, to try and avoid a dispute ; 
he pretended to be examining a watch, and I imitated 
his example. 

“Yes,” she cried out, in a still louder voice, ‘ he’s 
going to begin his wicked doings again, when we 
shought it was all over—he’s come back worse than 
ever—what a plague !” 

I heard her voice tremble with anger. Mons. Goui- 
den pretended to be gomg on with his work. 

“ Whose fault is 1t, Mother Gicthelr” he said, without 
turnin? round. ‘ Do you beLeve that these processiuns, 
these expiations, these preachmgs against the national 
property and the icbellion of twenty-five years ago, 
these centinual threats to re-establish the old order of 
rule, to close the shops during service, dc, &c.—did 
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you believe that all that could go on? I would just 
ask you that. Has any one ever seen anything like 
it since the world cxisted—anything more likely to raiso 
a nation against those who wish to revive such a 
system? Would one not have thought that Bonaparte 
himself had been whispering into the ears of these 
Bourbons all the foolish thinys that could disgust the 
people? Tell mc—was not what has now happened to 
be expected ?” 

He kept on looking at the watch through his magni- 
fying-glass, to keep the peace, and I watched Mother 
Grethel out of a coiner of my eye while he was making 
this speech. She had changed colour two or three 
times, and Cathaime, standing in the background near 
the stove, made Ler a sign, to beg her not to begin a 
quarrel in the house; but the obstinate woman cared 
very little for signs. 

‘So you are pleased, too, are you?” she said. ‘So 
you change from day to day, hke the rest of them? 
You stick up your Republic whenever 1t suits you ?” 

When Father Goulden heard her say this he coughed 
two or three times, as if something had stuck in his 
throat; and then for two or three minutes he seemed 
lost in thought, while aunt, standing behind us, watched 
tim. At last Mons Goulden, having recovered his 
equanimity, answeicd slowly— 

“You are wrong, Madame Grethel, to address such 
a reproach as that to me; if 1 had wanted to change 
I should have begun carer. Instead of being a clock- 
maker at Phalsbourg, I might be a colonel or a general 
as well as another ; but I have always been, and I am, 
and I shall continue to be till death, for the Republic 
and the rights of man.” 
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Then he turned round suddenly; and looking at 
aunt from head to foot, he continued, with a raised 
vo1ce— 

“ And that is why I hke Napoleon Bonaparte better 
than the Count of Artois, the emigrants, the missionarics, 
and the miracle-mongers; at any rate, he iv obliged to 
preserve something of our revolution, he is obliged to 
respect the national domain, to guarantee to every man 
his property, his rank, and all that he has won accord- 
ing to the new laws. But for that, what neht would 
he have to be Emperor? If he did not mamtam 
equality, what mght would the nation have to wish for 
him? Whereas, the others, on the contrary, have 
attacked everything; they want to destroy everything 
that we have done; that’s why I like this man better, 
do you see ?” 

“Ah!” cried Mother Grethel; “this 1s something 
new.” 

She laughed in a mocking way; and I would have 
given anything to have her safe at Quatre-Vents 

“There was a time when you spoke otherwise,” she 
eried ; “‘ when that other man re-established the bishops, 
archbishops, and cardinals, when he had himself 
crowned by the Pope, with the oil saved from the holy 
cruse ; when he called back the emigrants and gave up 
the chiteaux and forests to the great families; when he 
created princes, and dukes, and barons by dozens, how 
many times have I not heard you say that it was 
abominable; that he was betraying the revolution; 
that you would rather have had the Bourbons, for that 
at any rate they did not know any better; that they 
were like blackbirds, that always whistle the same tune 
because they don’t know any other, and they think it’s 
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the finest tune in the world; while he, on the other 
hand, had been made by the revolution, that his father 
had some dozens of goats in the mountains of Corsica, 
and that that ought to have shown him from his child- 
hood that men are equal, and that courage and genius 
alone can raise them up! That he should have despised 
all those old rags, and that he should have made war 
only to defend the new 1ights and the new ideas, which 
are just, and which nothmeg can ever stop! Did you 
not say so, when you were talkmg with Father Colin in 
our garden at the back, for fear of being anested if 
any one heard you? Was not that what you said to 
each other, before me ?” 

Father Goulden had turned qmte pale. He was 
looking at his fect, and turning his snuffbox over and 
over in his hands, as was his habit when he was 1n deep 
thought; and I even saw a kind of q:uct emotion in his 
face. 

“Yes, I said so,” he rephed, “and I think so still. 
You have a good memory, Mother G:cthel. It’s true 
that for ten years Colin and I have been obhged to lide 
oursclves when we wanted to say things that are truce, 
things that would happen in the end, and it was the 
despotism of a single man, boin among us, whom we 
had raised up by shedding our own blood, that forced 
us to do so. But now things are changed, this man, 
whose genius nobody can deny, has seen his flatterers 
abandon him and betray him ; he has seen that his real 
root is in the people, and that the grand alliances of 
which he was weak enough to be so proud caused his 
ruin. Well, he’s come to rid us of these other men, and 
Pm glad of it.” 

‘And have you not the courage to help yourselves? 
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Do you want him ?” cried Aunt Grethel. “Ifthe pro- 
eessions annoyed you, and if you were what you say— 
the people—why did you want him ?” 

Then Father Goulden began to snule, and said— 

“Tf everybody weic frank enough to act according to 
his censcience; 1f many people had not taken part in 
tliese processions, some from vanity, to show their fine 
clothes, others from self-interest to get good places or 
privileges, you would be quite mght, Madame Grethel, 
and there would be no need of Bonaparte to overturn it 
all It would have been scen that seven-eighths of the 
nation had common sense, and perhaps Mons the Count 
of Artois himself would have cried, “ Hold'’ But as 
hypocrisy and self-interest can hide and obscure every- 
thing, and make night at noonday, we unfortunately 
want tempests hike that before we can see clear. You, 
and others like you, are the reason why people lke me, 
who have never changed our opinions, are obliged to bo 
glad when fever comes to chase away the colic.” 

Mons. Goulden had risen from his seat, and was 
walking up and down, very much disturbed, and as 
Aunt Grethel wanted to speak agai, he took his cap 
and went out, saymg— 

“T have told you what I think , now you can talk to 
Joseph, who always says you are im the night.” 

And he went out dnectly. Then Mother Grethcl 
called out— 

“ He’s an old madman; he’s always been like that! 
Now, for you, if you don’t go to Switzerland, I warn 
you that you'll have to go Heaven Inows where! But 
we'll talk of this again, my children; the chief thing is 
that we should be warned beforehand. We must wait 
to see what happens; perhaps the gendarmes will arrest 
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Bonaparte; but uf he arnmves at Paris we must run 
elsewhere.” 

She embraced us, took up her basket, and wens away. 

A few minutes afterwards Mons Goulden came back, 
and sat dawn to work beside me, without saying a word 
on any other matter We were quite thoughtful, and 
in the evening what surprised me most was that Catha- 
1ine said to me— 

“We will always listen to Mons. Goulden; he is in 
the nght; he knows more of these things than my 
mother, and will only give us good advice.” 

When [ heard that I thought— 

“She holds with Father Goulden because they read 
the gazette together This gazctte always says what 
pleases them best; but for all that 1t would be a terrible 
thing to have to take up the knapsack, and set out 
again; and it would he better to be m Switzerland, cr 
in the manufactory of Father Rulle, of Chaux de Fonds, 
than to have to go to Leipsic or another such place.” 

I did not hke to contradict Catharine, but her words 
disquieted me greatly, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


From that moment there was confusion everywhere. 
The half-pay officers ericd, ‘ Vive l’Empereur!” The 
town-commandant would have given oiders to arrest 
them, but the battalions held with them, and the gen- 
darmes seemed not to hear them. There was no more work 
done; the inspectors, the foremen, the mayor, and the 
subordinate officials were thoroughly puzzled, and did 
not know on which foot to dance. Nobody dared to de- 
clare either for Bonaparte or for Louis XVIII, except the 
tilers, masons, carpenters, and labourers, who would 
not be ruined, and who would have been very glad to 
sce the others in their places. These fellows, with their 
hatchets stuck in their leather girdles, and their bundles 
of materials on ther shoulders, did not hesitate to cry— 

“Down with the emigrants !”’ 

They even laughed at the confusion, which increased 
visibly. One day the gazctte said, “ The usurper 1s at 
Grenoble.” The next, ‘He 1s at Lyons.” The next, 
‘At Macon.” The next, “At Auxerre.’ And so it 
went on. 

Mons. Goulden, when he read this news in the even- 
ing, looked pleased enough. 

‘‘One can see now,” he cried, “ that the French are 
for the revolution, and that this other thing can never 
hold good. Everybody is crying, ‘ Down with the emi- 
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grants!’ What a lesson for those who have eyes to see! 
These Bourbons wanted to make Vend¢ans of us all; 
they must rejoice to-day to think how well they have 
succeeded.” 

But one thing still troubled him, and that was the 
great battle that was announced as imminent between 
Ney and Napolcon. 

“ Although Ney has kissed Louis XVITI’s hand,” 
ho said, “he 1s still an old revolutionary soldier, and 
I will never believe that he would fight against the will 
of the people. No, it’s impossible He will remember 
the old cooper of Sarrelouis, who would break his 
head with his hammer, 1f he were still alive, if ever he 
heard that Michel had betrayed the country to please 
the king ” 

That 1s what Mons Goulden said, but that did not 
prevent people from being disquicted , when all at once 
came the news that Ney had followed the example of 
the aimy, the citizens and all who wanted to get nd 
of the expiations, and that he had gone over. Then 
the confidence was gicater, but the fear of some extia- 
ordinary stivke of fortune still kept prudent men quiet. 

The 21st of March, between five and six o’clock m 
the evening, Mons Goulden and I were at work; the 
n ght was closing in. Outside a cmall ram pattered 
aga.nst the glass,and Catharine caine to ight the lamp. 
Then Theodore Roeber, who managed the telegraph, 
came riding at full gallop past our windows; ha wag 
mounted on a great dapple-grey horse, and the win] 
blew out his blouse lke a balloon, he was going fast, 
with one hand he held his great felt hat on his head, 
and with the othor he held a stick, and was beating his 
horse, which rushed along like the wind. Mons. Goulden 
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wiped the pane, bent forward to look out of it better, 
and said— 

“It’s Rocber coming from the telegraph ; some great 
news has arrived.” 

His cheeks, ordinaiily rather pale, flushed up. As for 
me, I felt my heart beating violently. Catharine came 
and put down the lamp by us, and I opened the win- 
dow to shut the shutters This took me a few moments 
to do, because I had to unfasten the glasses of the 
stand to open the window and unhook the watches. 
Mons. Goulden was lost in thought. As I was fasten- 
ing the bolt we heaid the rappel beaten on both sides of 
the town at once near the Mittclb:onn bastion and that 
of Bigelberg , the echoes replied from the mountains 
and from the valley, and the low 1umbling filled all the 
place just as the mght was falling. 

Mons. Goulden had got up fiom his seat. 

“The affair 1s decided now,” said he, in a voice that 
turned me cold; “either they are fighting in the 
environs of Paris, or the Empcror 1s in his old palace, 
as in 1809.” 

Catharine had already run to brmg him his cloak, 
for she knew that he was going out in spite of the rain. 
He went on speaking, with his great grey eyes wide 
open, and let us draw the sleeves of the coat over his 
arms without noticing what we were doing ; then he went 
out, and Catharine, touching me on the shoulder, for I 
was still standing there, said— 

“Go, Joseph, go; follow him.” 

I went down directly. We reached the front square 
just as the battalion defiled from the principal street, at 
the corner of the mayor’s house, behind the drummers, 
who were running in front with their drums at their 
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backs. A crowd of people followed them. Under the 
old lime-trees, the drums began to beat; the soldiers 
hastily got into their ranks, and almost directly after- 
wards Commandant G’dmcau, who was suffering from 
his wounds, and had not been out of doors for two 
months, appeared in his uniform on the steps of his 
house. An orderly sapper held his horse, and lent him 
his shoulder to help him to mount. The people were 
all round, looking on. The roll-call began. 

Then the commandant rode across the square, and 
the captains went eagerly to mect him; they spoke a 
few words to each other; then the commandant rode 
along the front of the battalion, while behind him 
came a simple sergeant with three stmpes on his arm, 
carrying a flag wrapped in its oilskin case. 

The crowd kept on increasing. Mons. Goulden and 
I got upon the edge of a wall, opposite the entrance 
of the guard-house After roll-call the commandant 
presently drew his sword and gave orders to form 
square. I relate these things to you simply, because 
they were simple and terrible. One could see by the 
pallor of the commandant that he was suffermg from 
fever, and yet 1t was almost mght. The grcy lines of 
the square on the open place, the commandant on horse- 
back in the midst, with the officers around him, stand- 
ing in the rain, the townspeople hstening in the deep 
silence, the windows opening around them—all is still 
present to my mird, although it 18 nearly fifty years 
ago. 

Nobody spcke, for every one knew that we were 
about to learn the fate of France. 

“Carry arms! shoulder arms!” cried Captain 
Vidal. 
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After the rattle of the muskets had ceased, nothing 
was heard but the voice of the commandant—the ring- 
ing voice that I had heard the other side of the Rhine, 
at Lutzen, and at Leipsic—the voice that had cned, 
“Close your ranks.” It stirred the very marrow in my 
bones. 

‘‘ Soldiers,” he said, “* His Majesty Lows XVIII. 
quitted Paris on the 20th of Maich, and the Empcror 
Napoleon made his entry ito the capital tho same 
day.” 

A sort of trembling murmur passed along the ranks; 
but that only lasted a moment; and then the com- 
mandant went on— 

“ Soldiers! the flag of France is the flag of Arcola, 
of Rivoh, of Alexandria, of Chebreisse, of the Pyramids, 
of Aboukir, of Marengo, of Austerlitz, Jena, Eylau, 
Friedland, Somme-Sierra, Madrid, Abensberg, Eck- 
muhl, Esshng, Wagram, Smolensk, the Moskowa, 
Weissenfels, Lutzen, Bautzen, Wurtzen, Dresden, Bis- 
chofswarda, Hanau, Brienne, Saint-Dizier, Champenbert, 
Chateau Thierry, Joinvilhers, Méry-sur-Seine, Monte- 
reau, and Montnurail. That 1s the flag we have dyed 
with our blood ..... that 1s the flag m which we 
glory !” 

Meanwhile the old sergeant had taken the tattered 
tricolour flag from its case. The commandant took it 
in his hand, and went on— 

‘‘ Here is that flag !—you know 1t again—1t’s the flag 
of the nation—1it’s the flag that the Russians, Prussians, 
and Austrians and. all those whom we spared a hundred 
times took from us on the day of their first victory, 
because they were afraid of 1t !” 

A great number of old soldiers, when they heard 
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these wo1ds, turned thar heads aside to hide their 
tears; others, pale as death, staicd staaight out with 
terrible cycs. 

“For me,” said the commandant, waving his sword, 
“T know no other. Vive la Fiance! Vive ?Em- 
pereur !”” 

Hardly had he uttered these words, when there was 
such an outburst one could not hear one’s own voice, 
from all the windows, on the squaie, in the strects, 
everywhere, ciies of “Vive la France! Vive l’Em- 
pereur !” sounded lke t:umpet toncs The people and 
the soldicis embraced, and one would have said that 
everything was saved, and that we had regained every- 
thing we had lost since 1814 

It was almost night, people went off to nght and 
left by tliees, by siacs, by twenties, crying “ Vive 
VYEmpereur!’ when in the duection of the hospital a 
red flash lt up the sky, and the cannon sounded, be- 
hind the aisenal another replied, and this went on from 
moment to moment. 

Father Goulden and I walked across the square arm- 
in-arm, crying “ Vive la France!” hke the rest; and as 
at every cannon-shot 1n the dark mght the hght flashed 
across the square, we saw im one of the flashes 
Catharine and old Madeleine Schouler coming to meet 
us. She had put on her httle cloak and hood, her 
pink nose was well hidden from the fog; she said, 
when she saw us— 

“There they are, Madelemce! The Empcror has the 
upper hand, has he not, Mons Goulden ?” 

“Yes, my child,” replicd Father Goulden, “it’s 
decided.” 

Then Catharine took my arm, and I don’t know 
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why, but I embraced her two or three times as we 
went home. Perhaps I felt a presentiment that I 
should have to go away soon, and should not embrace 
her long. Father Goulden, walking before us with 
Madeleine, said— 

“This evenmg I shall diink a good glass of wine. 
Come up. Madeleine, I invite you.” 

But she would not, she said good-bye to us at the 
door. 

All that I can say 1s, that the joy of the people was 
just as great as at the aiival of Lows XVIII., and 
perhaps greater. 

Once in our room, and reheved of his great cloak, 
Mons. Goulden sat down at the table, for supper was 
waiting for him. Catharine ran to the cellar to look 
far a bottle of good wine We diank and laughed, 
while the cannon made our windows shake. Some- 
times people lose their heads, even those who love peace 
most, these cannon-shots rejoiced us, and we seemed, 
in a manner, to be takmg up our old habits again. 

Mons. Goulden said— 

“Commandant Gémeau has spoken well; but he 
might have gone on till to-morrow, if he had begun 
with Valmy, Hundschott, Wattigmes, Fleurus, Neu- 
vied, Ukerath, Froeschwiller, Gcisberg, and goné on 
down to Zurich and Hohenlinden. Those were great 
victories too, and even the finest of all, because they 
saved liberty. He only mentioned the last ones, and 
that was enough for the time. Lect those other people 
come—let them dare to stir themselves! The nation 
desires peace; but if the alhes begin war, woe to them} 
Now people will speak again of liberty, equality, fra~ 
ternity. In that way all France will mse, I assure you 
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it will—all will risc ina body. National guards will 
be appointed; old fellows lke me and marricd men 
will defend the towns, the young will march, but not 
beyond the fronticr. The Emperor, taught by experi- 
ence, will arm the workmen, the peasants, and the 
citizens; if the foreigners come, 1f there were a million 
of thew, not one will go beyond our frontiers. The 
time fer ,oldicrs has passed by, regular armies are 
good fur conquest, but a people that wants to defend 
itself docs not fear the best soldiers m the world. We 
showed that to the Prusvians, the Austiians, the Eng- 
lish, and the Russians, from 1792 to 1800, since that, 
the Spaniaids have shown it to us; and even before, 
the Americans had shown it to the Enghsh. The 
Emperor will talk to us of hbeity, you may be sure of 
it. If he chooses to issuc pioclumations in Germany, 
many Germans will side with us; they have leen pro- 
mised liberties, to make them march m mass against 
France, and now the soveieigns assembled at Vienna 
laugh at the idea of keepmg their promiso, they’re 
dividing the people among themselves hke flocks and 
herds. The sensible people will hold together, and im 
this way peace will be established perforce. It’s only 
the kings who have an interest m war, nations don’t 
want to conquer each other, so long as they can benefit 
one another by fiecdom of commeice, and that’s the 
chief thing.” 

In his excitement he saw everything in # pleasant 
light. For my own pait, I thought what he said was 
so natural, that 1 felt sure the Emperor would act in the 
way he suggested. Catharme thought so too. We all 
blessed the Lord for what had happened, and towards 
eleven o'clock, after wo had talked, and laughed, and 
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shouted ourselves weary, we went to bed with the best 
of hopes. Then all the town was illuminated, and we 
had put little lamps outside our windows, too. Every 
moment crackers were heard gomg off; the children 
were crying, “Vive l’Empereur!’’ and the soldiers 
came out of the wine-shops singing, “ Down with the 
emigrants !”’ 

That went on till very late, and it was not wil one 
o’clock we at last got to sleep. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Turk general satisfaction continued for five or six 
days. The old mayors were re-elected, the old deputies 
and gamekeepers—all those people, in fact, who had 
been thrust aside some months before. The whole town, 
ladics and all, wore little tricoloured cockades, which 
the dressmakers made up 1m haste, out of red, blue, and 
white ribbons. Those who lately had been howling 
against the “Corsican ogie,” had no other name now 
for Louis XVIII. but “ King Panado.” On the 25th 
of March the Te Deum was sung; all the garrison and 
the authouities were present in great state. 

After the Te Deum, the authorities gave a magnificent 
dinner to the staff-officers of the town; the weather 
had become scttled, the windows of the City of Metz 
were open, and clusters of lamps hung from the ceiling. 
Catharine and I went out in the evening to enjoy this 
spectacle. All round the long tables uniforms and 
black coats were scen fraternising together; and until 
midnight, sometimes the mayor, sometimes one of his 
deputies, or Mons. Brangion, the new town commandant, 
was getting up to drink the health of the Emperor, or 
of his ministers, or to drink to the prospenty of France, 
the maintenance of peace, to victory, &c. 

The glasses clinked merrily. Wathout, the children 
were letting off crackers; a “mat de cockagne”* had 


# A pole, with prizes on it, to be won by climbing, 
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been set up in front of the church; some wooden 
horses and organ-men had arrived from Savernc; 
there was a holiday at the college ; and in Klein’s court- 
yard at the Ox was to be secn the spcctaclo of a fight 
between some dogs and two asses; in fact, they were 
doing as they have done in 1830, in 1848, and since. It’s 
always the same, pcople invent nothing new to glorify 
those who go up, and to jecr at those who go down. 

But 1t seems that the Emperor had no time to lose in 
rejoicimgs. Tho Gazette said, mdecd, that his majesty 
wished for peace, that he demanded nothing, that he 
had come to an agreement with his father-in-law, the 
Emperor Francis, that Marie Louise and the King of 
Rome were coming back, that they were expected. Yes, 
but meanwhile an order came to put the place nm a 
state of defence. Two years before, Phalsbourg had 
been a hundred leagues from the frontier; the ramparts 
wele crumbling to ruin, the ditches were becoming 
chokcd up, there was no artillery in the arsenal but some 
old pieces of Louis XIV.’s time, rampait guns that were 
let off with slow matches, and some cannon, so heavy 
on the clumsy cairiages, that whole teams of horses 
were required to drag them along ‘The ical arsenals 
were at Dresden, Hamburg, and Enfurt; but now, with- 
out having moved, we were ten leagues from Rhenish 
Bavaria, and upon us the first discharge of shells and 
balls would fall. So day by day orders came to heighten 
the ramparts, clear out the ditches, and put the cannon 
in order. 

At the beginning of April a great workshop was 
established in the arsenal for the repairing of weapons, 
Men of the engincer corps and artillerymen came from 


Metz to make the Jevellings inside the bastions and the 
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embrasures around them. There was a greater stir 
than even in 1805 and 1813, and I thought more than 
once that wide frontiers at a distance had their advan- 
tages after all, since the people who live in the interior 
are spared many blows, and can live in peace a long 
time, while the others are already being bombarded. 

We were suffering very great anxiety; for naturally, 
when new palisades are fixed on the glacis, and fascines 
are put to the half-moons, and cannon are planted in 
every angle of a strong town, there will be men wanted 
to guard and to work all this. More than once, when 
wo heard the decrees read im the evening journal, 
Catharine and I listencd with compressed lips. I felt 
already that imstead of staying here quwetly, clean- 
ing and mending clocks, I should perhaps have to 
begin practising the double again; and that made me 
feel very uncomfortable. Melancholy took possession 
of me more and morc; often Mons. Goulden, when he 
saw me sitting quite pensive, would cry out in a cheerful 
tone— 

“Come, Joseph, courage! All will end well.” 

He wanted to raise my spuits, but I felt thus: 
“Yes, yes—you tell me these things to encourage me; 
but if a man be not blind, be can sce what a turn things 
aro taking.” 

Events marched on so quickly, that decrees followed 
decrees like hail, all garnished with fine words to make 
them read well. We heard that the regiments wero 
again to be called by their old numbers, rendered illus- 
trious in so many glorious campaigns, Without being 
very cunning, we could casily understand that the old 
numbers which had no regiments would have them 
again, And if that were not enough, we heard that the 
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8rd, 4th, and 5th battalions of infantry, the 4th and 
dth squadrons of cavalry, thirty battalions of the artillery 
train, twenty regiments of the Young Guard, ten 
battahons for the commissanat department, and twenty 
regiments of marine were all to be embodied, as they 
said, to give employment to the half-pay officers of all 
arms, naval and military; but 1t was all very well to 
say this; when regiments are embodied, the next thing 
is to fill the ranks; and when the numbers are full, the 
next thing to do is to march the men away. 

Ah, when I saw that, my confidence was gone. And 
they kept on repeating, “ Peace, peace !—we accept the 
treaty of Paris—the lings and emperors assembled at 
Vienna will come to terms with us—Marie Louise and 
the King of Rome are on their way back.” The more 
these things were repeated, the more my distrust in- 
creased. It was of no use for Mons. Goulden to tell me— 

“‘He has taken Carnot—Carnot 1s a good patriot— 
Carnot will prevent him from making war—or, 1f we 
are obliged to go to war, he will show him that we must 
await the enemy at home—we must rouse up the whole 
nation, and declare the country in danger—and so on.” 

It was of no use his saying such things as these to 
me: I always repeated to myself—“ All these measures 
are not taken for nothing; the regiments will be raised. 
to their full strength, that’s certain.” 

It soon became known, too, that ten thousand picked 
men were to be reccived into the Guards, and that the 
light artillery was reorganised, But light artillery is 
meant to march with an army, that’s very clear. To 
remain behind ramparts, and defend oneself at home, 
light artillery is not requred. This idea came into my 
head directly ; and even in the evenings I could not 
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help saying so to Catharine. I had always been careful 
to conceal my forebodings from her; but this time the 
impulse was too strong for me. She made no reply, 
which proved to me that she was a sensible woman, and 
thought as I did. 

All these things took away a good deal of my enthu- 
siasm for the Emperor. Sometimes when I was at 
work I said to mysclf— 

“ After all, I would rather look out of my window at 
processions than go and fight against people whom 
Idon’t know. At any rate, the sight would not cost 
me an arm ora leg, and if it displeased me very much, 
I could go and take a walk to Quatre-Vents ” 

My disquictude was incicased by the fact that since 
her dispute with Mons Goulden, Aunt Grethel did not 
come to sceusanymore She wasan obstinate woman ; 
she would not hsten to reason, and could bear a grudge 
against people for years and years Still she was our 
mother, and 1t was our duty to give way to her; she 
only wished for our happmess But how should we 
manage so as to agree both with her and Mons Goulden? 
That’s what tioubled us, for 1f we owed affection to 
Aunt Grethel, we also owed the gieatest respect to the 
woithy man who looked upon us as lis own children, 
and showered benefits on us every day 

These thoughts made us very sad, and I had made 
up my mind to tell Mons. Goulden that Catharine and 
I were Jacobs like himself, but that without dis- 
claiming the ideas of the Jacobins or abandoning them, 
we ought to honour our mother, and go to her to ask 
about her health. I did not know how he would receive 
our declaration ; but one morning, on a Sunday, when 
we came down at about eight o’clock, we found this 
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excellent man, who had just dressed himself, waiting 
for us; he seemed in a cheerful mood, and said— 

“My children, for almost a month Aunt Grethel 
has not been here to sce us, sho is obstmate. Well, 
I’m going to show that I’m wiser than she, and I will 
give way to her. Between people hke ourselves there 
ought no cloud to come Aftcr breakfast we will go to 
Quatre-Vents, and tell her she’s a stubborn pcison, and 
that we love her in spite of her faults. You shail seo 
how ashamed she will be !”” 

He laughed, and we felt quite moved. 

“Ah, Mons. Goulden, how good you are!” cricd 
Catharine; “‘any one must have a very bad heart not 
to love you.” 

“Why?” he replied, “1s not what Iam doing quite 
natural? Ought one to remain divided for the sake of 
a few words? Heaven be thanked, age tcaches us 
that the most reasonable man 1s he who makes the first 
a‘lvances , and you must know that this 1s even written 
in the Ztights of Man, to maintain concord among 
honest folks.” 

When he had cited the Rights of Man, there was 
nothing more to be said on the subject. It may be 
imagined how glad we were. Catharine, 1n her joy, could 
hardly wait until breakfast was over, she tripped about 
right and left, to bring his walhing-stick, his square- 
toed shoes, and the box in which his best wig was fixed 
on its stand. She helped Mons Goulden to get into 
the sleeves of the nut-brown coat; he looked at her 
with a smile, and at last embraced her. 

“ Ah, I knew,” he said, “that my doing this would 
make you happy. So let us not lose a minute, but start 
at once,” 
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Accordingly we went out together. The weather 
was very fine. Mons. Goulden gave his arm to Catha- 
rine, solemnly, as he always did in the town, and I 
walked behind them with a glad heart. I had before 
my eyes the beings I loved best in the world, and I was 
thinking of what Mother Grethel would say. We 
passed the gates, and then the glacis, and twenty 
minutes aftcrwaids, without having hurried too much, 
we arrived at Aunt Grethel’s door. 

It might then be about ten o’clock. As I had gone 
on a little way in advance, at the mn of La Roulette, 
I first went into the avenue of elms which skirted the 
house, and looked through the window, to see what 
aunt was about. She was sittimg just opposite me, 
near the smoking stove; she had on her petticoat with 
the blue stripes and the great pockets m front, her 
coarse cloth jacket, and wooden shoes. She was knit- 
ting, with her eyes cast down, and looked melancholy ; 
her long thin arms projected from her sleeves to the 
elbow, and her grey hair was twisted at the back of her 
head, without a cap. When I saw her sitting thus all 
alone, I said to mysclf—‘ Poor Aunt Grethel, she’s 
certainly thinking of us—she contimucs obstinate in her 
sorrow—it’s a dreary life to be alone, and not to see 
one’s children.” That made my heart ache; but at that 
moment the door towards the road opened, and Father 
Goulden entered glecfully with Catharine, crying— 

“Ah, you don’t come to see us any more, Mother 
Grethel, so it’s requisite that I should bring your 
children to you, and that I should come to embrace 
you myself! You've got to give us a good dinner, do 
you hear? And let that be a lesson for you.” 

He seemed grave, even in his joy. Aunt, when she 
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saw them, hastened to embrace Catharine; then she 
threw herself into Mons. Goulden’s arms, and hung 
round his neck. 

“Ah, Mons. Goulden,” she cried, “ how rejoiced ] 
am to see you! You are a good man—you are a thou- 
sand times better than I.” 

Seeing that things were taking a good turn, I ran to 
the door, and found them both with tears in their eyes. 
Then Father Goulden said— 

“We won't talk politics any more!’ 

‘Ah, one may be a Jacobm or anything one likes; 
the chief thing is to have a good heart.” 

Then she came to embrace me too, and said— 

*« My poor Joseph, I’ve been thinking of you from morn- 
ing tillmight. Now cverythine’s well, and Iam content!” 

Then she ran off into the kitchen, and began rattling 
all her pots and pans to regale us; while Mons. Goulden 
deposited his stick im the corner, placcd his great hat 
upon it, and sat down by the stove with the air of a 
well-pleased man. 

“What fine weather!” he exclaimed. ‘Everything 
is growing green, everything 1s flourishing—how glad 
I should be to live in the fields, to see the hedges 
through my windows; and apple-trecs and pluim-trees, 
all white and pink !”’ 

He was as merry as a lark; and so we should all 
have been, but for the ideas of war which kept moving 
in our heads. 

‘Leave that to me, mother,” said Catharine. “ Sit 
down quietly by Mons. Goulden. I will prepare the 
dinner, lke in the old times.” 

“But you won't know where to look for anything 
now,” said my aunt. “I’ve altered everything.” 
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“Sit down, I beg of you,” answered Catharine. 
“ Make yourself easy , I shall find the butter, and eggs, 
and flour, and all that I want.” 

“Well, well, I must obey you,” said my aunt, as she 
went down into the cellar. 

Cathaiine hung her pretty shawl over the back of my 
chair; she put wood into the fire, and melted some 
butter, an‘ looked into the saucepans to sco that all 
was going on well. Presently aunt came up from the 
cellar, with a bottle of white wine 

“You must take some refreshment before dinner,” 
she said; “and while Catharme 1s attending to the 
lutchen, I shall put on my gown, and give myself a 
touch of the comb, of which I stand in need, Heaven 
knows. For you, you must go out—go to the orchard 
—here, Joseph, take these glasses and the bottle—go 
and sit down in the apiary—it’s fine weather—in an 
hour all will be ready here. I will go and drink a 
health with you.” 

So Father Goulden and I went out, passing through 
the high grass and the ycllow marigolds, which came 
up to ow: knees It was very warm, and there was a 
humming all round We sat down in the shadow of 
the apiary, looking at the magnificent sun that shone 
between the buzzing hives Mons Goulden hung up 
his wig #ehind him, to be more at his ease; I uncorked 
the bottle, and we drank the good little white wine. 

* Come, everything 1s going well,” said he. “If men 
commit follics, Providence still watches over the world. 
Look at those corn crops, Joseph, how they’re growing : 
what a harvest there will be three or four months hence! 
And these turnips, and colzas, and shrubs, and bees, 
how all seem to work, and to live, and to grow! 
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What a pity that men do not follow such an example— 
that some must work to maintain others im idleness 
qnd that there must always be do-nothings of all kinds, 
who treat us as Jacobins because we want to have order, 
Justice, and peace !” 

What he loved most in the world was the sight of 
work: not of ours, which 1s nothing, but the work of 
the smallest insects that run on the earth among the 
grass, aS if in endless forests—that build themselves 
dwellings, and congregate together, and hatch their 
eggs, and store them up in magazines, and warm them 
by exposing them to the sun, and take them in at night 
and defend them against cnemies—that great hfe where 
everything sings, where everything 1s 1n 1ts place, from 
the lark that fills the sky with 1ts joyous music to 
the ant which gocs and comes, runs to and fro, reaps, 
saws, drags burdens, and 1s a Jack-of-all-trades. Yes, 
that’s what Mons Goulden admired, but he never 
spoke of it but in the fields, when he saw this grand 
spectacle; and naturally then he spoke of God, whom 
he called the Supreme Being, like the old calendar- 
maker of the Republic, and He was the essence of reason, 
wisdom, goodness, love, justice, order, and hfe. The 
old idea of the calendar-maker came back to him too; 
it was magnificent to hear him talk of pluviose, the 
season of rain; of mivose, the season of snow; of 
ventose, the season of winds; and then of floréal, 
prainial, and fructidor. He said that the ideas of men 
in those times had reference to the Providence of God, 
whereas July, September, and October meant nothing, 
and had been invented for no purpose but to obscure 
and confuse everything. Once on this chapter there 
was no stopping him, and he got you to see everything 
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in his way. Unfortunately, I have not the learning 
that this excellent man possessed, otherwise I should be 
very glad to repeat his ideas to you. 

We were just discussing this subject when Mother 
Grethel appeared coming from the house towards the 
apiary, well washed and combed, and in her Sunday 
clothes; and Mons. Gouldon stopped immediately for 
the sake of keeping the peace. 

“Well, here I am,” said my aunt, “it’s all ready 
now.” 

“Come, sit you down,” cried Mons. Goulden; and 
he made room for her on the bench beside him. 

** Ah, do you know what time it is?” cried my aunt 
“Time doesn’t hang heavy on your hands. Insten!” 

We listened, and heard the town clock slowly striking 
twelve. 

“What! twelve o’clock already" exclaimed Mons. 
Goulden. “I should have sworn we hadn’t been sitting 
here ten minutes.” 

“Well, it’s twelve o'clock,” said my aunt, “and 
dinner’s waiting for you”’ 

“Very good,” said Mons. Goulden, offering her his 
arm. ‘“ Come, Gossip, let us go m; since you have told 
me the time, my appetite has come.” 

They went down the avenue arm-in-arm ; I followed 
in very good spints; and when we came to the door a 
very agreeable spectacle offered itself to our eyes. The 
great soup-tureen, with its red painted flowers, was 
steaming on the table; a stuffed breast of veal filled 
the room with its fragrant odour, and some spiced cakes 
were piled up in a great dish on the old oak sideboard ; 
while two bottles, with glasses sparkling like crystal, 
glittered on the white cloth by the plates ; and when one 
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saw this one could not help thinking how many good 
gifts Providence showers upon men. 

Catharine, with her pretty red checks and white teeth, 
Jaughed at our satisfaction, and 1t may be said that 
throughout dinner our disquietude for the future was 
banished from our minds. We only thought of making 
ourselves comfortable, and laughed, and thought that 
everything was satisfactory in the world. 

It was not till later in the day, when we were taking 
coffee, that a kind of sadness came upon us; without 
knowing why, each of us became thoughtful. We 
would not talk of politics, though, until at last Aunt 
Grethel herself asked what the news was. Mons. 
Goulden then said that the Emperor wished for peace, 
that he was only putting himself in a state of defence-— 
a necessary thing, to show our enemics we were not 
afraid of them. He said that im any case, in spite of 
their evil intentions, the allies would not dare, would 
not invade us, for that Fathcr-in-law Francis, though 
he had not much heart, had enough not to wish to 
overthrow his son-in-law with his daughtcr and his 
grandson twice; that it would be agaist nature; and 
that, moreover, the nation would rise mm a body, that 
the country would be declared in danger, and that it 
would not be merely a war of soldiers, but a war of all 
Frenchmen against those who wanted to oppress them. 
That this would bring the allied sovereigns to reason, 
and so on. 

He said many other things which I cannot remember 
now. Aunt Grethel listened without making any reply. 
At last she rose, and took from a cupboaid a grey paper 
which she handed to Mons, Goulden, saying to him— 

“ Just read this; there are similar papers going the 
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round of all the country; this one comes from Mons, 
the Curé Ditmer. You can sce by this if peace is 
secure.” 

Mons. Goulden had not his spectacles, therefore I 
read the paper for him. TI have put all these old 
writings away years ago; they have become yellow, and 
no one thinks of them now, or speaks of them; and yet 
it’s always good to read them now and then. Who can 
tell what will happen? The old kings and emperors, 
who were against us, have died after doing us all the 
harm in their power, but their sons and grandsons are 
alive, and don’t look too favourably upon us, what 
they have asserted in times past they may assert 
agam, and those who helped the old kings may 
help the new ones. Well, this 1s what the paper 
declared— 

“The allied powers, who have signed the treaty of 
Paris, and are now assembled at the congress of Vienna, 
having been informed of the escape of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and of his appearance, m arms, in France, 
owe to their dignity, and to the interest of social order, 
a solemn declaiation of the sentuments by which they 
are actuated on this occasion 

“ By thus breaking the convention which had estab- 
lished him in the Island of Elba, Bonaparte has destroyed 
the only legal title on which his existence depended. 
By reappearing in France with projects of disturbance 
and confusion, he has deprived himself by his own act 
of the protection of the laws, and has manifested in the 
face of the universe that there can be no peace or treaty 
with him.” 

Thus the allies went on, through two long pages; 
and these people, who could have nothing in common 
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with us, whom our affairs did not concern, and who 
gave themselves the title of defenders of the peace, 
concluded with the declaration that they were gomg to 
unite in a body to maitain the treaty of Paris, and to 
restore Louis XVIII. 

When I had done reading, my aunt looked at Mons, 
Goulden, and said to him— 

“What do you think of that?” 

“‘T think,” he replied, ‘“ that these men are laughing 
at the people, and that they cxtcrmimate the human 
race without shame and without pity, to maintain fifteen 
or twenty familics in abundance. I think those people 
look upon themselves as gods, or upon us as beasts.” 

“ Certainly,” said Aunt Grethel, “I don’t deny it; 
but that won’t prevent Joseph from having to go.” 

I turned quite pale when I considered that aunt was 
right. 

‘Yes,’ answered Mons. Goulden, “I have known it 
for some days, and this is what I have done. You 
have no doubt heard, Mother Grethel, that they’re 
establishing great workshops for repairing arms. There’s 
one of them in the arsenal at Phalsbourg, but they’re 
in want of good workmen. Naturally, good workmen 
render just as good service to the statc, by repairing 
arms, as those who go out and fight, they have more 
trouble, but, at any rate, they don’t risk their hves, and 
they stay at home. Well, then, I went directly to the 
commandant of artillery, Mons. de Montravel, and 
presented a request that Joseph should be received as a 
workman. To repair a gunlock is easy work for a good 
clockmaker ; Mons. de Montravel accepted my proposal 
at once. And here is his order,” said Mons. Goulden, 
showing us a paper he drew from his pocket. 
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Then I felt like a man new born, and I called out— 

‘Oh, Mons. Goulden, you are more than a father to 
us; you have saved my life.” 

And Catharine, who had bccn suffocating with dis- 
quietude for a long time past, went out directly; while 
Aunt Grethel, who had got up, embraced Mons. Goulden 
a second time, saying— 

“Yes, you are the best of mcn—a sensible man—a 
very clever man indeed. Ah, if all the Jacobins were 
like you, women would want to marry none but 
Jacobins.” 

‘But what I have done is a very simple thing,” 
said he. 

“No, no, it’s not a simple thing; it’s your good heart 
that puts these good 1deas into your head.” 

As for me, in my astonishment and my joy, I could 
not find words ; and while my aunt was speaking, I went 
out into the backyard, to take a turn im the open air. 
Catharine was there in the corner of the arbour; she 
was weeping hot tears. 

“Ah, now,” she said, “I breathe again ; I’ve new life 
now.” 

I embraced her with indescribable tenderness. I saw 
what she must have suffered for a month past; but she 
Was a courageous woman, who hid her uneasiness from 
me; she knew that I had enough anxiety of my own. 
We stood there more than ten minutes to dry our tears ; 
then, when we had gone in again, Mons. Goulden 
said— 

“Well, Joseph, it’s for to-morrow; you must start 
early ; you will not want for work.” 

What happiness to think that I should not have to 
go away! Ah, I had other reasons for wishing to stay. 
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Catharine and I had hopes of our own. Ah, those who 
have never experienced this cannot know what men may 
suffer, or what a weight a piece of good news takes off 
your heart. 

We stopped at Quatre-Vents about an hour more. 
Then just as people were coming back from vespers, and 
night was falling, we set out on our way back to the 
town Aunt Grethel accompanied us as far as the 
posting-house, and by seven o’clock we were mounting 
our own staircase 

Thus it was that peace was concluded between Aunt 
Grethel and Mons. Goulden. After that she came to 
sce us as often as ever. I uscd to go every day to the 
arsenal, and work at repairmg gunlocks. When twelve 
o’clock rang, I used to come home to dinner. At one 
o'clock I went back to wo1k, and stayed till seven. I 
was at once an artisan and a soldier; I was excused 
from parade, but overwhelmed with work. We hoped 
that I should remain im this position to the end of the 
war, if by any unhappy chance it should break out, for 
nothing was known for certaim. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


We had gained a little confidence since I had been 
working at the arsenal, but still we were somewhat dis- 
quieted; for hundreds of weekly labourers, old soldiers, 
re-enlisted for a campaign, and conscripts were con- 
tinually passmg, with their bags behind them, and 
dressed in their village clothes They all shouted “ Vive 
VEmpereur!” and looked furious In the great hall of 
the mayor’s house, some ieccived a capote, others a 
shako, others epaulcttes, gaitcrs, or shoes, at the expense 
of the department. Then they went away to jom the 
army, and I wished them a happy journey. 

All the tailois in the town were making uniforms on 
speculation; the gendarmes gave up their horses to 
mount the cavalry, and his worship the mayor, 
Baron Parmentier, excited the young lads of sixtcen 
and seventcen to take service with the partisans of 
Colonel Brice, who were to defend the passes of the 
Zorne, the Zinsclle, and the Sarre. The baron was 
himself gomg to the Champ de Mai, and that doubled 
his enthusiasm. ‘ Come—courage!’’ he would cry to 
them ; and then he talked of the Greeks and the Romans, 
and how they used to fight for their country. 

I thought as I listened to him — 

“Tf you think that so fine, why don’t you go and 
join, yourself?” 

It may be imagined with what zeal I worked at the 
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arsenal; nothing was a trouble to me, and I could have 
gone on day and night repairing guns, fitting bayonets, 
and tightening screws. When Commandant de Mont- 
ravel came to see what we were doing, he commended me, 

“That will do,” he said; “that’s well; I’m pleased 
with you, Bertha.” 

I heard these words with much satisfaction, and did 
not fail to repeat them to Catharine, to cheer her up; 
we were almost certain that Mons. de Montiavel would 
keep me at Phalsbourg. 

The Gazeties now talked about nothing but the new 
constitution, which they called the additional act, and 
of the Champ de Mai. Mons. Goulden had always some- 
thing to object, sometimes on one point, sometimes on 
another ; but I did not mix myself up with these affairs ; 
I even felt sorry for having cried out against the pro- 
cessions and expiations; for I had had enough of 
politics. 

This went on until the 23rd of May. That day, 
towards ten o’clock in the morning, I was in the great 
hall of the arsenal, busy packing cases of guns. Both 
sides of the great folding doors were open; the soldiers 
of the military tram, with their waggons, were waiting 
in front of the piles of cannon-balls to load their cases. 
I was nailing down the last, when Robert, the engineer 
guard, touched me on the shoulder, and said to me 
quietly — 

‘Bertha, Commandant de Montravel wishes to seo 
you; he is in the pavilion.” 

What could the commandant have to say tome? I 
aid not know, and I felt frightened directly. However, 
I went off directly across the great courtyard, mounted 
the staircase, and knocked gently at the door. 
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* Come in!” cried the commandant. 

I opened the door trembling, cap in hand. Com- 
mandant de Montravel was a tall, thin, dark man, with 
his head slightly bowed. He was walking up and down, 
amid his books and maps, and weapons that hung from 
the walls. 

“ Ah, it’s you, Bertha,” he said, when he perceived 
me; “I’ve disagreeable news for you. The third batta- 
lion, to which you belong, 1s to march to Metz.” 

When I heard this terrible news I felt my heart 
stand still, and I could not answer a word. 

The commandant looked at me. 

“Don’t distress yourself,” he said, after a moment’s 
silence ; ‘“‘ you married some months ago, and, moreover, 
you're a good workman, and that deserves to be taken 
into consideration. Give this letter to Colonel Des- 
michels, at the arsenal of Metz; he’s a friend of mine, 
and will find you employment in his workshops, you 
may be sure.” 

I took the letter he held out to me, thanked him, and 
went away full of anxious forebodings. 

At our house, Zebedee, Mons. Goulden, and Catharine 
were talking together in the workshop; dismay was 
painted on their faces, for they knew all already. 

“The third battalion is to march,” I said to them, as 
I came in; “but that’s no matter—for his Honour the 
commandant has just given me this letter for the chief of 
the arsenal at Metz. Don’t be disquieted—I shall not 
have to serve the campaign.” 

I felt almost choking. Mons. Goulden took the 
letter, and said— 

“It is open, and has been left so iat we may read it.” 

So he read the letter, in which Mons, de Montravel 
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recommended me to his friend, saying that I was 
married, and a good workman, full of zeal, necessary to 
my family, and that I had done really good service at 
the arsenal, Nothing better could have been written. 
Zebedee called out— 

‘¢ Now your business is sure !” 

“Yes,” said Mons. Goulden, “ you're retained in the 
arsenal of Metz.” 

And Catharine became quite pale, and embraced mo, 
saying— 

“What happiness, Joseph !” 

All pretended to believe that I should remain at 
Metz, and I also tned to hide my terror from them. 
But 1t was choking me, and I could hardly keep from 
sobbing ; fortunately, the idea came into my head that 
I would go and tell the news to Aunt Grethel. 

“Tasten,’ Isaidtothem. ‘ Though it’s not for long, 
and I am to stay at Metz, I must go and announce this 
good news to Aunt Grethel. This evening, between 
five and six o’clock, I shall be back. Catharime will 
have time to pack my bag, uud we will sup together.” 

“Yes, go, Joseph,” said Mons Goulden. 

Catharme said nothing, for she had much ado to 
keep from bursting into tears. I went off like one 
distraught. Zebedee, who was going back to barracks, 
informed me that the officer who superintended the 
clothing was at the mayor’s, and that I must be there 
towards five o’clock. I listened to his words like one 
in a dream, and rushed away quite out of the town. 
On the glacis, I set off running without looking where, 
in the covered way; I passed the fountaim of Trois- 
Chateaux, and Upper Baraques, beside the wood, to go 
to Quatre-Vents. I cannot describe the thoughts that 
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passed through my brain; I was scared, and would 
have liked to run as far as Switzerland. But the worst 
was when I approached Quatic-Vents by the path of 
Dann. It might be three o’clock ; Mother Grethel, who 
was fastening up poles for her beans, behind in the 
garden, had seen me from afar. She had said to her- 
self— 

‘Why, it’s Joseph. What's he doing among the 
cornfields ?”’ 

For me, when once I was in the sandy hollow way 
that the sun heated lke a furnace, I came up slowly, 
with my head hanging down, thunking to myself—“ I 
shall never dare to go in,” when all at once aunt 
called out to me from behind the hedge— 

“Ts it you, Joseph ?” 

Then I trembled. 

“Yes, it is I,” I answered. 

Then she came out into her little avenue, and seeing 
me standing there quite pale, she said— 

“T know why you have come, my child. You have 
to go away; 1s 1t not so?” 

“Oh,” I rephed, “Iam retained for the arsenal at 
Metz—the others have to go; but I shall stay at Metz 
—it’s very fortunate !” 

She said nothing in reply. We went into the 
kitchen, which felt very cool compared with the great 
heat outside. She sat down, and I read her the 
commandant’s leticr. She listened, and then she 
said— 

“Yes, it’s very fortunate.” 

And then we sat looking at each other without 
speaking. 

Then she took my head between her hands, and cm- 
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braced me for a long time; and then I saw that she 
was shedding hot tears without heaving a sigh. 

“You weep,” I said to her. “But I am to stay at 
Metz.” 

She said nothing in reply, but presently she went 
down into the cellar to bring some wine. She made me 
drink a glass, and then said to me— 

“What does Catharine say P” 

‘‘ She is glad to hear that I am to remain at Metz,” 
I answered, “and Mons Goulden too.” 

“ That’s well,’ she answered. ‘“ Are they getting 
ready what you want to take P” 

“Yes, Aunt Grethcl, and I must be at the town-hall 
by five o’clock to receive my uniform.” 

“Well, then,” she said, “embrace me. I shall not 
go there. I will not sce the battalion march away. I 
shall stop. I will live a long time yet. Catharme will 
want ine to live.” 

She was beginning to speak loud and angrily; but 
suddenly she checked herself, and said to me— 

** At what time do you gor” 

‘To-morrow, at seven o’clock, Mamma Grethel.’”’ 

“Well, then, I will come at eight o’clock. You will 
be already far away ; but you will know that your wife’s 
mother 1s there—that she will take care of her daughter 
——that she loves you, and has none but you in the 
world.” 

And as she spoke thus, my aunt, courageous though 
she was, burst out sobbing. She went with me as far 
as the road, and 1 made my way back, feeling as if I 
had not a drop of blood in my vems. I got to the 
council-house at the stroke of five. I went upstairs, 
and saw the hall again where I had had bad luck—the 
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ill-starred hall where everybody drew bad numbers. I 
received a great-coat, a coat, a pair of trousers, gaiters, 
and boots. Zebedee, who was waiting for me, told a 
soldier to carry everything to my quarters. 

“You must come early, and put that on,” said he; 
“your knapsack and gun have been in the rack since 
this morning.” 

“Come with me,” said I. 

“No,” he answered; “it breaks my heart to see 
Catharine; besides, I must stay with my father. Who 
knows if I shall find the poor old man here a year hence ? 
I have promised to sup with you, but I shall not come.” 

So I had to goin alone. My bag was ready—my old 
bag—the only thing I had brought back from Hanau— 
the bag on which my head had rested in the ammuni- 
tion-waggon. Mons. Goulden was at work; he turned 
round towards me, but said nothing. 

‘Where is Catharine ?”’ I asked. 

‘She is upstairs.” 

I knew that she must be weeping. I should have 
liked to go up to her, but my legs and my courage 
failed me. I told Mons. Goulden what Aunt Grethel 
had said at Quatre-Vents ; and then we waited, sitting 
thoughtfully opposite each other, neither daring to 
look in the other’s face. Night came on, and when it 
was quite dark, Catharine came down. She laid the 
table in the dark, and then I took her hand, and made 
her sit down on my knce; and so we remained for 
another half-hour. 

“Ts not Zebedee coming P” inquired Mons. Goulden. 

“No; the service keeps him away.” 

“Well, then, let us sup,” said he. 

But no one was hungry. Oatharine cleared the table 
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at about nine o’clock, and we went to bed. It was the 
most terrible night I ever passed in my life. Catharine 
was like one dead; I called her, and she did not answer. 
At midnight I went and roused Mons. Goulden. He 
dressed himself and came up. We made her drink 
some water and sugar, and she revived and got up. I 
cannot tell you everything that happened. I only know 
that she clung to my knees, and begged me not to for- 
sake her, as if I were going of my own will; but she 
was distraught. Mons. Goulden was for bringing a 
doctor, but I prevented him. She recovered herself 
entirely towards dayhght, had a long fit of weeping, 
and at last fell asleepin my arms. Then I did not dare 
even to embrace her; but Mons. Goulden and I went 
gently out. At such times one feels the miseries of life, 
and thinks, ‘“‘O God, why have I been born into this 
world? Why have I been born into this world? Why 
have I not been allowed to slumber on through all 
eternity P What had I done, before I was born, that I 
deserve to see those I love suffer, without any fault of 
mine?” But it is not God who does things hke these: 
it is man who wrings the heart of his fellow-man ! 

At last Mons. Goulden and I went down, and he said 
to me— 

‘She is asleep—she knows nothing about it—it is 
better so—you shall go away before she awakes.” 

I thanked Heaven for giving her that sleep. We sat 
thoughtful, listenmg for every sound, till at last the 
drums began to beat. Then Mons. Goulden looked 
gravely at me, and we got up. He took the bag and 
strapped it on my shoulders im silence. 

“Joseph,” he said, “go and see the commandant of 
the arsenal at Metz, but don’t reckon on anything. The 
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danger is so pressing that France requires all her 
children to defend her. And now we are not going to 
take other people’s property, but to defend our own 
country. Remembcr that itis for yourself, your wife, 
and all that is dearest to you m the world, that you’re 
fighting now. I wish I were twenty years younger, 
that I might go with you and set an example.” 

Then we went down, without making any noise; we 
embraced each other, and I went off to the barracks. 
Zebedee himself took me to the dormitory, where I put 
on my uniform, All that I1ecmember, after the years 
that have passed since, 1s that Zebedee’s father, who 
was there, made my clothes up mio a bundle, saymg 
that he was going to our house after our departure ; 
and that then the battalion defiled through the little 
strect of Lanche, under the French gate. 

Some children followed us The sentries on duty at 
the gate saluted as we passed. And thus we set out 
on our way to Waterloo. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Ar Sarrebourg we received billeting orders. I was 
quaitered upon the old printer Jarcisso, who knew 
Mons Goulden and Aunt Grethel. He made me dine 
at Ins table with my new bedfellow, Jean Buche, son 
of a woodcuttcr of Harberg, who had never lived on 
anything better than potatoes till he became a con- 
script, and who swallowed the meat that was served 
up to us, bones and all. For my pait, I was so 
melancholy, that to hear him ciunch the bones made 
me quite nervous. 

Fathor Jaicisse tiicd to console me, but all he said 
only made me feel more mournful than ever. 

We spent the rest of the day and the followmg mght 
at Sairebourg Neat day we marched as far as to the 
village of Mezieres, the day after that to Vic, and the 
ncxt day to Solguc, at last, on the fifth day, we drew 
near to Mctz. 

There’s nothing much to tell you about our march. 
Soldiers marching along from stage to stage, white 
with dust, knapsack on shoulders, carrying their guns 
as they like best, talk cnough, and go through the 
villages, loohing at the girls, the waggons and home- 
steads, and hills and valleys, takmg no thought about 
anything. And when one feels sad, and has left at 
home a wife, and old friends, and people who love one, 
and whom one will perbaps never see again, everything 
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passes before one’s eyes like a shadow, and is forgotten, 
a hundred paces off. 

But the sight of Mctz, with its lofty cathedral, its 
old houses and dark ramparts, aroused me. Two hours 
before we arrived there, we scemed to be already in the 
covered ways. It was very hot, and we stepped out 
briskly, to be the sooncr in the shade Then I thought 
of Colonel Desmichels, and I had a hope, a very slight 
one, and said to mysclf, “ Ah, 1f I should be so lucky!” 
I felt for my lctter. Zebedee did not talk to me, but he 
turned and looked at me every now and then. It was 
no longer quite ike in the old times He was a ser- 
geant now, and I was only a private soldier. What 
would you have? Wewere fond of cach other still; 
but 1t made a difference, for all that. 

Jean Buche marched along by my side, with his 
shoulders rounded, and his toes turned 1n hke a wolf’s 
paw. The only thing that we said was to observe every 
now and then that shoes cramp one’s fect during a 
march, and ought only to be worn on parade. For two 
months the sergeant had been trying m vain to turn 
out his toes and stiaghten his shoulders; but he was 
a terrible fellow for marching, m his own way, and 
never got tired. 

At last, about five o’clock in the afternoon, we came 
to the outworks. A party came forward to reconnoitre 
us, and the captain of the guard called out— 

“Come when you like!” 

Then the drums began to beat, and we entered that 
famous town, the oldest place I have ever scen. At 
Metz the Seille and the Moselle meet; and there one 
sees houses of four or five stories high, the bulging 
walls crossed and recrossed with beams, as at Saverne 
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and. Bruxviller; round windows and square ones, small 
windows and big ones, all on the same line, with 
shutters and without shutters, glazed and unglazed. 
The buildings look as old as the mountains and rivers ; 
and the roofs at the top project five or six feet, and 
throw long shadows over the black waters, where old 
shoes, and rags, and dead dogs go floating past. 

When one looks up into the air, im one of these by- 
places, one 1s almost sure to sec, peering through a 
skylight, the face of an old Jew, with his grey beard 
and his hooked nose, or a child stictching out, in danger 
of tumbling down, or something of that kind; for to 
say the truth, Metz 1s a town of Jews and soldiers. Not 
that thero’s any lack of poor people; for it’s worse than 
at Mayence, or Strasbourg, or even Frankfort. Unless, 
indecd, all this have changed since those times; people 
love their ease now-a-days, and embellish their towns 
more and more. 

So we walked along, past these sights, and, 
melancholy as I felt, I could not help glancing down 
these lanes. The town was swaiming at that tame with 
National Guards; they were coming from Longwy, 
Sarrelouis, and other places; for the soldiers were 
marching out, and the National Guards came in to take 
their places. 

We came to an open square, littered with mattresses, 
palliasses, and other aiticles of bedding that the citizens 
furnished to the troops. We were ordered to stand at 
ease in front of a barrack building, whose windows were 
open all the way up. We waited, thmking we should 
be quartered in these barracks; but after twenty 
minutes’ delay, the distribution of billets began. Every 
man received twenty-five sous and a lodging-ticket, 
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Then we were told to break off, and every man went 
his way. Jean Buche, who had never seen any town 
but Phalsbourg, stuck close to me. 

Our billet bore the name of Elias Meyer, butcher, 
dwelling in the Rue de St. Valery. When we arrived 
at the house, the butcher, who was cutting up meat at 
an arched window, with a grating in front of 1t, lost his 
temper, and received us very rudely He was a great 
red-haired Jew, with a round face, and he wore silver 
rings on his fingers and in his ears, his thin yellow 
wife came downstairs, crying out that they had lodged 
soldiers the night before, and the mght before that— 
that the secretary at the mayor’s office had a grudge 
against them, and sent them soldicrs every day, while 
their neighbours had none—and more to the same 
purpose. However, they let us come in. Their 
daughter came to look at us. Behind her stood a fat 
servant-girl with fiizzled hair, looking very dirty. I 
fancy I can sce these people before me now, in the old 
oak-panelled room, with the copper lamps hanging from 
the ceiling, and the grated window opening on a, little 
courtyard. 

The girl, who was very pale and had black cyes, spoke 
a few words to her mother; and then the servant was 
told to take us up into the garret, into the beggars’ 
room; for all the Jews have beggars whom they feed 
on Fridays. My comrade from Harberg thought this 
quite natural, but I felt very indignant. For all that, 
we went behind the servant up a winding staircase, 
slippery with dirt; and so we came up to the garret, a 
place boarded round with laths, through the chinks of 
which we could see a store of dirty linen waiting for the 
tub. The daylight came in through a Joophole in the 
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roof. Had I felt less low-spirited, I should have thought 
this an abominable place; we had only a single chair, 
and a palliasse spread on the floor, with a blanket, for 
the two of us. And the servant looked at us as she 
went out at the door as 1f she thought we ought to have 
thanked her kindly for her pains 

I sat down and took my knapsack off my shoulders, 
feeling very low-spiritcd, as may well be imagined; 
Buche did the same. The servant had begun to go 
downstairs, when I called out to her— 

“Wait a minute; we’1e commg down too; and we 
don’t want to break our necks on the staircase.” 

After changing our shoes and stockings, we fastened 
the door with a padlock, and went downstairs into the 
butcher’s shop to buy some meat. John went to get 
some bread from the baker’s opposite; and as we had 
a right to a place by the fire, we went ito the litchen 
to make the soup. 

At eight o’clock the butcher came down to sce us. 
He had a great Ulm pipe. We were just finishing cur 
supper. He asked us from what country we came. I 
would not answer him, for I felt too mndignant; but 
Jean Buche told him that I was a clockmaker at Phals- 
bourg, whereupon the man began to think I was some- 
body. He said that his brother travelled nm Alsace and 
Lorraine, in watches, rings, watch-chains, and other 
articles of goldsmiths’ work and jewellery; that his 
name was Samuel Meycr, and that perhaps we had 
done business together. I told him that I had seen his 
brother two or three times at Mons. Goulden’s, which 
was the case. Thereupon he told the servant to carry 
up a pillow for us; but he did nothing more, and 
very soon we went to bed. Exhausted as we were, wo 
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very soon fell asleep. I intended to get up early and 
run to the arsenal; but I was still asleep when my 
comrade shook me, and cried— 

*¢ There’s the recall.” 

I listened, and found he was right. We had only 
just time to dress ourselves, buckle on our knapsacks, 
seize our guns, and go down. Just as we came to the 
place in front of the barracks the roll-call was beginning. 
When it was over, two waggons came up, and we 
received fifty ball caitridges per man; Commandant 
Gémeau, the captain, and all the officers were there. I 
saw that it was all over, that I must not count upon 
anything, and that my letter to Coloncl Desmuischels 
might be delivered after the campaign, if I survived 
and had to finish my seven years. Zebedee looked at 
me from a distance; I turned away my head. A 
monient afterwards the word was given— 

“Carry arms! Shoulder arms! Files to the left— 
forward—march !” 

The drums beat, and we marched in step. The roofs, 
houses, windows, lanes, and people seemed defilng past 
us. Wecrossed the first bridge, and then the draw- 
bridge; the drums left off beating; we were going in 
the direction of Thionville. 

Other troops, cavalry and infantry, were going along 
the same route. 

In the evening we came to the village of Beauregard, 
and the next evening to the village of Vitry, near 
Thionville, where we remaimed in cantonments until the 
Sth of June. I lodged, with Buche, at a fat landed 
proprietor’s named Mons. Pochon, an honest man, who 
gave us good white wine to drink, and used to be fond 
ef talking politics, like Mons. Goulden. 
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During our stay in this village General Schoeffer 
arrived from Thionville, and we had to take our muskets 
to be reviewed near a great farm that they called the 
farm of Silvange. 

The country here was thickly wooded. Several of us 
went together to walk in the environs. One day 
Zebedee came to fetch me, and took me to see the great 
foundry of Moyeuvre, where we saw them casting cannon- 
balls and bombshells. We chatted about Catharine 
and Mons. Goulden; he told me to wnte to them, but 
I had a kind of fear of rece1ving news, and turned away 
my mind as much as I could from Phalsbourg. 

On the 8th of June, very early in the morning, the 
battalion marched out of the village, and went back 
nearly to Mctz, but without entcring the city. The 
gates were shut, and there were cannon on the ramparts, 
asin time of war We slept at Chatel, and the next 
day at Etam, and the day after that at Dannevoux, 
where I was quartered upon a good patriot named Mons. 
Sebastien Perrm. He was a rich man. He wanted to 
know the particulars of everything; and as a great 
number of battalions had followed the same route before 
us, he said— 

‘In a month, or perhaps earlier, wo shall hear of 
great things; all the troops are marching upon Belgium. 
The Emperor is going to attack the English and the 
Prussians !” 

This was our last good billet; for the next day we 
arrived at Youg, which is a bad place. On the 12th of 
June we slept at Vivier; on the 13th at Cul de Gard. 
The farther we went on the more troops we met, and as 
I had already seen this sort of thing in Germany, I said 
to my comrade, Jean Buche— 
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“ Now it’s going to get hot!” 

From all sides and 1n all directions cavalry, infantry, 
and artillery were advancing in long lines, covering the 
roads as far as one could sce. It was impossible to see 
finer weather or more beautiful crops than we saw; only 
it was too hot. What astomshed me was that I could 
descry no enemy, either before us or behind us, to the 
right or to the left No one knew anything. There 
was a rumour that, this time, we were going to attack 
the English. I had already scen the Prussians, the 
Austrians, Russians, Bavarians, Wurtemburgers, and 
Swedes; I should know the people of all the nations of 
Europe, if I was now to encounter the Enghsh. I 
thought, “If we are to cut cach other to picces, I would 
rather do it to these than to the Germans. We cannot 
avoid our fate; 1f [am to escape, I shall escape; if I 
am to leave my bones here, whether I do all I can to 
save them or do nothing at all, 1t will come to the same 
thing. But we must lull as many of the enemy as we 
can; for by that means we shall increase the chance for 
ourselves.” 

Those were the kind of arguments I repeated to my- 
self, and if they did me no good, at any 1ate they did 
not do me any harm, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


We had passed the Meuse on the 12th; on the 18th 
and 14th wo continued marching along bad roads, bor- 
dered with fields of corn, oats, barley, and hemp m 
never-ending succession. It was extraordinarily hot, 
and I perspired termbly under my knapsack and bag. 
What a misfortune 1t 1s to be poor, and not able to buy 
a man who will march and stand to be shot at instead 
of you! After having gone through wind and rain, 
and snow and mud in Germany, 1t was now the time to 
endure the sun and the dust. 

I could see now that the slaughtcring was going to 
begin; in every direction nothing was heard but the 
sound of drums and trumpets; whenever the battalion 
passed over rising ground, long lines of helmets, lances, 
and bayonets appeared, as far as the eye could reach. 
Zebedee, marching with his gun on his shoulder, some- 

es cried out to me in a cheerful tone— 

“Well, Joseph, so we and the Prussians are going to 
look into the whites of each other’s eyes again !” 

And then I was obliged to reply — 

“Yes, yes, the dance 1s gomg to begin again 

Just as if I had been pleased at having to risk my 
skin again, and perhaps to leave Catharine a widow 
before she was of age, all about things that did not con- 
cern me, 
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That day, towards seven o’clock, we arrived at Roly. 
Some hussars already occupicd the village, and they 
made us bivouac 1n a hollow way, by the side of the ridge 

We had scarcely piled our arms when several fiéld- 
officers arrived. Commandant Gémeau, who had just 
dismounted, got on Ins horse again, and hastened to 
mect them. They talked together for a moment or 
two, and then came down into our hollow way, while 
‘ve all said to one another— 

“ There’s something going on” 

One of the field-officers, General Pécheux, whom we 
knew afterwards, had the drums beaten and then called 
out— 

“Form a circle !”’ 

But as the way was too narrow, the soldiers clam- 
bered up on the banks on each side; some remained 
below. All the battalion looked up m expectation ; and 
then the gencral unrolled a paper, and cried out to us— 

“Proclamation of the Emperor 

‘When he said that the silence becamo so deep that 
one would have thought he was alone m the midst of 
the field. Every one was hstening, from the youngest 
conscript to Commander Gémcau; and even to-day, 
when I think of it, fifty ycars after, it stirs my heart ; 
there was something grand and terrible about it. 

This is what the general read to us :— 

“ Soldiers! To-day is the anniversary of Marengo 
and of Friedland, which twice decided the fate of 
Europe. Then, as after Austerhtz and Wagram, we 
were too generous; we belicved the protestations and 
oaths of the princes whom we allowed to keep their 
thrones. But to-day, in coalition against us, they 
attack the independence and the most sacred rights of 
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France. They have begun the most unjust of aggres- 
sions. Let us march forward to meet them; are they 
and. we no longer the men we used to be ?” 

All the battalion trembled with excitement, and set 
up a cry of “Vive ’Empeieur'’ The general held up 
his hand, and every one was silent, and leant forward 
still more eagerly to listen— 

“Soldiers! At Jena, against these same Prussians 
who are so arrogant to-day, we were one against three, 
and at Montmirail one against six. Let those among 
you who have becn prisoners in the hands of the English 
tell the story of their prison-ships, and of the horrible 
sufferings they have endured in them. 

“The Saxons, the Belgians, the Hanoverians, the 
soldiers of the Confederation of the Rhine, lament at 
bemg obliged to lend their aims to the cause of princes 
who aro enemics of justice and of the mghts of every 
nation. They know that this coalition 1s msatiable— 
that after having devoured twelve millions of Poles, 
twelve nuilions of Italans, a milhon of Saxons, six 
millions of Belgians, 1t will proceed to devour the 
secondary States of Germany. 

‘“‘The madmen! A moment of prosperity has blinded 
them ; the oppression and humuliation of the French 
people is a task beyond their powcr. If they enter 
France, they will find a tomb there. 

‘“‘ Soldiers, we have to make forced marches, to fight 
battles, and to encounter perils; but with constancy 
victory will be ours; the nghts of man and the happi- 
ness of our country will be reconquered. For every 
Frenchman who has courage, the moment has come to 
conquer or to die! 
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No one can ever imagine anything like the cry that 
now arose; it was a spectacle that elevated one’s soul; 
one would have thought the Emperor had breathed into 
us his spirit of battles, and we were ready to cut down 
everything. 

The general had been gone a long time, and still the 
cries continued ; and for my part I was glad, for I felt 
that all this was the truth: that the Prussians, Aus- 
trians, and Russians, who at one time talked of nothing 
but the deliverance of nations, had taken advantage of 
the first opportunity to scize everything for themselves ; 
that all the grand talk about liberty which they had 
put forward in 113 to draw out the young men against 
us, all the promises of constitutions they had given, had 
been put aside. I looked upon them as rascals, as 
people who did not keep their word, who deceived the 
people, and had only one little, mean, miserable idea— 
namely, that of always remaining in the best place, with 
their children and descendants, good or bad, just or un- 
just, without regard for the law of God. 

That is what I saw. This proclamation seemed to 
me a very fine one. I cven thought that Father Goul- 
den would be much pleased with 1t, because the Emperor 
had not forgotten the rights of man, which are—liberty, 
equality, justice, and all those grand ideas which cause 
men, instcad of acting hke animals, to respect themselves 
and also to respect the rights of their neighbours. 

Thus our courage was greatly heightened by these 
strong and just words. The old soldiers laughed, and 
sald— 

“ This time we shall not have to wait long. We shall 
fall upon the Prussians after the first march.” 

And the conscripts, who had never heard the bullets 
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whistling yet, rejoiced more than the others. Buche’s 
eyes gleamed like those of a cat; he had seated him- 
self by the roadside, with his bag open on the bank, 
and was slowly whctting his sabre aud tryimg its edge 
on the tip of his shoe. Othcrs were sharpening their 
bayonets, or looking to the flit in their musket-locks, 
a thing that always has to be done during a campaign, 
on the eve of an engagement. At such times a thou- 
sand ideas go through a man’s head, and he knits his 
brows and sets his lips hard, and has an ugly look in 
his face. 

The sun was sinking lower and lower behind the 
cornfields, some detachments went out to forage for 
wood 1n the village, and they brought back with them 
also some onions and leeks, salt, and even the quarters 
of cows slung on great poles over their shoulders. 

You should have seen what merry faces there were 
round the fires when the soup-kcttles began to hum, 
and the smoke cuiled upward towards the sky. One 
man talked of Lutzen, another of Austerhtz, another of 
Wagram, Jena, Friedland, of Spam and Portugal, and 
all tbe countries in the world. All were talking 
together, but none were listencd to but the old soldiers 
with their arms covered with stripes, who could talk 
best, and could point out the positions with a finger, 
on the ground, and explain the wheelings to nght 
and left, and the manceuvres of a battle. Instening 
to them, a man could fancy he sawit all before him. 

Each one had his tin spoon at his button-hole, and 
thought— 

“The soup’s getting on famously; and this is fine 
fat meat.” 

By this time night had come. After the distmbution 
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the order had been given to put out the fires, and not 
to sound the retreat; and this meant that the enemy 
was not far off, and that they feared to excite him. 

The moon began to shine. Buche and I ate out of 
the same bowl; when we had finished, he talked to me 
for more than two hours about tho life they led at 
Haiberg, and how miserable 1t was when they had to 
drag fifteen or cighteen cubic feet of wood on a sledge, 
with the chance of bemg crushed to death, especially at 
the time when the snows melted. The hfe of a soldier, 
with its good soup and good bread, the regular rations, 
the good warm clothing, the stout shirts of coarse linen, 
all appeared adnurable to hin He had had no notion 
of such good living, and the only thing that troubled 
him was how he should Ict lis two brothers, Gaspard 
and Jacob, know what a good position he was in, that 
they might enlist when they were old enough. 

“Yos,’ I said to lim, “it’s all very well; but the 
Russians, the English, the Piussians—you don’t think 
of them,” 

“T laugh at them,” he answered. “My sabre cuts 
like a parmg-knife, and my bayonet pierces like a 
needle. It 1s they, rather, who should be afraid to 
mect me.” 

We were the best fiicnds m the world; I was almost 
as fond of him as of my old comiades, Klipfel, Furst, 
and Zebedee. He was very fond of me too; I think 
he would have been cut to pieces to get me out of a 
scrape. Old fellow-soldicrs never forget one another; 
within my time, old Harwig, whom I knew later at 
Phalsbourg, used still to 1eceive a pension from his old 
comrade, Bernadotte, King of Sweden. If I had 
become a king, I would also have given a pension to 
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Jean Buche; for if he had not much mind, he had a 
good heart, and that is worth more. 

While we were chatting together, Zebedee came up 
and clapped me on the shoulder. 

“ Don’t you smoke, Joseph ?” he said to me. 

“ T have no tobacco.” 

Immediately he gave me half a packet. 

I saw that he still loved mein spite of the difference 
of our grades, and that softened me. He could hardly 
contain himsclf for joy at the thought that we were 
going to attack the Prussians. 

‘What a revenge!” he cricd. “No quarter! they 
must pay us for everything—from the Katzbach to 
Soissons !” 

One would have thought that these same Prussians 
and English were not goimg to defend themselves, and 
that we ran no risk of cannon-balls an] muskct-bullets 
as at Lutzen, Gross-Beren, and Leipsic, and everywhere. 
But what are you to say to people who don’t remember 
anything, and who sce everything in glowing colours? 
I quietly smoked my pipe, and replied— 

“ Yes, yes, we shall serve them out, the vagabonds !— 
we shall tumble them over! They will find us tough 
fellows |” 

I had let Jean Buche fill his pipe; and as we were to 
mount guard, Zebedee, towards nine o’clock, went to 
relieve the first sentinels, at the head of his picket. 
For me, I stepped out of our circle, and lay down a few 
paces away, with my head on my bag, at tho edge of a 
furrow. The weather was so hot, that one heard the 
crickets chirping long after the sun had gone down; 
some stars were shining in the sky; not a breath of air 
blew across the plain; the corn-stalks were quite ups 
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right, and in the distance the village clocks struck nine, 
ten, eleven o’clock. At last I fcll asleep. It was the 
night between the 14th and 15th of June, 1815. 

Between two and three in the morning Zebedee came 
and shook me. 

“Get up,” he said, “ and away.” 

Buche had stretched himself beside me; we both got 
up. It was our turn to relieve guard. It was still 
night ; but the dawn had spread a white line along the 
margin of the sky, over the corn-fields. Thirty paces 
off Incutenant Bretonville was waiting for us, sur- 
rounded by a picquet. It’s hard work getting up when 
one is sleeping so peacefully, after a march of ten 
hours. We went up to the picquet, buckling our bags 
as we came along. After we had marched together 
about a couple of hundred paces, I stopped behind a 
hedge to relieve the sentinel opposite Roly The watch- 
word was “Fleurus and Jemappes!” That comes 
back upon me all at once. How many things sleep in 
our minds for years and years! I had not thought of 
that watchword since 1815. 

Vfancy I can still sce the sentinel marching back into 
the road while I renew my priming by the light of the 
stars ; and I can hear in the distance the other sentinels 
marching slowly to and fro, while the footsteps of the 
retiring picquet die away behind the hull. 

I began to march to and fro alongside the hedge, 
with my musket shouldered. The village, with its 
little straw roofs, and further on its steeple of slate, 
peered up from among the crops. A mounted hussar, 
on sentry in the middle of the road, was looking out, 
with his carbine resting on his thigh; and that was allJ 
could see, 
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For a long time I remained there, thinking, looking 
out, and pacing to and fro. Everything slept. The 
white line on the horizon became broader. 

That lasted more than half an hour. The morning 
light spread grey over the country. Two or three 
quails called and answered each other from various 
parts of the plain. I stood still, fecling quite melan- 
choly, for the sound brought back to me the remem- 
brance of Quatre-Vents, Danne, and Baraques du 
Bois-de-Chénes; I thought, “ At home, m our corn- 
fields, the quails are also singing on the margin of the 
wood of Bonnefontaine. Is Catharime sleeping, and 
Aunt Grethel, and all the town? The National Guards 
of Nancy have relieved us now!” And I could fancy 
I saw the sentinels of the two powder-magazines, and 
the guard at the gates—in fact, innumerable ideas 
passed through my mind, when all at once I heard 
the galloping of a horse in the distance. I looked, but 
at first could sce nothing. After a few minutes the 
galloping sound passed oninto the village, and then all 
was silent, except that I could hear a confused murmur. 
What was the meaning of that? <A minute afterwards 
the horseman came riding out of Ioly towards us, at 
full speed; I advanced to the margm of the hedge, 
with my musket cocked, and cried— 

** Who goes there ?” 

“ France |” 

“ ‘What regiment ?” 

“ Twelfth chasseurs—orderly.” 

“Pass |” 

He hurried on his way faster than ever. I heard 
him rein in his horse in the middle of our encampment, 
and cry— 
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«The commandant !” 

I advanced to the ridge of the hill to see what was 
going on. Duirectly afterwards there was a great stir; 
the chasseur, who had not dismounted, was speaking to 
Commandant Gdémeau, and soldicrs were coming up. I 
listened, but 1t was too far off to hear anything. The 
chasseur went away, riding up the ridge. Everything 
seemed in commotion, and every one was talking loud, 
and gesticulating. 

All at once the réveillée was beaten. The picket that 
relieved the scntries was turning the corner of the lane. 
As Zebedce came up he seemed to me quite pale. 

“Come on!’’ he said, as he went by. 

There were two more sentinels on the left, waiting to 
be relieved. There’s no talking while men are under 
arms; but, neverthcless, Zcbedee said to me, in a 
whisper— 

‘“‘ Joseph, we are betrayed ; Bourmont, the general ot 
the advanced guard division, and five other rascals like 
him, have just gone over to the encmy.” 

His voice trembled. All my blood seemed to give a 
great leap in my veins; and looking at the other men of 
the picquet, two old soldiers, with stripes on their arms, 
I saw that their grey moustaches were quivering, they 
rolled their cyes ferociously, as 1f looking for some one 
to kill; but they said nothing. 

We quickened our pace to relieve the two other sen- 
tinels. Some minutes afterwards, when we came to the 
bivouac, we saw the battalion already under arms, and 
prepared to start. Fury and indignation were painted 
on every face; the drums were beating. We took our 
place in the ranks. The commandant and the captain 
adjutant major on horseback in front of the battalion 
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were waiting, looking as pale as death. I remember 
that the commandant all at once drew his sword to make 
the drums cease beating, as if he wanted to say some- 
thing ; but he could not arrange his thoughts; and he 
began shouting, hke a madman— 

“ Ah, rascals!—ah, miserable chouans! Vive l’Em- 
pereur !—no quarter !”’ 

He stammered, and did not know what he was 
saying; but all the battalion thought he made a very 
good speech, and all began to howl out lke wolves— 

“Forward! Forward!—agaimst the enemy !—no 
quarter !”” 

We went through the village at the double; the last 
soldier was indignant at not secmg the Prussians imme- 
diately. It was not till an hour afterwards, when each 
man had made his own reflections, that wo began to 
swear and to exclaim; first we grumbled and muttered, 
and then cried out quite loud, so that the battalion 
seemed to be in a state of mutiny. Some said that all 
the officers of Louis XVIII. ought to be exterminated ; 
others cried out that they wanted to betray us all in a 
body ; and others even declared that the marshals were 
traitors, and that they ought to be brought before a 
court-martial to be shot ; and other thmgs of the kind. 

Then the commandant ordered a halt, and passed 
before us, crying that the traitors were too late; that 
they were to attack that very day, and the encmy would 
not have time to profit by the ticason before he would 
be fallen upon and overthrown. 

These words calmed the fury of the majority. We 
resumed our march, and repeated, as we went along, 
that the treason had been too late. 

But our anger was turned into joy, when, at about 
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ten o’clock, we heard the rumbling of cannon on the left, 
five or six leagucs off, on the other side of the Sambre. 
Then the men waved their shakos on the points of 
their bayonets, and began to shout— 

“Forward! Vive l’Empereur !” 

Many old soldiers wept with emotion. Over all this 
great plain there arose one immense cry; directly one 
regiment was silent, another took it up. The cannon 
kept on sounding, and we walked faster and faster ; 
and as we had becn marching on Charlcro1 since seven 
o’clock, there came an order by a staff officer, com- 
manding us to bear to the night. 

I also remember that in all the villages through 
which we passed, men, women, and childien stood at 
the windows and doors looking out at us ; and that they 
lifted their hands with a joyous air, crying— 

‘‘The French !—the French !” 

One could sce that these people liked us, and that 
they were of the same blood with us; and even during 
the two halts that we made they came out with 
their good home-made bread with a great knife stuck 
in the crust, and great jugs of black beer, both of 
which they offered us without asking payment. We 
had, so to speak, come to their rescue without knowing 
it. Nobody in their country knew anything that was 
going on, which shows the cleverness of the Emperor, 
for in that corner of the Sambre and the Meuse we 
were more than a hundred thousand men, and not 
the least intelligence had reached the enemy. The 
treason of Bourmont prevented us from surprising 
them while they were scattered in their cantonments; 
all would have been finished at a blow; but now it 
would be much more difficult to exterminate them. 
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We continued marching all the afternoon, through 
the great heat, along the dusty roads. “The further we 
went on, the more we saw other regiments of cavalry 
and infantry in front of us. We seemed to be massed 
together, so to speak, more and more, for behind us 
fresh regiments kept coming up. Towards five o’clock, 
we reached a village where battalions and squadrons 
were defiling over a bridge of masonry. As we went 
through the village, which our advanced guard had 
carried, we saw some Prussians stretched by the road- 
side to right and left. I said to John Buche— 

‘Look, those are Prussians! ‘We saw plenty of them 
about Lutzen and Leipsic ; and you’ll see some of them 
too, John.” 

‘So much the better,” he replied. ‘“ That’s what I 
should lke of all things.” 

The village we were going through was called Chate 
let; the mver we crossed was the Sambre; its water 
was yellow, full of clay, and deep. Those who are un- 
fortunate enough to fall into it have great trouble in 
getting out, for the banks are very steep, as we found 
out afterwards. 

On the other side of the bridge we were made to 
bivouac along the bank of the river. We were not alto- 
gether in the advanced guard, for some hussars had 
passed through before us; but we were the foremost 
infantry of Gérard’s corps. 

During all the rest of that day the fourth corps was 
defiling over the bridge, and we heard at night that the 
army had passed the Sambre, and that there had been 
fighting near Charleroi, at Marchiennes and at Jumet. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


So soon as we were on the further bank of the Sambre 
we piled our arms im an orchard, and cach man might 
light his pipe and take breath, looking at the hussars, 
the chasscurs, the artillery, and infantry as they defiled 
over the bridge hour afte: hour to take up their position 
in the plain. 

In front of us was a forest of beech-trees ; it extended 
in the direction of Fleurus, and might be three leagues 
long from one end to the other. In the interior of it 
great yellow spaces were to be secn, they were stubble 
fields, and even patches of corn, instead of broom, furze, 
and brambles, as in our parts. Some twenty houses, 
old and rickety places, were built on the other side of 
the bridge, for Le Chatclet 1s a very large village, 
larger than the town of Saverne. 

Among the battalions and squadrons which were in- 
cessantly marching past appeared men, women, and 
children with jugs of beer, strong as wine, bread, and 
very strong white brandy, which they sold to us for a 
few sous. Buche and I broke a crust together, looking 
at these things, and even joking with the girls, who 
are fair and very good-looking in these parts. 

Near us we could see the little village of Catelincau, 
and far off on our left, between the wood and the river, 
the village of Gilly. 
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The sound of .ausketry, discharges of cannon, and 
platoon firing continucd in that direction. Tho news 
soon came that the Prussians, driven back from Charle- 
roi by the Emperor, had taken position in squares at 
the edge of the forest. We expected cvery minute 
to be ordered to march and cut off their retreat. But 
between seven and eight o’clock the firing ccased. The 
Prussians had retreated upon Fleurus, after having 
Yost one of their squares; the other had taken shelter 
in the forest, and presently we saw two regiments 
of hussars arrive; they took up their position on our 
right along the bank of the Sambre. 

Soon after the rumour spread that Gencral Le Tort, 
of the Guard, had been struck by a ball in the body, in 
the very neighbourhood where, as a boy, he used to 
drive a farmer’s cattle to pasture. What astonishing 
things one witnesses in life! This general had been 
fighting for twenty years in every part of Europe, and 
it was just here that Death had been waiting for him! 

It was about eight o’clock in the evening, and the 
general opinion was that we should remain at Chate- 
let until our three divisions had passed by. An old 
bald-headed peasant, in a blue blouse and cotton cap, 
lean as a goat, who kept near us, told Captain Gregoire 
that at the other side of the forest in a hollow were the 
villages of Fleurus and Lambusart, the latter a small 
place, more to the right; that for at least three weeks the 
Prussians had had men in these villages, and that fresh 
ones had come during the last two days. He also told 
us that along the great white road bordered with trees, 
which could be seen stretching away two good leagues 
on our left, the Belgians and Hanoverians held positions 
at Gosselies and Quatre Bras; that it was the high 
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road to Brussels, where the English, the Hanoverians, 
and the Belgians had all their forces; whilethe Prussians, 
four or five leagues to the right, occupied the Namur 
road; that between them and the English, from the 
plateau of Quatre Bras to that of Ligny, behind 
Fleurus, there extended a good high road, along which 
ther orderlies were nding from morning to night; so 
that the English got all the news from the Prussians, 
and the Prussians knew of all the movements of the 
English ; that they could thus mutually help each other, 
and send each other men and cannon and ammunition 
along this road. 

Naturally enough, when I heard that, the thought at 
once came into my head that the best thing we could 
do would be to occupy the road, and prevent them from 
helping each other. A man’s good sense ought to tell 
him that, and I was not the only one who had this idea, 
but we said nothing for fear of mterrupting the old 
fellow. In five mmutes he had half the men of the 
battalion standing round him macircle. He was smok- 
ing a clay pipe, and poimted out the different positions 
with the stem. Having been a parcel-carrier between 
Le Chatelet and Fleurus and Namur, he knew every 
detail concerning the country, and saw what was going 
on from day to day. He complained a great deal of 
the Prussians, saying that they were proud, insolent 
creatures, and dangerous to women; that one could 
never satisfy them; that the officers boasted of having 
driven us before them from Dresden to Paris, and 
declared that we had run like hares. 

That made me feel very indignant. I knew that 
they had been two against one of us at Leipsic; that 
the Russians, Austrians, Saxons, Wurtemburgers, 
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Bavarians, and Swedes—all Europe, in fact—had come 
down upon us when three-fourths of our army were 
sick from the effects of typhus fever, hunger, and cold, 
and the hardships of marching and countermarching ; 
and that all this had not prevented our beating them 
thoroughly at Hanau, and beating them fifty times 
besides, when they had three men to our one, in Cham- 
pagne, Alsace, the Vosges, and everywhere. These 
boasts of the Prussians disgusted me; I felt a hatred 
towards their race, and I thought— 

‘Such rascals as those are enough to turn a man’s 
blood !” 

The old man also said that the Prussians kept 
repeating that they were soon goimg to enjoy them- 
selves n Paris, and drink good French wines, and 
that the French army was nothing but a band of 
robbers. 

When I heard that, I said within myself—“ Joseph, 
this is too much You must have no more mercy upon 
them. It must be the oxtermination of extermination!” 

Half-past nme chimed from the steeple of the village 
of Chatelet. The hussars blew the retreat, and each 
man found a place for himself behind a hedge or a 
fence, or in a furrow, to lie down and sleep. When the 
general of Schoeffer’s biigade came and ordered the 
battalion to move to the other side of the wood, to act 
as an advanced guard, I saw at once that our unfortu- 
nate battalion was always to be the advanced guard, as 
in 1813. It’s a bad thing for a regiment to get a 
reputation; the men are changed, but the number 
remains. The 6th Inght Infantry was considered a 
very fine number, and I had experience of what it cost 
to have a good number like ours. 
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Those of us who at first wanted to sleep, did not feel 
sleepy long; for when you know that the enemy is very 
near, and the men say to one another—‘ The Prussians 
are perhaps there, waiting in ambush for us m that 
wood,” 1t makes you keep your cycs open. 

Some hussars, thrown out as skirmishers to the 
right and to the Icft of the 1oad, rode m advance of the 
column. We marched at the ordinary step, our cap- 
tains in the spaces between the companics, and Com- 
mandant Gémeau riding im the centre of the battalion 
on his little grey mare. 

Before we started, cach man had received a three- 
pound loaf and two pounds of rice; and that is the 
way the campaign opened for us 

It was a magnificent moonlight mght; all the coun- 
try round about, and even the forest, for three-quarters 
of a league before us, shone hke silver. I could not 
help thinking of the wood at Leipsic where I had 
slipped in a clayey hole, with two Prussian hussars, 
while poor Klipfel was being cut into a thousand pieces 
at a hittle distance off, and this idea kept me very 
much on the alert. Nobody spoke, Buche himself 
raised his head, and clenched his teeth; and Zebedee, 
on the left of the company, did not glance in my direc- 
tion, but kept his eyes fixcd on the wood hke all the 
rest. 

It took us nearly an hour to get to the wood. When 
we were two hundred paces from it, the order was given 
to halt. The hussars fell back upon the flanks of the 
battalion, and a company was sent forward to skirmish 
in the wood. We waited for about five minutes; and 
as no disturbance or alarm followed, we then resumed 

our march, The way we took in the forest was by a 
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cart-road of tolerable width. The column marched in 
step in the shadow. Every now and then there were 
great open spaces which gave us light and air. Some 
trees had been recently cut down, and the white logs, 
built up into stacks within wooden frames, gleamed out 
every now and then. Nothing clse was to be scen, and 
all was silent around. 

Then Buche said to me in a whisper— 

“TI hke to smell the scent of the wood, though ; it 
reminds me of Haibere ”’ 

I thought to myself— “TI care very little for the 
scent of the wood; if we only escape getting a taste of 
leaden bullets, that’s the chief thing.” 

At length, after two hours’ marching, we could see 
light through the end of the thicket, and we arrived 
safely at the extremity of the wood without having mct 
any one. The hussars who had accompamed us went 
away directly, and the battalion stood at ease. 

I never saw such a corn country as that we were now 
in, The wheat was just flowering, and still a little 
green; the barley was almost ripe. The growing crops 
extended as far as one could sec. We all stood looking, 
in profound silence; and then I saw that the old 
peasant had not deceived us, for beyond a sort of 
hollow, about two thousand paces in front of us, rose 
the summit of an old steeple, and around 1t some slate- 
covered gables on which the moon was shining. This 
must be Fleurus. Nearer to us, on our nght, were to 
be seen some thatched cottages, some houses, and 
another stceple; this, no doubt, was Lambusart. But 
much farther off, at the end of the great plain, more 
than a league distant, and at the back of Fleurus, the 
ground swelled up into hills, and these hills shone with 
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innumerable fires. One could very plainly sce three 
great villages built along these heights, from right to 
left, and we afterwards learned that the one nearest to 
us was Saint Amand, the middle one Ligny, and the 
farthest, which was at least two good leagues distant, 
Sombref. We could sce this plainer than in the day- 
light, on account of the enemy’s fires. The army of 
the Prussians was posted there, in the houses, the 
orchards, and the fields. And behind this line of three 
villages we could see another, higher up and further 
off, on the left, where fires were burning likewise ; it 
was Bry, where these vagabonds, no doubt, had their 
reserves. 

I saw all that very well, and I could understand that 
the position would be very difficult to take. So there we 
stood, looking at this grand spectacle. 

In the plain on our left, fires were also burning; but 
it was clear that these belonged to the third corps, which, 
towards eight o’clock, had turned the corner of the 
forest, after having driven back the Prussians, and who 
had stopped in some village at a considerable distance 
from Fleurus. Some fires along the margm of the 
wood, on the same line with us, also belonged to our 
army; I think I remember that we had troops on both 
sides, but I am not quite sure; at any rate, the great 
mass was on our left. 

Sentinels were at once posted in the environs; and 
then every man lay down on the margin of the wood, 
without lighting any fires, and waited for further orders. 

General Schoeffcr came back once more that night, 
with some hussar officers; Commandant Gémeau was 
watching, fully equipped; and they talked together, 
quite loud, within twenty paces of us, The general 
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said that our army corps was still defiling, but was very 
much behind time, and would not have completely 
arrived even by the morrow; and I afterwards found 
that he was right; for our fourth battalion, which was 
to have met us at Chatelet, did not come till the day 
after the battle, when we had been almost all killed by 
those rascals at Ligny, and had only four hundred men 
left; whereas, if 1t had been there, we should have 
~ charged together, and 1t would have had its share of 
glory. 

As I had been on guard the night before, I stretched 
myself quietly at the foot of a tree, by the side of Buche, 
with our comrades around me. It was about one 
o’clock 1n the morning. This was to be the day of the 
terrible battle of Ingny. Half of those who were sleep- 
ing around us were to leave their bones 1n these villages 
where we saw the fires burning, or 1n these great plains, 
where crops of all kinds were growing so richly; they 
were to fertilise the ficlds for centunes for the growth 
of wheat, barley, and oats. If they had known this, not 
one of them would have slept so well; for men love 
their lives, and it would be a sad reflection for a man 
to think, “To-day is the last day on which I shall 
breathe,” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Dvrine this night the air was heavy; and, tired as I 
was, I woke up every hour. My comrades were sleeping, 
and some of them talked in their dreams. Buche never 
stirred. Close to us, our guns, arranged m stacks, shone 
in the moonlight. 

IT listened. In the distance, on the left, I could hear 
eries of “Qui vive?” and im our front, the cry, ‘“ Wer 
da?” 

Much nearer to us could be scen the sentinels of our 
battalion, standing motionless at two hundred paces 
distance, half hidden in the corn. I got up quietly and 
looked round ; in the direction of Sombref, at least two 
leagues on our nght, there were great murmurs, which 
swelled and creased, and then suddenly ceased. They 
sounded hke fitful gusts of wind among the leaves; but 
there was not a breath of wind, nor was there a drop of 
dew falling ; and I thought— 

“‘ They are the cannons and powdcer-waggons of the 
Prussians galloping there, on the Namur road, and fresh 
squadrons and battalions of them comimg up. Good 
heavens, what a position we shall be mn to-morrow, with 
that mass of men before us, increased and reinforced as 
they are from hour to hour !” 

They had extinguished their fires at Saint Amand 
and Ligny, but in the direction of Sombref there were 
more fires than ever ; Prussian regiments who had come 
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up by forced marches, were no doubt cooking their soug 
there. Innumerable thoughts coursed through my head 

but I laid myself down again, and slept for an hour. 
More than once I said to myself— 

‘‘T have escaped from Lutzen, Leipsic, and Hanau ; 
why should I not get over this too ?” 

But these hopes that I thus cherished did not prevent 
me from acknowledging that 1t would be a ternble 
time. 

At length I had gone fast asleep, when Padoue, the 
drum-major, began with his own hands to beat the 
réveillée, He walked up and down by the margmm of 
the forest, and seemed to take pleasure in the sounds 
his drumsticks produced. The officers were already 
assembled on a hill among the corn, and were looking 
towards Fleurvs and talking to each other. 

Our réveiliée is always sounded before that of the 
Beussians, Prussians, and Austrians, and all our other 
enemies; it is hke the song of the lark at the first 
dawning of day. The others, with their great drums, 
begin after muttcring rolls that put you m mind ofa 
funeral, But their trumpets have pretty airs to sound 
réveillée, while ours give only three or four sharp notes, 
as if to say— 

** Rouse up! We've no time to lose!” 

Every one jumped up. The magnificent sun was 
rising over the cornfields, and one could feel already 
how hot it would be towards noon. Buche, and all the 
men who were to do fatigue duty, went away with their 
buckets to bring water, while others shook lighted tow 
into a handful of straw, to light the fires. There was 
no lack of wood, for every one got an armful from the 
places where it had been cut. Corporal Duhem, Ser- 
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geant Rabot, and Zebedee came to talk to me. We 
had all gone out together in 1813 ; they had been at my 
wedding at Quatre-Vents; and, in spite of the diffe- 
rence of rank, they always were well inclined towards 
Joseph. 

‘¢ Well,” cried Zebedee to me, “ so the dance is going 
to begin again ?” 

“Yes!” I replied. 

And remembering all at once the words of poor Ser- 
geant Pinto, on the morning of Lutzen, I replied, with 
a wink of my eye— 

‘Yes, Zebedee, as Sergeant Pinto said, it will be a 
battle where one may win the cross through blows with 
the musket-stock and bayonet-thrusts ; and if it’s not 
one’s luck to get it, one must not count upon it any 
nore !” 

Then they all began to laugh, and Zcbedee cried 
out— 

*¢' Yes, poor old fellow, he deserved it well; but it’s 
more difficult to reach than the top of the climbing-pole 
at a fair.” 

We all laughed; and as they had a gourd of brandy, 
we broke a crust together, as we watched the move- 
ments of the troops, which began to be visible. Buche 
had come back one of the first with his buckct. He 
stood behind us with his ears pricked up, hike a fox who 
scents prey. Files of horsemen were coming out of the 
wood and traversing the plain in the direction of Saint 
Amand, the great village on the left of Fleurus. 

“ That,” said Zebedee, “is the hght cavalry of Pajol, 
going to deploy in skirmishing order; those yonder 
are Excelmans’ dragoons. When the others have recon- 
noitred the position they will advance in line, I can tell 
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you that; it’s always done in the same manner, and the 
guns will arrive with the infantry. Then the cavalry 
will move to the right or to the left, it will retire upon 
the wings, and the infantry will be im the first line. 
The attacking columns will be formed on the good 
roads and in the fields, and the affair will begin with a 
cannonade for twenty minutes or half-an-hour, more or 
less; the first firing is always between the artillerymen. 
When they’ve had enough of it, and half the batteries 
are dismounted, the Emperor chooses a good moment 
to send us out; but then we get our share of bullets as 
we come nearer. We advance mm quick time, in good 
order, with sloped arms, and we always finish at the 
double, because of the bullets, which make us 1mpatient. 
T tell you all this, conscripts, so that you may not be 
surprised when it comes.” 

More than twenty conscripts had come and taken 
their places around us. The cavalry still continued 
emerging from the wood. 

“Tl wager,” said Corporal Duhem, “that the 4th 
corps has been on the march behind us since day- 
break.” 

And Rabot said that it would require time for them 
to get into line, because of the bad places they had to 
ross in the wood. 

We were then hke generals deliberating among them- 
selves; and we also looked at the position of the 
Prussians around the villages, in the orchards, and 
behind the hedges, which last are six or seven feet 
high in this country. A great number of their cannon 
had been set up in batteries between Ligny and Saint 
Amand; one could plainly see the bronze flashing in 
the sun, which made one think of a good many things. 
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“T am sure,” said Zebedee, “that they have pro- 
vided themselves cverywhere; that they have dug 
ditches, and pierced holes m the walls, and that it 
would have been a good thing to have pushed forward 
last mght, when ther squares retreated, to the first 
village on the haghts If we were on a level with 
them all would go well; but to climb over hedges, 
under the enemy’s fire, that’s what costs men, unless 
something is behind it, according to the Emperor’g 
habit.” 

In this way the old soldiers were gossiping all 
about us; and the consciipts listened eagerly. 

Meanwhile the soup-kettles were hanging over the 
fires; but we were expressly forbidden to use our 
bayoncts 1n the cooking, for 1t would blunt them. 

It might be seven o’clock, and everybody thought the 
battle would be fought at Saint Amand, the one of the 
three villages that was most on our left, surrounded 
with hedges and tufted trees, with a great round tower 
in the centre; and higher up, m the rear, some more 
houses, with a winding road bordered with rough 
stones. All the officers said—‘ The affair will be out 
yonder.” 

They said so because our troops, coming from 
Charleroi, were assembling in the plain below ; infantry 
and cavalry, all were bearmg in that direction— the 
whole corps of Vandamme, and Gérard’s division. 
Thousands and thousands of helmets ghittered in the 
sun. Buche, who stood near me, said— 

“Oh! oh! oh!—look, Joseph, look !—there are more 
and more of them coming ” 

Innumerable lines of bayonets could be seen in the 
same direction, as far as the eye could reach, 
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Tho Prussians extended their lines more and more on 
the ridge behind the villages, where the windmills 
stood. 

This movement lasted till eight o’clock. Nobody felt 
hungry, but we ate all the same that we might not 
regret it afterwards, for when a battle has once begun 
you have to wait till it’s over, if it should last for two 
days. 

Between eight and nine o’clock the first battalions of 
our division also debouched from the wood. The officers 
came and shook hands with their comrades, but the 
staff stall remamed behind. 

All at once we saw some hussars and chasseurs pass 
by to lengthen our line of battle on the right; they 
were Morin’s cavalry. The idea immediately occurred 
to us that when the combat should begin in the direc- 
tion of Saint Amand, and the Prussians had directed all 
their forces on that side, we were to fall on their flank 
by the village of Ligny. But the same idea struck the 
Prussians, for from that moment they did not defile as 
far as Saint Amand, but stopped at Ligny; they even 
came lower down , and we could plainly see their officers 
posting soldicrs among the hedges, nm the gardens, 
behind low walls, aud im outbuildings. We considered 
their position a very strong one. They contimued to 
descend into a hollow of the ground between Ligny and 
Fleurus, and that surpriscd us, for we did not yet know 
that a brook flows lower down, dividing the village into 
two parts, and that they were then fortifying the houses 
on our side ; and we did not know that 1f we had the luck 
to drive them back they would have their refuge higher 
up, and would still keep us under fire. 

If one knew everything beforehand, in affairs of this 
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kind, one would never dare to begin, because there 
would seem no hope of succeeding in such a dangerous 
enterprise; but these things only show themselves by 
degrees, and we were this day to discover many that 
we did not expect. 

Towards half-past cight o’clock several of our regi- 
ments had passed the wood; soon the rappel was 
beaten, and all the battalions got under arms. General 
Count Gérard and his staff came up. They galloped 
past and went on to the hill above Fleurus, without 
taking any notice of us. 

Almost immediately the fusillade began. Some rifle- 
men of Vandamme’s corps approached the village, on 
the left; two pieces of artillery started directly after- 
wards, driven by mounted artillerymen. They fired 
five or six rounds from the top of the lill; then the 
firing ceased ; our riflemen were at Fleurus, and we saw 
‘ four or five hundred Prussians ascend the ridge beyond, 
towards Ligny. 

General Gérard looked at this little engagement ; 
then he came with his staff officers, and passed slowly 
in front of our battalions, looking at us thoughtfully, as 
if to scan our appearance. He was a dark man, with a 
round face; he might be about forty-five years old ; the 
lower part of Ins face was broad, with a pomted chin 
and a large head. One sees many peasants at home 
who resemble him; and they are not the most stupid 
ones. He said nothing to us; and when he had traversed 
our line from one end to the other, all the commandants 
and the colonels assembled on our nght. We were 
ordered to stand at ease; the staff-officers were flying 
to and fro like the wind, one could see them in all 
directions; but no one else stirred. Only a rumour 
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spread that Marshal Grouchy was in chief command 
over us, and that the Emperor was attacking the 
English, four leagues away, on the road to Brussels. 

This news did not put us in good-humour; more 
than one man said— 

‘It’s not to be wondered at that we’ve been here since 
the morning doing nothing; if the Emperor were with 
us the battle would have begun long ago ; the Prussians 
would not have had time to post themselves.” 

That was what they said; and 1t shows how unjust 
men are, for three hours afterwards, towards noon, 
thousands of voices began to cry, “ Vive l’Empereur |” 
on the left; Napoleon was coming. These cries came 
whirling onward like a tempest, and were soon pro- 
longed as far as opposite toSombref. We now thought 
all was well, and the very thing we had reproached 
Marshal Grouchy for, we now considered well done, 
because the Emperor did 1t. 

The order came immediately for us to advance five 
hundred paces, bearing to the nght, and we started 
across the fields, trampling down the barley and corn, 
rye and oats, that bent before us. The great line of 
battle on our left kept its place. 

As we drew near to a great road that we had not yet 
seen, and just when we had discovered Fleurus, a 
thousand paces in our front, with its nvulet bordered 
by willows, suddenly there was a cry— 

“ Halt !” 

Through the whole division there ran a murmur— 

‘“* Here he 1s!” 

The Emperor was coming up, on horseback, sur- 
rounded by a small staff; in the distance, one could 
only recognise him by his grey capote and his hat; his 
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carriage, surrounded by lancers, was some distance 
behind. He entered Fleurus by the high road, and 
remained more than an hour in the village, while wa 
stood roasting in the corn-ficlds without. 

When the hour was over, and we began to think that 
this would never end, some files of orderly officers rode 
away, with loosened rein, bending their heads forward 
between their horses’ cars; two of them stopped when 
they came to General Count Gérard; one stayed with 
him, and the other rode off again. Aftcr that, we had 
to wait again; and then, on a sudden, from one end of 
the line to the other, the bands of the regiments struck 
up. There was a great noise of drums and trumpets, 
and all began to march ‘The great line that extended 
very far behind Saint Amand to the wood began to turn 
with the left wing m advance. As 1t passed behind 
our division, we made a slanting movement towards 
the right; and then again came the cry—, 

“ Halt !” 

We were opposite the road which leads out of Fleurus. 
We had a white wall on our left , behind this wall rose 
some trecs and a great house, and before us a red brick 
windmill rose hke a great tower. 

Hardly had we halted when the Emperor came out 
of this mill with three or four generals, and two peasants 
in blouses, old men, carrying their cotton caps in their 
hands. Then the division sect up a cry of “Vive 
?Empercur !” and I had a good view of hin, for he was 
advancing just opposite to the battalion, by a footpath, 
with his arms crossed behind his back and his head bent, 
listemmng to something one of the bald old peasants 
was saying. He took no notice of our cries; twice he 
turned round, and pointed to the village of Ligny. I 
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saw him as plainly as I used to sco Father Goulden, 
when we sat opposite each other at the table. He had 
become much stouter and sallower since the Leipsic 
days; if 1t had not been for his grey capote and his 
hat, I think it would have been difficult to recognise 
him , he looked much older, and his cheeks were flaccid. 
This was no doubt caused by the regrets he felt in 
the island of Elba, thinking of all the faults he had 
committcd ; for he was a man who had plenty of good 
sense, and could sce lis faults plainly He had de- 
stroyed the revolution that had sct him up; he had 
called home the emigrants who would not have him; 
he had mariicd an archduchess who stayed in Vienna; 
he had chosen his greatest enemics for his counsellors. 
In fact, he had put back cverything into the state in 
which 1t was before the revolution ; nothing was wanting 
to complete it but Lowis XVIII, and at last the kings 
had put Louis XVITTI. in his place. Now he had come 
back to overthrow the legitimate monarch ; some called 
him a despot, and others a Jacobin. It was unfortunate, 
inasmuch as he limsclf had anianged everything for 
recalling the Bourbons Ife had nothing left now but 
his army ; if he lost this, he lost everything ; because, 
in the nation, some wanted hbeity, hke Father Goulden, 
and others wanted order and peace, ike Aunt Grethel 
and myself, and all those who were carried off to the 
war. 

These things must have made him reflect terribly. He 
had lost everybody’s confidence. The old soldiers alone 
preserved their attachment to him; they were ready to 
conquer or to dic, and with such ideas one is sure to 
achieve one or other of these objects, and all is very 
simple and clear; but many people had very different 
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ideas, and for my part I cared much more for Catharine 
than for the Emperor. 

When he came to the corner of the wall, where the 
hussars were waiting for him, he mounted his horse ; 
and General Gérard, who had seen him, rode down at a 
gallop into the highway. He turned round for a 
moment or two to listen to the general, and then they 
rode into Fleurus together. 

And again we had to wait. 

Towards two o’clock General Gérard came back again. 
We were made to incline to the nght for the third 
time; and the whole division marched in columns along 
the high road of Fleurus, the cannons and artullery- 
waggons occupying the intervals between the brigades. 
No one can describe what a ternble dust there was. 
Buche said to me— 

“‘ At the first pond we come to I must have a drink, 
let it cost what it may.” 

But we did not come upon any water. 

The bands continued to play. Behind us came 
masses of cavalry, chiefly of dragoons. We were still 
marching, when the roll of musketry and the noise of 
cannon began ; 1t sounded hike the bursting of a dyke, 
when the water comes rushing down carrying every- 
thing before it. 

I knew what it was, but Buche turned quite pale. 
He said nothing, but looked at me with an astonished 
air. 

“Yes, yes, Jean,” I said to him; “ the others yonder 
are beginning the attack on Samt Amand; but our 
turn will come directly.” 

The rolling noise became twice as loud. The bands 
had left off playing, and on all sides arose the cry— 
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“ Halt!” 

The division stopped on the high road ; the cannoneers 
came forward from the intervals, and put their pieces in 
position, fifty paces in front of us, with the caissons 
behind them. 

We were standing opposite to Ligny. Nothing was 
to be seen but a white line of houses, half hidden by 
orchards, the steeple msing above them, banks of yellow 
clayey earth, trees, hedges, and palisades. We were 
twelve to fifteen thousand men, without reckoning the 
cavalry ; and we waited for the order to attack. 

The battle in the direction of Saint Amand continued; 
and masses of smoke rose up into the sky. 

While we were waiting for our turn to come, I thought 
with extraordinary tenderness of Catharme; the idea 
that she would have a child came into my mind, and I 
prayed to God to preserve my life ; but the good thought 
also came to me that, 1f I should die, our child would 
be there to console them all—Catharine, Aunt Grethel, 
and Father Goulden; that if 1t should be a boy, they 
would call him Joseph, and caress him; that Mons. 
Goulden would dandle him on his knees, that Aunt 
Grethel would love him, and that Catharine, when she 
embraced him, would think of me. I said to myself 
that I should not be altogether dead. But I preferred 
living, for all that, and I felt sure this would be a 
terrible affair. 

Buche, too, said to me— 

* Listen to me. I’ve a cross—if I am killed—you 
must promise me something.” And he took my hand 
and wrung it. 

“‘T promise you,” I answered. 

“Then listen; it is here, on my breast. I want you 
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to carry it back to Harberg, and have it hung up in the 
chapel, in memory of Jean Buche, who died believing in 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 

He spoke seriously, and I thought his request a very 
natural one; for some die for the nights of man, others 
die thinking of their mother, and others justify them- 
selves by the example of those just men who sacrificed 
themselves for their fellow-men; it 1s all the same kind 
of thing, though people call it by different names, 
according to their way of looking at it. 

SoI promised to do what he asked ; and we waited for 
almost another half-hour. All who came out of the 
wood took up a position close to us; we also saw the 
cavalry deploying on our right, as if to attack Sombref. 

On our side, till half-past two, not a musket-shot 
had been fired, when suddenly an aide-de-camp of the 
Emperor came riding up at full gallop; and I thought 
directly — Here’s our turn commg! Now may God 
watch over us; for we, poor wretches, are unable to save 
ourselves from a massacre like this!’ 

I had hardly had time to make these reflections, 
when two battalions sct out with some cavalry, on the 
right of the ligh road in the direction of Sombref, 
where the Prussian uhlans and hussars were forming 
in line opposite our dragoons. These two battalions 
had the luck to remain all day in position on the road, 
watching the enemy’s cavalry, while we had to take the 
village where the Prussians were posted in force. 

It was striking three o’clock when the columns of 
attack were formed; I was in the one to the left, which 
advanced first at the quick march along a winding 
way. In the direction of Ligny there was a great brick 
building; it was round, and pierced with holes; it 
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looked upon the road by which we were mounting, and 
we looked at it over the corn-fields. The second, or 
middle column, started after us, because it had not so 
far to go, and advanced straight forward; we were to 
meet it at the entrance of the village. I do not know 
when the third column started, for we did not meet it 
till afterwards. 

Everything went well till we came to a place where 
the road cuts through a little hill, and leads down into 
the village. Just as we entered the space between 
the two mounds, covered with corn, and began to 
descry the foremost houses, all at once a perfect hail of 
bullets descended on the head of our column with a 
terrible noise; from every hole in the great brick 
building, from every window and every loophole in the 
houses, from the hedges, the orchards, across the low 
walls of stone, the fusillade came flashing upon us like 
lightning. At the same time, from a field behind the 
great tower on the left, and higher than Ligny, from 
the direction of the windmills, fifteen heavy guns, 
posted for that purpose, opened fire with a roar com- 
pared to which the sound of the fusillade was, so to 
speak, nothing at all. Those who, unfortunately for 
them, had already passed the hollow way, fell upon one 
another in heaps, in the smoke. And at the moment 
when this happened to us, we also heard the fire of the 
other column opening upon our right, and the roaring 
of other cannons; and we did not know whether they 
belonged to us, or if the Prussians were firing. 

Fortunately, the battalion had not yet entirely passed 
the hill; the bullets whistled and the cannon-balls 
roared through the corn-fields over our heads, plough. 
ing up the ground, but doing us no injury. Hach time 
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such a volley passed over us, the conscripts near me 
ducked their heads. I remember that Buche looked 
at me with great eyes. The old soldicrs set their lips 
tight. 

The column halted. Each one was thinking whether 
it would not be better to go down again; but this only 
lasted for a second. The moment the fusillade appeared 
to slacken, all the officers, waving their swords in the 
air, began to shout— 

“ Forward !” 

And the column set off again at the double. It 
threw itself first mto the road which leads down across 
the hedges, over the palisades and walls where the 
Prussians, from their ambush, continued to fire at us. 
Woe to thosc whom we overtook! They defended 
themselves like wolves, but our musket-stocks and 
bayonets soon stretched them in corners. A consider- 
able number of them, veterans, with grizzled mous- 
taches, had prepared for retreat; they retired with a 
firm step, turning at intervals to fire another shot, and 
shutting a door behind them, or crouching in a hollow. 
We followed them persistently ; there was no prudence 
or pity left among us; and at last we arrived, all in 
disorder, at the first houses, where the fusillade was 
reopened upon us from the windows, the corners of the 
streets, and every point. 

There were certainly orchards and gardens, with 
walls of loose stone that extended along the ridge of 
the hill, but they were all ruined and knocked to pieces, 
and the palings had been torn up, and could no longer 
give us shelter. The buildings before us, well barri- 
caded, continued a rolling fire upon us. In ten minutes 
these Prussians would bave exterminated us to the last 
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man. Seeing this, the column began to go back— 
drummers, sappers, officers, and soldiers, all pell-mell, 
without stopping to look round. As for me, I leaped 
over palisades, in places where, under other circum- 
stances, I should never have had the conceit to think I 
could get across, especially with my knapsack and 
cartridge-box at my back; and all the others did the 
same; we all melted away lke a crumbling wall. 

When once we had got to the shelter of the hollow 
way, between the hills, we stopped to take breath, for 
we were perfectly blown. Many, even, lay down on the 
ground, and others leancd with their backs against the 
fence. The officers rated us, Just as if they had not 
themselves followed our retreating movement; many of 
them cried out—“ Let the cannons advance!” others 
wanted the ranks to be formed again; and one could 
hardly hear one’s self amid the terrible growling of 
the cannonade, mm which the air trembled as in a 
thunderstorm. 

I saw Buche coming back with long strides; his 
bayonet was quite red with blood; he took his place 
beside me in silence, and reloaded his musket. 

More than a hundred men of the battalion, Captain 
Grégoire, Iicutenant Certain, and several sergeants and 
corporals had been left 1m the orchards ; the first two bat- 
talions of the column had suffered equally with ourselves. 

Zebedee, with his great hooked nose quite white, per- 
ceived me from a distance, and called out— 

“ Joseph! no quarter !”’ 

Masses of white smoke rolled over the hills. The 
whole ridge, from Ligny to Saint Amand, behind the 
willows, aspens, and poplars that bordered the road, 
was a mass of fire, 
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I had clambered to the level of the corn-fields, my two 
hands grasping the ground ;—and seeing this terrible 
- spectacle—seeing also, to the top of the ridge, near the 
mulls, long black lines of infantry, standing ready to 
come down upon us, with innumerable cavalry on the 
wings, I came down agam, thinkng— 

‘We shall never manage that army. It fills the 
villages, it guards the roads, it covers the ridge as far 
as one can see, and has cannon everywhere; it’s un- 
reasonable to persist in such an enterprise.” 

I felt indignant with our generals, and even disgusted 
with them. 

All this had happened in less than ten minutes. 
Heaven knows what had become of the other columns; 
all the great fusillade coming from the left, and the 
volleys of bullets that we heard whisthng through the 
air, were no doubt destined for them. 

I thought we had already had our good share of mis- 
fortunes, when General Gérard and the other generals 
named Vichery and Schoeffer came galloping up from 
the road below us, crying like madmen— 

“Forward! Forward!” 

They pointed with their sabres, and to see them one 
would have thought it the easiest thing m the world to 
go on. These are the kind of obstinate beings who 
drive others to destruction, because their fury spreads 
to everybody else. 

Our guns, on the road below, at this moment opened 
fire upon Ligny; the roofs of the village crumbled, the 
walls came crashing down; and with one accord we 
began to run forward again, the generals in front, 
sword in hand, and the drummers behind us beating 
the charge. There were shouts of “ Vive l’Empereur |” 
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Prussian cannon-balls struck us down by dozens, the 
bullets flew round us like hail, and the drums kept 
beating dum! dum! dum! We seemed to see and to 
hear nothing as we rushed forward through the 
orchards ; those who fell were not regarded; and two 
minutes afterwards we entered the village, breaking in 
the doors with our musket-stocks, while the Prussians 
fired at us from the windows. It was an uproar a 
thousand times worse than that without, because cries 
of fury were mingled with 1t; we rushed into the 
houses with bayonet-strokes ; the foes massacred each 
other without mercy. On all sides only one cry was 
heard— 

“No quarter !” 

The Prussians wo surprised in the first houses did 
not ask for any. They were all old soldiers who knew 
the meaning of the cry—‘‘No quarter!’ They de- 
fended themselves to the death. 

IT remember that at the third or fourth house of a 
tolerably broad street which runs in front of the church, 
and afterwards leads to a little bridge—I remember 
that opposite to this house, on the right, while great 
bent tiles, and slates, and bricks were raining down 
into the street, and the fires lit up by our bombshells 
filled the air with smoke, and when all was roaring, 
whistling, and shrieking around us, Zebedee seized 
me by the arm with a terrible glance, and shouted— 

** Come on!” 

And then we rushed into the house, where the great 
lower room, quite dark because the windows had been 
barricaded with sacks of earth, was already full of 
soldiers. At the back one could see a very steep stair- 
case of wood, down which blood was dripping; musket- 
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shots were being fired from above, and their flashes 
showed, from one moment to another, five or six of our 
men leaning wounded against the balustrades, and 
others passing over their bodics, charging with tho 
bayonet to force an entrance into the loft. 

It was a hornble thing to see all these men, with 
their bristling moustaches, their brown cheeks, and 
fury painted in every wrinkle of their faces, trying with 
all their might to get up. When I saw this, I don’t 
know what fury seized me, so that I began shoutung— 

“ Forward! No quarter!” 

If I had had the misfortune to be near the staircase, 
I might have tried to mount, and have got myself cut 
to pieces. Luckily for me, every one had the same 
wish, and not one of them would have given up his 
place tome. It was an old soldier, all covered with 
wounds, who mounted 1. 1d the bayonets. On arriving 
at the loft he let go his gun, stretched out lis arms, 
and clung with both hands to the balustrade; two 
bullets fired at him poimt blank could not make him 
let go; and behind him three or four others, who 
pushed each other about to get up first, threw him into 
the room as they bounded up the last steps. 

Then there arose upstairs an uproar that cannot be 
described ; gunshots followed each other 1n close suc- 
cession in the narrow room, and there was such a 
clamour that it scemed as if the house were coming 
down in one great crash ; and other soldiers kept rushing 
up! When I got up, behind Zebedee, the whole place 
was blocked up with dcad and wounded men, the 
windows opposite had been broken 1, the walls were 
all splashed with blood, there was not a Prussian left 
alive, and five or six of our men were leaning against pieces 
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of furniture, smiling and looking on with a ferocious 
air ; they had nearly all of them balls in their bodies, or 
had received bayonet-thrusts, but the joy of vengeance 
was stronger than the pam of their wounds. When I 
think of that scene, 1t makes my hair stand on end. 

Directly Zebedee saw that the Prussians were really 
dead, he went down, calling to me— 

“Come on! There’s nothing more to be done here 

And we went out. Outside, the column had alreadv 
gone past the church ; thousands of muskets crackled 
on the bridge, sounding hike a charcoal stove when it 1s 
burning up. The second column, going down the great 
strect on the right, had united with ours, while one of 
those great columns of Prussians that I had scen on 
the ridge behind Ligny was coming down to drive us back 
out of the village. There 1t was that we and the enemy 
met for the first time in masses. Two staff officers were 
rushing away through the street from which we came. 

“Those men,” said Zebedee, “are going to look for 
cannon. When we have cannon here, Joseph, you shall 
see if they can turn us out.” 

He ran on, and I followed him. 

The engagement continued near the bridge. Five 
o’clock sounded from the old church; we had then 
exterminated all the Prussians on this side of the nivulet, 
except those who had barricaded themselves in the great 
brick building on the left, shaped hke a tower, and with 
its sides pierced with holes. Some shells had set 1t on 
fire at the top, but below the fusillade contimued ; and 
we had to avoid that direction. 

In front of the church we were in force; we found 
the little square crowded with troops, who stood with 
shouldered arms, ready to march; there were more in a 
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large street that traverses Ligny throughout its entire 
length. The head of one column was still engaged 
opposite the little bridge. The Prussians were trying 
to drive us back; file-firimg went on incessantly, like 
the pattermg of falling water. On the square, one 
could see nothing through the smoke but bayonets, the 
facade of the church, generals standing on the steps in 
front giving their orders, staff officers galloping away, 
and in the air the old slate-covered steeple, round which 
the crows were wheeling, tcrrified at all this uproar. 

The cannon of St. Amand kept on sounding. 
Between the gables on the left, one could see on the 
ridge long blue lines, and masses of cavalry moving in 
the direction of Sombref, to turn our flank. Yonder, 
behind us, there were to be hand-to-hand combats 
between the uhlans and our hussars. How many of 
those uhlans we saw stretched on the plains next day ! 

Our battalion having suffered most, then passed into 
the second line. We found our company again directly 
that Captain Florentin commanded. Cannons were also 
coming by the same strect as we; the horses galloped 
along, foaming and shaking their heads as if thev were 
mad; the guns and the tumbrels crushed everything ; 
that necessamly made a great uproar; but amid the 
roaring of the cannon and the rattle of the musketry, 
one could distinguish nothing. All the soldiers were 
making a noise, and some of them were singing, with 
their arms uplifted and their guns on their shoul- 
ders; but one could only tcll it by seeing their open 
mouths. 

I had taken my place again next to Buche, and was 
beginning to breathe freely, when all were set in motion 
once more, 
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This time the thing to be done was to pass the rivulet, 
to drive the Prussians out of Ligny, to mount the ridge 
behind, and to cut their army in two; and then the 
rattle would be won! Every one could understand 
that; but with the mass of troops they held im reserve, 
it was no small matter to achieve. 

All marched forward to attack the bridge; no one 
could see anything but the five or six men before him. 
I was glad to hear that the column extended a long way 
in front. 

What I liked better still was that in the middle of 
the street, in front of a barn whose door had been 
beaten in, Captain Florentin halted the company, and 
that the remains of the battalion were posted im these 
half-ruined structures, to support the attacking column 
by firing from the windows. 

We were fifteen men in this barn, and I can fancy I 
see myself and the rest now, mounting by a ladder 
through a square hole; and I see the two or three 
dead Prussians down by the wall, and the old door, 
riddled with bullets, hanging only by one of its 
hinges, and at the back a loophole looking upon the 
other street behind. Zebedee commanded our party; 
~ieutenant Bretonville established himself with another 
detachment in the house opposite, and Captain Flo- 
rentin went somewhere else. 

The street was lined with troops as far as the two 
corners by the rivulet. 

The first thing we tried to do was to set up the 
door again, and strengthen it; but we had hardly begun 
this work when a horrible noise was heard in the 
street; the walls, shutters, and roof all came rattling 
down together ; and two men of our party, who had 
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remained outside to prop up the door, fell as if mown 
down with ascythe. At the same time, in the distance, 
near the rivulet, the footsteps of the retreating column 
were heard clattering over the bridge; while ten dis- 
charges similar to the first roared through the air and 
made one shrink back in spite of oneself. This came 
from six guns loaded with grapeshot, which Blucher had 
masked at the end of the street, and which were open- 
ing fire upon us. 

The whole column, drummers, soldiers, officers, on 
foot and on horseback, fallmg over cach other and 
pushing one another down, came rushing by like a hur- 
ricane. Nobody looked behind him, those who fell 
were lost men. Hardly had the last of them passed 
our door when Zebedce leaned out to look, and imme- 
diately cried out in a terrible voi1ce— 

“The Prussians !”’ 

He fired ius musket. Scveral of us were already 
on the ladder; but before I thought of chmbing up, 
the Prussians were there , Zebedee, Buche, and all who 
had not had time to get up kept them off with their 
bayonets. I fancy I can still see those Prussians, with 
their great moustaches, their red faces, and their low 
shakos, furious at being stopped. I never had such a 
shock. Zebedee shouted, “ No quarter!’ as if we had 
been the stronger party. Dnurectly afterwards he re- 
ceived a blow from the butt-cnd of a musket, and fell. 

I saw that he was going to be massacred, and it made 
my heart stand still. I rushed out shouting— 

“ Bayonets |” 

And we all ran together upon those rascals, while our 
comrades fired from above, and from the houses opposite 
a fusillade was opened upon them. 
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Then the Prussians gave way, but farther on a whole 
battalion was coming up. Buche took Zebedee on his 
shoulders and ran up the ladder. We had barely time 
to follow him, calling out to him to make haste. 

We helped him to climb with all our mght. I was 
the last but one. I thought the ladder would never 
end; and here was a ternble thing: when we came to 
draw it up, amid bullets from below that shattered the 
head of one of our comrades, we found it was too large 
to go into the loft. This made us all turn pale. Then 
Zebedee, who was recovering, said to us— 

‘Why don’t you fix a musket to the rungs ?” 

And this idea seemed to us an inspiration from 
above. 

But you should have heard the uproar that was going 
on below. The whole strect was full of Prussians, and 
our barn too. These people were beside themselves 
with rage; they were worse than we, and kept on 
repeating— 

‘No prisoners !”” 

Our firmg made them angry; they broke in the doors, 
and one could hear combats in the houses, and heavy 
falls, and curses in French and in German, commands 
shouted by Lieutenant Bretonville opposite, and the 
Prussian officers crying out to their men to bring straw 
to set the places on fire. Fortunately the fields had not 
yet been reaped, otherwise they would have burnt us all 
together. 

They fired into the floor of our loft; but the floor was 
of good oaken planks, and the balls rattled against them 
like blows with a hammer. ‘We, standing behind one 
another, kept on firing down into the street, and ever+ 
shot told, 
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It seemed that these people had retaken the square 
before the church, for we could now only hear the noise 
of the fire at a distance. We were left alone, two or 
three hundred men, surrounded by three or four thou- 
sand. 

Then I said to mysclf— 

“Tt is all over with you, Joseph. You will never 
escape from this—it’s impossible.” 

And TI did not dare to think of Catharine, for my 
heart wept. There was no chance of retreat for us. 
The Prussians held the two ends of the street and the 
lanes behind it; they had already retaken some houses. 
But all was silont. They were preparing something; 
they were looking for hay, straw, and faggots, or else 
they were bringing their guns forward to annihilate us. 

Our fusilicr looked out of the loophole, but could 
see nothing, for the strect was empty. This silence 
around was more terrible than the tumult just before. 

Zebedce had got up again; the blood was pouring 
from his mouth and nose. 

“¢ Attention !” said he. ‘‘ We shall have to reccivo 
an attack—the rascals are preparing! Load your 
guns !” 

Scarcely had he uttered the words, when the whole 
house, from the roof to the foundations, was shaken 
as if it was all sinking into the earth; beams, laths, 
and slates all came tumbling down with the shock; 
while a red flame rose from beneath our feet to the 
height of the roof. 

We all fell backward. A lighted bombshell, that the 
Prussians had rolled into the barn, had just burst. 

When I got up again, there was a hissing in my 
ears; but, for all that, I could see a ladder raised 
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against our loophole, and Buche making desperate 
thrusts with his bayonct at something outside. 

The Prussians wanted to take advantage of our 
surprise to rush in and massacre us; the sight turned 
me cold, and I ran forward to help Buche. 

Those of our comrades who had not been killed also 
came running up, cry ng— 

‘Vive l’Empercur !” 

And then, so to speak, I heard nothing more. The 
noise must have been horrible, for the fusillade from 
below, and from the windows, lit up all the street like 
a rolling fire. We had thrown down the ladder, and 
there were still six of us left—two in front, who kept 
firing, and four behind them, who loaded and handed 
them the muskets. 

In this extremity I had become calm, and resigned 
myself to my misfortune, merely thinking— 

“Try to preserve thy life !’ 

The others, no doubt, had the same idea, and we 
did great execution. 

This terrible crisis lasted about a quarter of an hour, 
and then the cannon began to thunder agaim, and our 
comrades in front ceased firmg, and leaned out of the 
window. 

My cartridge-box was nearly empty, and I went to 
take more cartridges from the dead bodies. 

Cries of “Vive l’Empereur!” were now heard, and 
they came nearer; all at once the head of our column, 
with its flag all black and torn, was seen advancing 
along the httle square, and turning into our street. 

The Prussians were retreating. We would have al] 
come down, but twice or thrice our column wavered 
before the musketry fire that met it, The cries 
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and the cannonade were again intermingled. Zebedee, 
who was looking out, at last ran to put down the 
ladder ; our column was passing by the barn, and we 
all came down, one after another, without looking at 
our comrades, who had been torn by the fragments of 
the bomb, and several of whom cried out to us in heart- 
rending tones to carry them with us. 

But that 1s the character of men: the fear of being 
taken makes them barbarous. 

Long afterwards these abominable things came back 
upon us. One would then give anything to have had 
courage and humanity; but 1t 1s too late. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Tavs it was that six of us went out of the barn, into 
which fifteen had gone an hour before. Buche and 
Zebedee were both among the survivors: the Phals- 
bourg men had been lucky. 

Once outside, we had to follow the attacking party. 

We marched on over a heap of dead men; all was 
soft under our fect. No one looked down to see if he 
was steppmg on the face of a wounded man, or on his 
chest, or his limbs; we only marched onward. The 
next day we learned that this mass of Prussians, 
crowded together in the street, had been swept away 
by some pieces of cannon put up as a battery im front 
of the church; the pertinacity of these pcople had 
caused their ruin. 

Blucher was only waiting for the moment to do as 
much for us; but instead of passing over the bridge we 
were made to incline to the nght and occupy the houses 
that border the stream. The Prussians were firing at 
us from all the windows opposite. When we were 
entrenched in the houses we opened fire upon their 
pieces, and this forced them to give way. 

There was already a talk of our attacking the other 
part of the village, when the rumour spread that a 
column of Prussians, fifteen to twenty thousand strong, 
was coming from Charleroi in our rear. No one could 
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understand this; for we had swept the whole regiog 
from the banks of the Sambre; this column, which was 
falling upon our rear, must, therefore, have been con- 
cealed in the woods. 

It might then be about half-past six o’clock; the 
combat at Saint Amand seemed to increase. Blucher 
was directing all his force that way; the moment was 
favourable for taking the other part of the village ; but 
this column forced us to wait. 

The rows of houses on each side of the rivulet were 
lined with troops; on the right were the French, on the 
left the Prussians. The firing had ceased, though 
scattered shots still fell, but they were far apart. The 
two sides were watching each other, as if they said— 

‘Let us take breath! Presently we shall have 
another tussle !” 

The Prussians, in the houses opposite, with their blue 
coats and leather shakos, and their moustaches bent back, 
were old soldiers, robust men, with square chins, and 
with their ears stretching out from their heads. One 
would have thought they could overturn us at a blow. 

Their officers, too, were watching us. 

Along the two streets which skirted the water, and in 
the streamlet itself, there were long uninterrupted lines ~ 
of corpses. Many were sitting with their backs against 
the wall; they were such as had been dangerously 
wounded during the fight, and having still the strength 
to drag themselves out of the mél¢e, had propped them- 
selves against the wall, where they had died from loss 
of blood. In the stream many were standing upright, 
with their hands grasping the margin, as if to climh 
out; but they never stirred; and in the dark nooks, 
into which the rays of the sun glinted down, one could 
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see poor wretches crushed under ruins, with beams and 
great stones resting upon their bodies. 

The combat of Saint Amand became more terrible ; 
the successive thunders of the cannon scemed to rise 
one above another; and if we had not been all face to 
face with death, we could not have helped admiring the 
magnificent uproar. 

At each discharge hundreds of men had perished ; 
and there was no cessation, so that the very earth 
trembled. 

We had time to breathe now; but soon we felt a 
terrible thirst. While we had been fighting no one had 
felt this horrible thirst; but now every one wanted to 
drink. 

Our house was the corner one on the left of the 
bridge, and the little water that rolled through the 
mud was red with gore. But between our house and 
the next, in the middle of a little garden, there was a 
well; and we all looked at this well with its windlass 
and two wooden supports. In spite of the hail of 
bullets, the two buckets still hung by the chain; three 
men, their faces towards the ground, and their hands 
stretched out in front of them, were lying im the path 
which led to this spot; they had also wanted to drink, 
and the Prussians had killed them. 

So we all stood with our guns beside us, looking at 
the well. One said— 

** 7 would give half my blood for a glass of water.” 

Another said— 

“Yes, but the Prussians are watching.” 

It was true. The Prussians, a hundred paces from 
us, and perhaps as thirsty as ourselves, had guessed 
what we thought, 
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That was the cause of the shots that were still being 
fired ; whenever any one ventured forward along the 
strect, he was fired at directly; and thus each side 
made the other suffer termble torments. 

This had lasted at least half an hour, when all at 
once the cannonade spread between Saint Amand and 
Iugny, and all at once we saw that they were firmg 
camster-shot at the Prussians, between the two villages, 
for at every discharge there were gaps cut im their 
serricd columns; this new attack produced a great 
agitation. Buche, who until this moment had not 
moved, now went by the lane into the garden, and ran 
to the well; he stood behind the raised margin, and the 
two houses opposite opened fire upon him, so that the 
stone walls and the beams were soon riddled with balls. 
But we, on our side, began to fire at the windows, and 
ma moment the fusillade had begun again from one 
end of the village to the other, and the smoke floated 
about everywhere. 

At this moment a voice from below cried out— 

“Joseph! Joseph!” 

It was Buche; he had had the courage to draw up 
the bucket, to unhook it, and to bring 1t back with hun, 
after drinkmg. Several of the old soldiers wanted to 
take the buckct from him; but he called out— 

“My comrade first! Let go, or I’ll spill it all!” 

They were obliged to wait forme. I drank as much 
as I could, and then the rest followed, and those from 
above came down and drank till it was all gone. 

In this way 1t was that Buche showed that he 
loved me. Then we went up together very well 
pleased. 

I think it must then have been more than seven 
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o’clock. The sun was setting. The shadows of the 
houses we were in lengthened till they reached to the 
stream; the houses occupied by the Prussians were ht 
up, as well as the ridge of Bry, from which fresh troops 
were pouring down at the double. The cannonade had 
never been so heavy on our side as now. 

Every one knows now that between seven and cight 
o’clock in the evening, as mght was coming on, the 
Empcror found that the column of Prussians which 
had been repoited as being on our rear was 1n reality 
the corps of Gencral Erlon that had lost 1ts way be- 
tween the army of Ney, fighting against the Enghsh at 
Quatre Bras, and ours, and that he immediately 
ordered the Old Guard to support us. 

A heutenant, who was with us, said— 

‘The grand attack 1s coming! Attention!” 

All the cavalry of the Prussians was pressing for- 
ward between the two villages Without seeing it, we 
felt that there was a great movement bchind us. The 
heutenant repeated— 

‘“ Attention to the word of command! No man is to 
remain belund after the word of command has been 
given! Now comes the attack !” 

So we were all on the alert. 

The more the night came on the redder did the 
sky grow in the direction of Sant Amand We had 
heard so much cannonading that we no longer paid 
attention to 1t, but at every dischaige 1t looked as 1f the 
sky were catching fire. 

The uproar behind us increased. 

All at once the great strect that skirts the streamlet 
was full of our troops, from the bridge to the other end 
of Ligny. On the left, and further off still, the Prus- 
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sians were firing from the windows; but we no longer 
answered their fire. Then rose the cry— 

“The Guard! it’s the Guard !” 

I do not know how all that mass of men passed the 
muddy stream; it must have been upon planks, for in 
an instant our troops were on the left bank. 

The great battery of the Prussians above the ravine, 
between the villages, tore gaps mn our columns; but 
these gaps closed up at once, and our men passed on, 

The remains of our column ran forward to the bridge, 
and mounted artillerymen with their pieces followed at 
a gallop. 

Then we went down also; but we had not yet reached 
the bridge when the curassiers began to defile; after 
the cuirassiers came the dragoons and the mounted 
grenadiers of the Guard. They were advancing every- 
where, across and even beyond the village; it was hke 
a new and innumerable army. 

Above, the massacre was beginning again; this time 
it was a battle m the open field. Night was coming on, 
and the Prussian squares appeared in lines of fire on 
the ridge. 

We ran forward striding across the dead and wounded 
Once clear of the village we saw what may be called a 
mélée of cavalry; one could see nothing, so to speak, 
but white cuirasses flashing through lines of uhlans ; 
all were mingled together, and then the cuirassiers 
reformed, and rode off as steady as a wall. 

It was already dark, and the clouds of smoke pre. 
vented one from seeing fifty paces in advance. The 
whole mass was moving onwards towards the mills; the 
clatter of the galloping, the cries, the words of com- 
mand, and the distant file-firing were all mingled to- 
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gether. Several squares had been broken. From 
time to tame a flash of fire showed a few horsemen— 
a lancer leaning forward on his horse’s neck, a cuirassier, 
with his broad white back, his helmet, and his waving 
horsehair plume, rushing forward like a cannon-ball, or 
two or three foot-soldiers running amid the confusion, 
and all passed hke a flash of lightning, and then the 
mangled corn-fields were ht up for a quarter of a 
second, with the rain pouring from the sky, for a storm 
had just burst, and we could see the wounded lying 
crushed. under the feet of the horses. 

Then we ten or twelve men, the last remains of the 
company, standing by the ruined houses, with our car- 
tridge-boxes almost empty, did not know which way to 
turn. Zebedee, Captain Florentin, and Lieutenant Breton- 
ville had disappeared, and Sergeant Rabot commanded 
us. He was an old man, withered, and small in stature, 
but as hard as iron. He must have had red hair 
when he was young. He winked his eye, and when- 
ever I speak of him, I fancy I hear him say— 

“The battle is won! Fules to the right! Forward— 
march !” 

Several asked leave to make the soup, for after a 
twelve hours’ fast they began to feel hungry; the 
sergeant, with his gun on his shoulder, walked down 
the lane, laughing to himself, and saying in a low 
voice— 

“The soup! the soup! Wait a little; the commissa- 
riat waggons will be here soon.” 

We followed him into the dark lane; towards the 
middle we saw a curassier on horseback, with his back 
towards us. He had received a sabre-thrust in the 
body, and had taken refuge heres the horse was leaning 
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against the wall to prevent him from falling. As we 
passed by, he called to us— 

** Comrades !” 

Nobody even turned his head towards him. Twenty 
paces further on was an old building quite riddled with 
holes from cannon-shot, but with half the straw roof 
still undestroyed. Sergeant Rabot chose this as our 
post, and we entered the building m a row. 

It was as dark asan oven The sergeant burnt some 
priming, and then we saw that 1t wasakitchen. The 
hearth was on the 1ight, the staircase was on the left, 
and five or six Prussians and Frenchmen stretched on 
the ground, as white as wax, with their eyes wide open. 

“Come,” said the sergeant, “there’s our lodging, 
let every man make limself comfortable; our bed- 
fellows won’t give us any kicks.” 

As we saw that we must not count on any distribution 
of rations, every one unbuckled his knapsack 1m silence, 
put it on the ground by the wall, and lay down with 
his head upon it. I"ning could still be heard, but very 
far off, on the mdge. The rain was falling in torrents, 
The sergeant pulled to the creaking door, and then 
quietly lighted his pipe; some of the men were already 
smoking, I looked at him as he stood smoking by the 
httle window, every pane of which was shattered. 

He was a stern but just man. He had three stripes, 
and could read and write, he would have been a com- 
missioned officer, because he had been wounded, only 
that his figure was against him. At last he too lay 
down with his head on his knapsack, and we were al] 
aslcep together. 

We had been sleeping for a long time, when I was 
startled by a noise. Some one was hovering round the 
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building. I leaned on my arm to listen, and directly 
afiwr I heard some one try to open the door. Then 
I could not repress a cry. 

‘¢ What is 1t ?” asked the sergeant. 

And as the footsteps retreated at a run, he said, as 
he turned round on his knapsack— 

‘ Aha—the birds of night—be off, you rascals; be 
off, or I will send a bullet after you.” 

He did not say anything more. For me, I had 
approached the window, and could see all along the 
lane plunderers searching the dead and the wounded. 
They walked silently from one to another. The ram 
was falling in torrents ; 1t was a horrible thing. 

Nevertheless, I lay down again, and was soon asleep 
after the great fatigue I had endured 

At break of day the sergeant was afoot, and cricd— 

“ Let us be off!” 

We went out of the building, and marched up the 
lane. The curassier was lymg on the ground, and his 
horse stood by him, waiting. 

The sergeant took the horse by the bridle, and led it 
a hundred paces mto the orchard; then he took the 
bit out of 1ts mouth, and said— 

“Go and feed; they’ll catch you again presently.” 
And the poor beast walked slowly away. 

We marched quickly into a footpath that ran parallel 
to Iugny , ploughed ficlds and some squares of garden 
ground bordered this path. The sergeant looked round 
as we passed by, he stooped down to dig up some 
remains of carrots and turnips. I made haste to :mitate 
his example, while our comrades hurried on, without 
turning their heads. 

Then I saw what a good thing 1t was to know the 
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fruits of the earth ; for I found two fine turnips and some 
carrots, which are very good raw; and I followed tho 
example of the sergeant, and put them into my shako, 

Then I ran on to overtake the rest, who were hasten- 
ing towards the fires of Sombref. 

As for the rest, I cannot attempt to depict to you the 
plain behind Ligny, where our cuirassiers and dragoons 
had hewn down everything before them. All around 
were heaps of men and horses, the men entangled below, 
dead or wounded. Some of them lifted up their hands 
to make signs to us; and the horses tried to get up, 
and crushed the poor wretches more than ever, as they 
fell back again. 

Blood—nothing but blood! The track of the cannon- 
balls and of the camster-shot was marked im red lines 
on the ridges, as in our country the passage of the 
torrents 1s marked in the sand, at the melting of the 
snows. Well, do you wish me to tell the truth? The 
fact is, that the sight hardly affected me at all. 

Before I went to Lutzen, such a spectacle would have 
made me fall back fainting, I should have thought. 

Do our masters look upon men as 1f they were animals P 
Did the good God intend us to be prey for wolves? 
Have we mothers, sisters, friends, beings who love us, 
on earth, and will they not cry to Heaven for ven- 
geance P 

The strongest are always in the right. The Emperor 
is the strongest, and beckons to us to come; and in spite 
of everything we must come from Phalsbourg, Saverne, 
and other places, and take our ranks, and march, 
Whoever showed any signs of refusing would be at 
once shot. The marshals, generals, officers, sub-officers, 
and soldiers, from the first to the last, have to obey the 
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word of command; they dare not take a step without 
orders; and the other people obey the army. It is 
the Emperor who wills everything, who can do every- 
thing, and who settles everything. Well, and would 
not Joseph Bertha be a fool if he thought that the 
Emperor could, for once in his hfe, be m the wrong? 
Is this not contrary to common sense ? 

That is what we all thought; and if the Emperor had 
kept his place, all France would have had the same idea 
to the present day. 

I was only glad of one thing—namely, that I had my 
carrots and turnips; for when we passed behind the 
bivouacs to ask where our battalhon was, we learned 
that no distribution of provisions had taken place; 
they had received only a ration of brandy and some 
cartridges. 

The old soldiers had gone out foraging for something 
to fill the soup-kettles. The conscripts, who did not 
yet know how to manage during a campaign, and who 
had already eaten their bread, as will frequently happen 
when one 1s twenty years old and has a good appetite— 
these were obliged to make up their minds to go without 
wetting their spoons. 

Towards seven o’clock we at last reached our bivouac. 
Zebedee seemed very glad to see me. He came out to 
meet me, and said— 

“TI am very glad to see you, Joseph; but what do 
you bring? We’ve found a very fat kid, and we've 
some salt, too, but not a morsel of bread.” 

I showed him the rice I had left, and my carrots and 
turnips. He said to me— 

‘‘That’s fine; we shall have the best stew of all the 
battalion.” 
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I wanted Buche to cat with us too; and the six mey 
of our mess who had all had the luck to escape witha 
few gunstock blows and scratches, consented. The 
drum-major Padoue said, laughing— 

“Qld soldiers are always old soldiers; they never 
come with empty hands.” 

We glanced aside at the kettle of five conscripts, 
which was boiling near us, and sceing only nice 1n it, 
we winked at each other; for we had a good strong 
soup, which sent forth its savoury smell far around. 

At eight o’clock we bieakfasted, with what appetite 
may well be imagined. Not cven on my wedding-day 
had I made a better meal; and it’s a satisfaction to me 
still when I think of it, When age comes one has no 
longer the enthusiasm of youth for such things; but 
they are always agrecable recollections. And this good 
meal sustained us for a long time; the poor conscripts, 
with their remnant of bread worked into a paste by the 
rain, were to sce hard times next day, the 18th. We 
were destined to have a very short and a very terrible 
campaign. Well, all that 1s past now; but one does 
not think without emotion of these great hardships, 
and thanks God that one has survived them. 

The weather scemed to be clearmg up, the sun was 
beginning to shine again through the clouds. We had 
hardly finished eating when the rappel was beaten all 
along the line. 

You must know that at this time the Prussians were 
only in the act of withdrawimg their rear-guard from 
Sombref, and that it was a question of going in pursuit 
of them; many even said that this ought to be done 
before anything else, and that our light cavalry ought 
to be sent far forward to bring in prisoners, But nobody 
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listened to them, for the Emperor must know very well 
what he was about. 

I remember, however, that everybody was astonished, 
because it is usual to take advantage of victories. The 
old soldiers had never seen a proceeding like this. It 
was supposed that the Emperor meditated a grand 
stroke, or that he had sent Ney to turn the enemy’s 
flank, or something of that kind. 

Meanwhile the roll-call began, and General Gérard 
came to review the fourth corps. Our battalion had 
suffered most, because of the three attacks in which we 
had always been in the front. We had Commandant 
Gémeau and Captain Vidal wounded ; Captains Grégoire 
and Vignot killed; seven heutenants and sub-leute- 
nants and three hundred and sixty men Jnlled, wounded, 
or missing. 

Zebedec said that this was worse than at Montmirail, 
and that we certainly should be reinforced before we set 
out. 

Fortunately the fourth battalion, under Commandant 
Delong, arrived from Metz and took our place in the 
line. 

Captain Florentin, who commanded us, cried— 

‘Files to the left!” and we went down to the village 
till we came near the church, where a number of carts 
were standing. 

We were told off in detachments to superintend the 
yemoval of the wounded. Some companies of chasseurs 
were ordered to escort the convoys as far as Fleurus, 
because there was no room for them at Ligny; the 
church was already fuli of these poor creatures. 

It was not we who picked out the wounded, but the 
military surgeons, and some local medical men who had 
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been pressed into the service; it was too difficult to 
recognise a great number of these wounded men 
among the dead. We had only to help place them on 
straw pallets in the carts. 

I was used to this business from the Lutzen days. I 
knew what a man has to suffer before he is cured of a 
bullet-wound, a sabre-stroke, or a thrust such as our 
cuirassiers can give. Hach time I saw one of these 
poor wretches carried off, I praised the Lord that I was 
not reduced to that condition; and when I thought 
that the same thing might have happened to me, I said 
to myself—‘ You don’t know how many balls and 
fragments of shell have passed close by you; if you 
did, the idea would make you tremble.” 

I was astonished that so many of us had escaped this 
carnage, which was much worse than at Lutzen, or even 
at Lezpsic; for the battle had only lasted five hours, 
and in many places the corpses lay 1n piles two or three 
feet high. The blood flowed out beneath these piles in 
rivulets. All the maim street through which the 
cannonade passed was covered with red mud — with 
mud formed of crushed flesh and bones! 

I am obliged to tell this, that the young people may 
know the truth. For me, I shall not go out to battle 
any more—I am past the age, thank God! But all 
these young people, who think of nothing but war, 
instead of wanting to work honestly and help their old 
parents, ought to hear how men are treated. Let them 
think what must be the reflections of those unhappy 
wretches who have not done their duty, as they lie in a 
street or on the highway with a limb shot off, and hear 
the heavy cannons that weigh tons come rolling up 
with the well-shod horses in front prancing and neighing, 
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That's the hour when they will be sure to think of 
the poor old people who stretched out their arms after 
them in front of the little cottage in the village, when 
they turned and went away, saying— 

“T am going, and I shall return with a pair of 
spaulettes !” 

Yes, yes; if they could weep and ask pardon of 
God, those poor fellows, one would see their tears and 
hear their cries. But it’s too late then. The cannon 
and the ammunition waggons, full of cannon-balls and 
shells, come thundermg on; they can hear the bones 
cracking as the train comes rushing up ; and over their 
bodies goes the whole thing, as if they were so much 
mud ! 

When one is old, and has children whom one loves, 
it is a horrible thing to think that misfortunes lke 
these might happen to them. One would give one’s 
last shirt to save them from having to go. 

But it’s all of no use. Bad hearts are incorrigible, 
and good hearts do their duty. If misfortunes happen 
to these latter, at least they have their confidence in 
God’s goodness to console them. They don’t want to 
kill their fellow-creatures for the sake of glory; they 
go because they are compelled; they have nothing to 
reproach themselves with; they are defending their 
own. lives, and the blood that 1s shed will not he on 
them. 

Well, I must make an end of telling you about this 
battle, and the transport of the wounded. 

On this occasion I saw sights that one would hardly 
credit—men killed in the moment of their greatest fury, 
whose horrible faces had not changed. They still clutched 
their muskets and stood erect, propped up against 
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walls; and to look at them you might fancy you could 
hear them cry— 

‘Forward, bayonets! No quarter 

With this thought and with this cry they had been 
summoned in a moment before God, who awaited 
them. Might He not say to each of them— 

‘Tam here! Thou wouldst kill thy brother? Thou 
wilt have no quarter? Thou shalt have none!” 

I have seen others, men half-dead, strangling each 
other. And you must know that at Fleurus they were 
obliged to separate the wounded French from the 
wounded Prussians, because men used to get up from 
their beds or their trusses of straw to tear and destroy 
one another. 

Alas for war! Those who wish for war and make men 
do the deeds of savage beasts will have a heavy account 
to scttle hereafter ! 
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CHAPTER XX. 


THE removal of the wounded went on till evening. 
But towards noon cries of “ Vive l’Empereur !” were 
heard extending all along our line of bivouacs, from the 
village of Bry as far as Sombref. Napoleon had left 
Fleurens with his staff, he was reviewing the army on 
the plateau. The cries contmued for about an hour, 
and then all was silent; the army must have been on 
the march. 

For a long time we stood waiting for an order to fol- 
low. As this order did not come, Captain Florentin 
at last went to see what was gomg on, and came gallop- 
ing back, crying out— 

“Beat the rappel.” 

The detachments of the battalion assembled quickly, 
and we went up the village at the quick step. All were 
in motion. Many other regiments had not got their 
orders, and in the direction of Saint Amand all the 
streets were full of soldiers. Some companies who had 
remained behind cut across the fields, and gained the 
road on the left, where could be seen a column extend- 
ing as far as the eye could reach, with carts and ammu- 
nition-waggons and baggage of all kinds. 

I’ve often thought that we should have been lucky 
that day if we had been left behind, like Gérard’s divi- 


sion at Saint Amand, for no one could have reproached 
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us. As we had received orders to attend to the wounded, 
we were in our duty; but Captain Florentin would 
have thought himself dishonoured. 

So we marched forward in all haste. It had begun 
to rain again. We slipped about in the mud, and night 
was coming on, I had never seen more abominable 
weather, not even in Germany, during the retreat from 
Leipsic; the rain fell as 1f from a watermg-pot, and we 
plodded on with curved backs, each man with his musket 
under his arm, and the slort of his great-coat over 
the lock, so wet through that had we been crossing a 
river we could hardly have been in a worse plight. 
And how muddy it was! And then we began to feel 
the pangs of hunger. Buche repeated to me from time 
to time— 

*¢ After all, the sight of a dozen potatoes baked in the 
ashes as at Harberg would be a sight to rejoice at. 
We don’t get meat every day at my place, but we have 
potatoes.” 

For my part, I could fancy I saw our little room at 
Phalsbourg, warm and snug, with the white tablecloth 
laid , Father Goulden sitting with his plate before him, 
and Catharine serving up the good hot soup, while the 
cutlets smoked on the hearth. The sadness of my posi- 
tion overwhelmed me; and if wishing for death to de- 
liver me ‘from all my wocs had been sufficient to make 
me die, I should have been out of this world a long 
time ago. 

The night had come. The sky was quite grey. In 
the paths where one got into the mud up to the knees 
it was difficult to find the way; but one had only to go 
tramping straight on through the mud, and one could 
not well go wrong, 
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Between seven and eight o’clock we heard some- 
thing in the distance like the rolling of thunder. 
Some of our people said, “ It’s a storm!” Others said, 
‘¢ It’s the cannon!” 

A number of stragglers were following us. At eight 
o’clock we arrived at Quatre-Bras. Its two houses, 
standing opposite each other at the pomt where the road 
from Nivelles to Namur crosses that from Brussels to 
Charleroi, these houses were crowded with wounded 
men. Here it was that Marshal Ney had given battle to 
the English to prevent them from going to the assist- 
ance of the Prussians, by the road along which we had 
just come. We had only twenty thousand men against 
forty thousand, and yet Nicholas Cloutier, the tanner, 
maintains to this day that he ought to have detached 
half his force to attack the Prussians in the rear, as if 
he had not quite enough to do to stop the others. But 
to hear men hke that talk, you would think everything 
was easy; whereas if they had to command, they’d be 
put to rout by four men and a corporal. 

Below, in the fields of barley and oats, lay a great 
number of corpses; and it was there that I saw the 
first red-coats lymg on the plain. 

The captain ordered us to halt; he went alone into 
the house on the right. We had been waiting for some 
time in the rain, when he came out of the door with the 
general of Donzelot’s division, who was laughing, 
because we ought to have followed Grouchy’s army in 
the direction of Namur, and that the want of orders had 
made us turn towards Quatre-Bras. But we were now 
commanded to continue our march without stopping. 

I thought every minute I must fall down from ex. 
haustion; but matters became worse when we had 
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overtaken the baggage, for we had now to march by 
the side of the road, in the fields, and the more we 
advanced the deeper we got into the mud, in that fat 
soil. 

Towards eleven o’clock we reached a large village 
called Genappe, which extends along both sides of the 
road. The block occasioned by waggons, tumbrils, 
cannon, and baggage compelled us to pass the Thy on 
the right by a bridge, and from this point we marched 
entirely in the fields, through the corn crops and the 
growing hemp, lke so many savages who respect 
nothing. The night was so dark that the mounted 
dragoons, placed hke signposts at every two hundred 
paces, called out to us— 

“This way! this way!” 

At midnight we came to an angle in a road, near a 
kind of farm, thatched with straw ; 1t was full of officers 
of rank. It was not far from the high road, for we 
could hear the cavalry, the artillery, and carriages of 
all kinds rolling along, with a murmuring hke a 
torrent. 

Scarcely had the captam entered the farm when 
several of us rushed into the garden, forcing our way 
through the hedges. I did as the others did, and 
pulled a handful of roots. Nearly the whole battalion 
followed our example, in spite of the shouts of the 
officers; every one dug up what he could with his 
bayonet, and in a couple of minutes there was not a 
root left :n the ground. The sergeants and corporals 
had come across with us; and when the captain came 
back we had already got into our ranks. 

Those who rob and pillage during a campaign deserve 
to be shot; but what would you have? In the villages 
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through which we passed there was not a fuurth part of 
the food requisite for such a number of men. The 
English had already cleared them of almost everything. 
We certainly had a little rice left, but in rice without 
meat there is not much nourishment. The English 
received beef and mutton from Brussels; they were 
well fed, and shone with health. But we had come on 
too quickly, and our convoys of provisions were behind 
time; and next day, on which the terrible battle of 
Waterloo was to be fought, we received nothing but a 
ration of brandy. 

At last, movmg on from there, we mounted a little 
ridge, and in spite of the rain, we could see the bivouacs 
of the English. We were made to take up our position 
in a corn-field, among several regiments which we could 
not sec, because we had received orders to hght no 
fires, for fear we should startle the enemy, 1f he saw us 
posted in line, and make him continue his retreat. 

Now fancy to yourself men lyimg among the corn- 
stalks, under a beating ram, lke real Bohemians, their 
teeth chattering with cold, thinking of massacring their 
fellow-men, and estecming themselves lucky if they had 
a turnip, a carrot, or anything clse to keep up their 
strength a lttle. Is that a life for honest fellows? Is 
it for this that God created us, and sent us into the 
world? Isit not an abomination to think that a king, 
or an emperor, mstead of looking after the affairs of his 
country, encouraging commerce, diffusing instruction, 
liberty, and good example, should reduce us to this state, 
by hundreds of thousands? I know that this 1s what is 
called glory ; but people are very foolish to glorify such 
men; to do it one must have lost all common sense, 
and heart, and religion, 
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But all these reflections did not prevent our teeth 
from chattering as we saw the English opposite to us, 
warming themselves and eating their fill around their 
great fires, after receiving their rations of beef, brandy, 
and tobacco. I thought— 

‘‘Now we poor devils, drenched to the marrow of 
our bones, shall be forced to attack these men, who are 
full of confidence in their strength, and want neither 
for cannon, or ammunition, or anything else; who can 
sleep with their feet to the fire, and their stomachs well 
filled, while we’re lying in the mud.” 

All night long I felt angry at this sight. Buche said 
to me— 

“TI don’t mind the rain, for I’ve had to bear that 
often enough; but, at any rate, I used to have a crust 
of bread, onions, and salt.” 

He was getting angry. For my part, I felt mourn- 
ful about my fate, and said nothing. 

Between two and three o’clock in the morning the 
rain left off. Buche and I sat back to back on a furrow, 
to warm ourselves, and at last I fell asleep from sheer 
weariness. 

One thing that I shall never forget is the fecling 
when I woke up at about five o’cluck in the morning ; 
the bells of the villages were sounding for matins 
across the great plain; and, looking at the trampled 
corn, and my comrades lying about mght and left, and 
the grey sky overhead, the great desolation made my 
heart tremble. The sound of bells that came from 
Planchenoit, Genappe, Frichemont, and Waterloo, re- 
minded me of Phalsbourg; and I said to myself— 

“To-day is Sunday, a day of peace and rest. Mons, 
Goulden, yesterday, must have hung his best coat over 
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the chair, and a clean shirt. Now he’s getting up, and 
thinking of mc. Catharine, also, is getting up in our 
little room; she sits down on the bed and weeps; and 
Aunt Grethel, at Quatre-Vents, is opening her shutters, 
and has taken her prayer-book out of her wardrobe, to 
go to mass.” 

And I could fancy I heard the bells of Dann, of 
Mittelbronn, and of Bigelberg sounding in the silence. 
I pictured to myself that happy, qwet life, and I could 
have burst into tears. But the drums began to beat, 
sounding dull and mufficd in the wet weather, with a 
sinister sound. Beside the highway, on the left, they 
were beating the assembly, and the cavalry trumpets 
sounded the réveill’e. Men were getting up and look- 
ing across the corn. These three days of marching and 
fighting, of bad weather and want of rations, had made 
the men gloomy. They no longer talked as they did 
at Ligny; every one looked out and reflected on his 
own account, 

We could also see that it would be a very great 
battle, because instead of having villages well occupied 
in our first line, which would cause many separate 
sombats, we had here a great raiscd plateau, bare, and 
occupied by the English; behind their lines, at the 
top of the ridge, was the village of Mont Saint Jean; 
and much farther off, nearly a league and a half away, 
a great forest that stood up against the sky. 

Between the English and ourselves the ground sloped 
gently downwards, and rose agai in our direction; 
but it required one to be accustomed to campaigning to 
see this little valley, which became deeper towards the 
right, and narrowed into the form of a ravine. On the 
slope of this ravine, on our side, behind the hedges, 
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some poplars and other trees, and some houses covered 
with thatch, indicated a hamlet; it was Planchenoit. 
In the same direction, but much higher up, and behind 
the enemy’s left, a plain extended as fur as one could 
see, dotted with little villages. 

In rainy weather, after a storm, these things are seon 
more plainly; for everything appears a dark blue on a 
clear ground. One could even distinguish the little 
village of Saint Lambert, at three leagues from us on 
the nght, 

On our left, and behind the right of the English, 
were some other little villages, whose names I have 
forgotten. 

This is what we could see, at the first glance, in the 
wide country, full of magnificent harvest-fields, with 
the crops still in flower; and each onc asked himself 
why the English were here, and what advantage they 
had in defending this position. Then we observed their 
line more closely in front of us, and we saw that the 
great road along which we had marched from Quatre- 
Bras, which leads to Brussels, a broad and well-kept 
road which was even paved in the middle, traversed the 
enemy’s position about the centre ; it was straight, and 
we could follow it with our eyes as far as the village of 
Mont Saint Jean, and even farther still, to the entrance 
of the great forest of Soigmes. The English evidently 
were going to defend it to prevent us from getting to 
Brussels. 

Looking closely, we could see that their line of battle 
curved a little towards us on both wings, and followed a 
hollow way which cut the road to Brussels at right 
angles. This way was entirely hollow on the left of the 
road; on the right it was bordered by great hedges of 
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holly, and by small beeches, such as are frequently 
found in this country. Behind it were posted masses 
of red-coats, who were watching us from their covered 
way; the front of their ridge descended in a slope hke 
a glacis; it was very dangerous to look at. 

And on their wings, which spread out to about three- 
quarters of a league, were innumerable cavalry. We 
could also see cavalry above, mm the plateau, in the place 
where the main road, after passmg the hill, descends 
before rising again towards Mont Saint Jean ; for it was 
very well understood that there was a hollow between 
the position of the English and that village ;—not very 
deep, for the plumes of the cavalry could be seen, but 
yet so deep that great reserve forces could be kept there, 
sheltered from our balls. 

I had seen Weissenfels, Lutzen, Leipsic, and Ligny ; 
I began to understand what these thmgs meant, why 
men are posted in one way rather than im another ; and 
considered that these Enghsh had posted themselves 
very skilfully on this crossway to defend the main road, 
and that their keepmg their reserves completely 
sheltered in the hollow showed that these people had 
great good sense. 

For all that, three things seemed to be n our favour, 
These English, with their covered way and their con- 
cealed reserves, were lke in a great fortification. But 
everybody knows that in time of war one immediately 
demolishes around strong places all buildings too near 
the ramparts, to prevent the encmy from taking pos- 
session of them, and sheltermg himself behind them. 
Well, just before their centre, along the high road and 
on the slope of the glacis, was a farm something like La 
Roulette at Quatre-Vents, but five or six times as large. 
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I could see it very well from the height on which we 
were. It formed a great square. The outbuildings, 
the house, the stables, and the barn formed a triangle 
in the direction of the English, and the other part was 
like a triangle formed by a wall and sheds, towards us ; 
there was a court in the interior. One part of this wall 
led to the fields through a little door, and the other to 
the road, by a gateway for carriages. The wall was 
built very strongly of brick. Of course the English 
had posted troops there, as in a kind of half-moon; but 
if we had the luck to carry 1t, we should be quite close 
to their centre, and could hurl our attacking columns 
against them, without keeping them long under their 
fire. 

That was the best chance in our favour. This 
farm was called La Haye Sainte, as we afterwards 
heard. ; 

Further off, in front of their right wing, in a hollow, 
was another farm, with a little wood which we might 
also try to take. This farm could not be seen from 
where I stood, but it was no doubt much stronger than 
La Haye Sainte, as 1t was covered by an orchard sur- 
rounded by walls, and by a wood further off. The fire 
from the windows would command the orchard, the fire 
from the orchard would command the wood, and the 
fire from the wood would sweep the ridge, while tho 
enemy might retreat from each in turn. 

These things I did not see with my own eyes; but 
some old soldiers afterwards told me about the attack 
on this farm, which was called Hougoumont. 

One ought to explain everything in describing a battle 
like this; but the things a man has seen himself are 
the chief thmg; he can say, “I have seen these things, 
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As for the others, I only heard them from honest people 
who would not lie or deceive me.” 

Lastly, in front of their left wing, where the Wavre 
road comes down, a hundred paces from our ridge, were 
the farms of Papelotte and La Haye, occupied by the 
Germans, and the little villages of Smohain, Cheval de 
Bois, and Jean Loo, which I visited afterwards, so that 
I could account to mysclf for all that happened. These 
villages I saw plainly then; but I did not notice them 
particularly, more especially as they were beyond our 
line of battle, on the mght, and that no troops were 
remarked there. 

So now everybody can form an idea of the position of 
the English 1n front of us, of the great road to Brussels 
that traversed their position, the cross-road that covered. 
it, the plateau behind, where tho reserves were posted, 
and the three piles of building, Hougoumont, La Haye 

* Sainte, and Papelotte, in front, strongly defended. 
Every one must acknowledge that 1t would be very 
difficult to take them. 

I looked at that at six o’clock in the morning, very 
attentively, as a man might do who risks losing his hfe 
or having his bones broken in an enterprise, and who 
wishes at least to know if he has any chance of getting 
off. 

Zebedee, Sergeant Rabot, Captain Florentin, Buche, 
everybody, in fact, on rising, threw a glance in that 
direction, without saying anything. Then each looked 
round at the great squares of infantry, the squadrons 
of cuirassiers, dragoons, and chasseurs, lancers, and 
others, encamped among the standing crops. 

After that, nobody feared that the English would 
retreat; we lighted fires as much as we wished, and the 
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smoke of the wet straw mounted up into the air. 
Those who had still a little mce left hung up their 
kettles; and those who had none looked on, and 
thought— 

“‘ Every one has his day. Yesterday we had meat, 
and laughed at the idca of rice; to-day we should be 
glad to have some.” 

Towards eight o’clock some ammunition waggons 
came up, laden with cartridges, and some carts with 
barrels of brandy. Every soldier rece:ved a double 
ration; one might have been content with this and a 
crust of bread; but there was no bread to be had. You 
may judge from that what condition we werein. That’s 
all we got that day; for immediately afterwards great 
manceuvresbegan The regiments formed their brigades, 
and the brigades their divisions, and the divisions were 
formed into army corps. Officers on horseback gal- 
loped to and fro with orders, and everything was in 
motion. Our battalion jomed Donzelot’s division; the 
other divisions had only eight battalions each, but ours 
had nine. 

I have often heard our old soldiers repeat the order 
of battle arranged by the Emperor Reille’s corps was 
on the left of the road, opposite Hougoumont; Erlon’s 
on the right, opposite La Haye Sainte; Ney, on horse- 
back, on the high road, and Napoleon behind, with the 
Old Guard, the orderly squadrons, the lancers, chasseurs, 
&c. That is all I understood; for when they began to 
talk of the movement of the eleven columns, and of the 
distances, and began naming the generals one after 
another, I seem to be hearing of things that I have not 
seen. I would, therefore, rather tell you simply what I 
remember myself. Therefore, first, at half-past eight 
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o’clock, our four divisions were ordered to move forward, 
on the night of the highway. We were about eighteen. 
to twenty thousand men, and marched in two lines, 
carrying our guns as we hiked, and sinking up to the 
Knees in the soft ground. Nobody spoke a word. 

Many people tell that we were im high spirits, and 
sang; but that is false! When men have been marching 
all night without receiving any rations, when they have 
slept with their feet m the water, and have been for- 
bidden to light fires, and are gomg to receive an 
enemy’s fire, 1t takes away their inclination to sing. We 
were glad to drag our shoes out of the holes into 
which we sank at every step; the wet soon cooled our 
legs, and the bravest and most hardened had a weary 
air. 

The bands certainly played the regimental marches, 
and the cavalry trumpets, the drums of the infantry, 
the big drums and trombones, all mingled together, 
made a terrible effect, as they always do. It1s true, 
also, that there could not be a more martial sight 
than that presented by all these thousands of men 
marching swiftly along in good order, knapsack on back, 
and gun on shoulder; the white lines of cuirassiers who 
followed the red, brown, and yellow lines of dragoons, 
hussars, and lancers, whose little swallow-tailed pennons 
filled the air; the cannoneers in the space between the 
brigades, on horseback round their guns, which sank 
into the earth almost to the naves of the wheels; all 
this went through the crops, not a blade of which but 
was trodden flat. 

And face to face with us were the English, in good 
order, their artillerymen with lighted matches in their 
hands, a spectacle that made you think of many things, 
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Nor did it rejoice our sight, as many have asserted ; for 
people who are fond of cannon-shot are very rarely 
found. 

Father Goulden had told me that, in his time, the 
soldiers used to sing; but that was because they had 
turned out voluntarily, and had not been forced to go. 
They fought to defend their fields, and to maintain the 
rights of man, which they loved more than the eyes in 
their head, and it was a very differcnt thing from being 
hilled to settle whether we were to have the old nobles 
or new ones. For my part, I never heard any singing 
either at Leipsic or at Watcrloo. 

We marched on, and the music played by order; and 
when it ceascd there was a great silence. Then we 
were at the head of a hittle valley, at a thousand or 
twelve hundred paces from the left of the English. 
We formed the centre of our army; chasseurs and 
lancers were posted on the right flank. 

The distances were taken, the ranks were closed up, 
and the first brigade of the first division made an 
oblique movement on the left, and took up a position 
across the high road. Our battalon formed part of the 
zecond division ; thus we were in the front line, with a 
single brigade of the first before us. All the cannon 
were ordered to the front; the pieces of the English 
could be seen opposite at the same level. And for a 
long time other divisions kept coming up to support 
us. It seemed as if the whole world were marching, 
The old soldiers said— 

“Here are Milhaud’s cuirassicrs! Here are the 
chasseurs of Lefebvre-Desnoéttes! Yonder is Lobau’s 
corps !” 

On all sides, as far as the eye could reach, nothing 
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was to be seven but cuirasses, helmets, busbies, sabres, 
lances, and rows of bayonets. 

‘What a battle!” cred Buche. ‘ Woe to the 
English |!’ 

And I thought as he did—I thought that not a 
single Englishman would escape. We may truly be 
said to have had bad luck on that day. But for the 
Prussians, I think we should have exterminated them 
all. 

During the two hours we stood with our guns by our 
sides we had not even time to sec half our regiments 
and squadrons; new ones kept coming up. I re- 
member that after an hour there rose on the left on a 
sudden a tempest of shouts of “ Vive ]’Empereur !” 
and that these cries approached, and grew louder and 
louder; that we all stood on tiptoe, and stretched our 
necks; that the excitement spread through the ranks ; 
that behind us the very horscs neighed as if they 
wanted to cry out too, and that suddenly a cloud of 
general officers swept by us at a gallop. Napoleon was 
among them. I think I saw him, but I am not sure of 
it; he rode so fast, and so many men hfted their shakos 
on the points of their bayonets, that one had hardly 
time to recognise his round back and grey overcoat 
amid the embroidered uniforms. The captain had just 
time to cry—“ Carry arms! Present arms!’ and it 
was over. 

That’s the way one almost always saw him, unless 
one belonged to the Guard. 

When he had passed, and the cries had been taken 
up on the right, growing more and more distant, the 
idea seized everybody that in twenty minutes the battle 
would begin. But we were kept waiting much longer 
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than that. "We began to be impatient; the conscripts 
of Erlon, who had not had our work to do the day 
before, began crying out, “ Forward!’ when at last, 
towards noon, the cannon began booming on the left, 
and a second afterwards the battalions opened fire, and 
then file-firing began. We could see nothing of it; it 
was on the other side of the way, the attack on Hougou- 
mont. 

Immediately fresh cries of ‘‘ Vive l’Empereur !”” were 
raised. The cannonecrs of our four divisions were 
standing by their pieces, twenty paces apart, all along 
the ridge. At the sound of the first cannon they began 
to load. I can see them now, standing in hne putting 
in the charge, ramming all together, then standing up 
and scraping the match on their arm; they seemed to 
move all together, and it turned you cold to look at 
them. The captains of the guns stood behind; nearly 
all of them were old officers, and gave the command 
as if they were on parade; and when the eighty pieces 
went off all together, nothing else could be heard, and 
the whole valley was covered with smoke. 

After a second or two the calm clear voices of the old 
officers could be heard, through the humming in one’s 
ears, giving the word of command again— 

‘ Load—ram home—aim—fire !” 

And this went on without interruption for half an 
hour. We could no longer see each other; but on the 
other side the English had also opened fire ; the rushing 
of their cannon-balls in the air, the dull thud with 
which they struck the ground, and that other noise in 
the ranks, when muskets were shattered to pieces, and 
men were hurled twenty paces to the rear, with every 
bone smashed, like sacks, or when they sank down with 
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a leg or an arm gone, that noise mingled with the deep 
thunder; the massacre was beginning. 

Some cries of the wounded mingled in this great 
uproar. We could also hear horses neighing with a 
piercing sound; it is a terrible cry, for these animals 
are naturally ferocious; they seem to feel a certain joy 
in carnage, and are hardly to be restrained. Behind us, 
more than half a league off, this tumult could be heard ; 
the horses wanted to start 

For a long time we had not been able to see anything 
but the shadows of our cannoneers moving about in the 
smoke at the end of the ravine, when the order came to 
cease firmg. And then we heard the piercing voice of 
the colonels of our four divisions crying— 

‘ Form the ranks in order of battle!” 

All the lines drew closer together. 

‘¢ Now our turn is coming,” I said to Buche. 

*‘ Yes,” he answered, “let us keep together.” 

The smoke of our pieces then rose up, and we saw 

the English, who continucd their fire all along the 
hedges that bordered their road. The first brigade of 
Alix’s division advanced along the road to La Haye 
Sainte. They advanced at the quick step. I recog- 
nised behind them Marshal Ney and a few staff 
officers. 
All the windows of the farmhouse, the garden, and 
¢ walls where holes had been pierced, all was on fire ; 
every step some men were left behind lying on the 
Ney on horseback, in his great cocked hat, was 
watahing the action in the middle of the causeway. I 
said to Buche— 

“There's Marshal Ney; the second brigade is going 
to support the first, and we shall come afterwards,” 
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But I was mistaken; even at that moment the first 
battalion of the second brigade received orders to march 
in line, on the right-hand side of the road, the second 
battalion behind the first, the third behind the second, 
at last the fourth as in defiling order. 

There was no time to form us in columns of attack, 
but we made a strong mass all tho same; we were 
massed behind each other, and between 150 and 200 
men in front; the captains between the companies, the 
commandants between the battalions. Only the balls, 
instead of carrying off two men at a time, carried off 
eight; those behind could not fire, because the front 
ranks were in the way, and one saw, too, presently that 
we could not form square. It would have been as well 
to have thought of this beforehand, but the cager 
desire to break the English ranks and win the battle at 
once was too strong for us. 

Our division was made to march in the same 
manner; in proportion as the first battalion advanced, 
the second “closed up,” and soon. As the left were 
to begin, I saw with pleasure that we should be in the 
twenty-fifth rank, and that there must be a terrible 
slaughter before the enemy could reach us. The two 
divisions on our right formed equally in massive 
columns, the columns being at three hundred paces 
from each other. 

It was thus that we descended into the valley, not- 
withstanding the fire of the English. The heavy 
ground in which we kept sinking retarded our march, 
we shouted all together— 

‘Charge with the bayonet !” 

On ascending we received a shower of balls over 
the causeway to the left. But for the tufts of bushes 
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on our way I think that frightful fusillade would have 
stopped us. The drums beat to the charge, the officers 
shouted— 

‘“‘ Left, incline !” 

But this terrible fire made us involuntarily step out 
further with the right leg than with the left; so that 
when we came near the road that was bordered with 
hedges, we had lost our distances, and our division 
formed, so to speak, a great square with the third. 

Then two batteries began to sweep us down. The 
grapeshot that came from among the hedges, a hundred 
paces off, pierced us through and through. There was 
a general cry of horror, and we rushed forward at 
the batteries, overturning the red-coats who tried to 
stop us. 

Then, for the first time, I had a near view of the 
English, who are stout fellows, with fair skims, and 
clean shaven, like respectable citizens. They can fight 
well, but we are as good asthey! It’s not the fault of 
us poor soldiers that they beat us, for every one knows 
that we showed as much courage as they, and more. 

It has been asserted that we were not the soldiers of 
Austerltz, Jena, Friedland, and the Moskwa. That’s 
true enough ; but if those were so good, they ought to 
have been better husbanded ; we should have been aia 
enough to see them im our places. 

All the shots of the English told; and this forced us 
to break our ranks. Men are not palisades; and when 
they are shot down they must defend themselves. 

A great number had thus detached themselves, when 
thousands of English rose up from the midst of the corn- 
crops and fired point blank at them, which produced a 
great carnage. Hvery moment new files came to the 
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assistance of their comrades, and we should at last have 
spread out like an anthill on the ridge, if the cry had 
not been raised— 

“Attention! Receive cavalry!” 

And almost immediately we saw a mass of red 
dragoons on grey horses sweeping along like the wind; 
all our men who had straggled were sabred without 
mercy. 

It must not be supposed that these dragoons fell upon 
our columns to break them, for they were too great and 
massive for that ; they came down between our divisions, 
sabring right and left, and pushing their horses against 
the flanks of columns to cut them in two, but in this 
they could not succecd ; nevertheless, they lulled a great 
many people, and threw us into great disorder. 

This was one of the most terrible moments of my life. 
As an old soldier I was on the nght of the battalion; I 
had seen from afar what these people intended to do; 
they passed by, stretching as far forward as they could 
over their horses’ necks to mow down our ranks; their 
strokes came down hike lightning, and more than twenty 
times I thought my head was off my shoulders. Fortu- 
nately for me Sergeant Rabot was next me, and he it 
was who received the horrible deluge of blows, defend- 
ing himself to the death, and crying at each stroke— 

** Cowards! cowards !” 

His blood fell upon me like rain. At last he sank down. 
I had still my gun loaded, and seemg one of the dra- 
goons marking me from afar, and leaning forward te 
make a thrust at me, I shot him down point blank. 
That’s the only man I saw fall before my gun. 

The worst was that at the same moment their in. 
fantry, who had been rallied, began to fire upon us, and 
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were even bold enough to attack us with the bayonet. 
The first two lines were the only ones who could defend 
themselves. It was an abominable thing to have 
arranged us in this fashion. 

Then the red dragoons came down into the valley 
pell-mell with us. 

Our division had defended itself best, for we had 
saved our colours, while the others beside us had lost 
two eagles. 

Thus we came floundering down through the mud, 
among the cannon that had becn sent to support us, and 
whose teams had been sabred by the dragoons. We 
were running in every direction, Buche and I still keep- 
ing together, and it was not till ten minutes afterwards 
that they managed to rally us in groups from all the 
regiments. 

Those who wish to take upon themselves to command 
in war ought always to keep such examples as this be- 
fore their eyes, and to consider well before trymg new 
devices. These devices cost those dear who have to 
carry them out. 

We looked behind us as we paused to take breath, 
and we saw the red dragoons already nding up the 
ridge to carry our great battery of eight pieces; but, 
thank Heaven! their turn had come to be massacred. 
The Emperor had seen our retreat from afar, and as 
these dragoons rode up, two regiments of cuirassiers on 
the nght, with a regiment of lancers on the left, fell on 
them in flank hke thunder. Before one had time to 
look they were upon them. ‘We could hear the blows 
ringing on the cuirasses, and the horses neighing; we 
could see the lances rising and falling a hundred paces 
off, and great sabres stretched out, the men leaning for- 
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ward to thrust from beneath, and the enraged horses 
rearing up and biting and neighing in a terrible manner, 
and the men lying on the ground beneath the horses’ 
feet, trying to rise, and guarding their heads with their 
hands. 

What a terrible thing is a battle! Buche cried— 

Courage!’ And as for me, I felt the sweat running 
from my forehead. Others, who had contusions, and 
whose eyes were full of blood, wiped their faces with a 
ferocious laugh. 

With ten minutes seven hundred dragoons were 
disabled ; their grey horses were running in every 
direction, with their bits between their teeth. Some 
hundreds of the dragoons rode back into their batteries, 
but more than one swayed to and fro in the saddle, 
clinging to the mane of his horse. They had seen that 
it’s not everything to fall upon people, and that those 
who attack may receive a check they don’t expect. 

Of all this horrible spectacle the incident that re- 
mained most plainly in my mind is that our cuirassiers, 
as they came riding back, with their long sabres red to 
the hilt, were laughing among themselves, and that a 
dig captain with great brown moustache winked his eye 
in a comic way as he rode past us, as if to say to us— 

“Well, you saw it—we sont them back in a hurry.” 

Yes, but three thousand of our men lay stretched in 
the valley; and it was not over, for the companies, 
battalions, and brigades were rallying; in the direction 
of La Haye Sainte the fusillade was kept up; and 
further off, near Hougoumont, the cannon was roaring ; 
all this was only a little beginning, and the officers were 
saying— 

** We have it to do over again.” 


a 
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One would have thought that the lives of men were 
of no value. 

Well, it was requisite to take La Haye Sainte—it was 
requisite at any price to force the passage of the great 
main road in the enemy’s centre, as the gate of a 
fortress is forced, in spite of their fire from the ad- 
vanced posts and the demi-lunes. We had been repulsed 
the first time, but tho battle had begun, and there was 
no drawing back. 

After the charge of the cuirassiers, we required’ time 
to reform. At Hougoumont the battle contmued, the 
cannon was beginning again on our right; two bat- 
teries had been brought up to clear the road behind La 
Haye Sainte, where the road goes into the ridge. Every 
one saw that the attack would be in that direction. 

We were marching with shouldered arms, when, to- 
wards three o’clock, Buche, looking back on the road, 
said to me— 

‘“‘ Here’s the Emperor coming !” 

And other men in the ranks repeated — “ Here 
comes the Emperor !” 

The smoke was so thick that one could hardly descry, 
on the httle height of Rossomme, the lofty bearskins 
of the Old Guard. I had also turned round to look at 
the Emperor; but soon we recognised Marshal Ney, 
with five or six staff officers; they came from head- 
quarters, and were making towards us at a gallop, 
across country. We were standing with our backs to- 
wards him. Our commanders went out to meet him, 
and we could hear them talking together, but could 
distinguish nothing of what they said, because of the 
noise that filled our ears. 

The marshal immediately rode to the front of our 
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two battalions and drew his sword. I had not seen him 
so close since the great review at Aschaffenburg; he 
looked older, thinner, and more bony, but he was the 
same man still; as he looked at us with his clear grey 
eyes, he seemed to take us allin, and each separate man 
thought he was looking at him. Presently he pointed 
with his sword to La Haye Sainte, and ericd out to us— 

“We're going to take that! You must act all to- 
gether. It’s the chief point of the battle. I shall lead 
you myself. Battalions file to the left!” 

We sct off at the quick step. On the high road we 
were made to march in companies of three lines; I was 
in the second; Marshal Ney rode in front, with the 
two commandants and Captain Florentin; he had put 
back his sword into the sheath The bullets whistled 
round us by hundreds, and the cannon roared in such 
a way in the valley of Hougoumont on the left, and on 
the nght ih our rear, that 1t was hke the booming of a 
huge bell, when at last you don’t hear the separate 
strokes, but only a huge humming. Every now and 
then one of our men fell, and the rest went on over his 
body. 

Two or three times the marshal looked back to see if 
we marched in good order; he looked so cool and col- 
lected, that 1t seemed natural to me not to be afraid; 
his countenance gave confidence to all, and every one 
thought— 

“‘ Ney is with us—the others are dead men !” 

That’s one of the fallacies of human nature; for a 
great many of our people fell on the way. Well, the 
nearer we came to the great building, the more dis- 
tinctly was the sound of the musketry heard, amid the 
roaring of the cannon; and now wo could distinctly see 
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the flashes from the muskets fired out of the windows, 
the great roof dimly appearing through the smoke, and 
the road strewn with great stones. 

We marched along by a hedge. Behind the hedge 
the fire of our sharpshooters was heard; for the first 
brigade of Alix’s division had not quitted the orchard. 
When they saw us defilmg along the high road they 
raised a cry of “ Vive l’Empercur!” and as the whole 
fire of the Germans was then concentrated upon us, 
Marshal Ney drew his sword, and shouted, in a voice 
that was heard a long distance off— 

“Forward !” 

Then we set off, through the smoke, with two or 
three other officers. We all sct off running, our cart- 
ndge boxes flapping to and fro at our flanks, and our 
guns held ready. In the rear, at some distance, they 
were beating the charge , we lost sight of the marshal, 
and did not sce him agam till we got near a barn that 
separated the garden from the road, when we descried 
him on horseback under the great gate It seemed that 
others had already tried to break down this gate, for 
heaps of dead bodies, mingled with beams and paving- 
stones, were piled around it, extending to the middle of 
the road. Fire poured forth from every hole im the 
building, and the thick smell of powder was every- 
where. 

“Break that down for me!” cried the marshal, 
whose face had completely changed. 

And we all rushed forward, fifteen and twenty at a 
time, and threw away our guns, and seized beams, 
which we thrust against the door, that creaked and 
then sounded like thunder. At each blow one would 
have thought it must give way. Through the cracks 
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one could see paving-stones on the other side, piled up 
to the very top. The gate was riddled with balls. If 
it had fallen, it would have crushed us, but fury made 
us blind. We no longer looked like men; some had no 
shakos on, others were 1n tatters, almost in their shirts, 
and blood was running on their hands, and down their 
legs, and amid the rolling of the musketry volleys of 
grapeshot came down from the ridges, and the paving- 
stones around us flew in fragments. 

I looked round, but could see ncither Zebedee nor 
Buche, nor any one belongmg to my company. The 
marshal had also gone away. Our fury redoubled; 
and as the beams swung to and fro, and men became 
mad with rage, when they saw that the door would not 
give way, allat once cies of “ Vive ?Empereur !” arose 
in the courtyaid with a terrible din. Every one then 
anderstood that our troops were in the farm, and all 
made haste to drop the beams and snatch up their 
guns, and leap into the garden through the breaches 
to seo where the others had gotin. It was behind the 
farm, by a door which led into a barn. We went in, in 
a row, hke a lot of wolves. The intenor of this old 
building, which was full of straw, and contained hay- 
lofts and stables thatched with straw, looked hke one of 
those nests full of blood where the sparrow-hawk haa 
passed. 

On a great dungheap, in the middle of the courtyard, 
they were bayoneting the Germans, who uttered savage 
cries and imprecations. 

I rushed through the massacre, haphazard. I heard 
some one crying ‘Joseph! Joseph!” and I looked, 
thinking, “It’s Buche calling me!” Then I imme- 
dictely descried him on the right, before the door of 
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a wood-loft, holding his bayonet out to keep back five 
or six of our men. At the same time I saw Zebedee ; 
for our company was in this corner, and running to 
Buche’s assistance, I cried out— 

“* Zebedee !” 

Then rushing through the crowd, I shouted to 
Buche— 

What is it ?” 

“They want to massacre my prisoners !” 

I placed myself by his side. The others, in their 
fury, were loading their guns to kill us; they were 
voltigeurs belonging to another battalion. Zebedee 
came up with several men of our company, and without 
asking what was the matter, he seized one of the most 
formidable ones by the throat, crying out— 

‘“‘My name is Zebedee, sergeant in the 6th Light 
Infantry; after this affair, we'll have an explanation 
together.” 

Then the others went away; and Zebedee said to me— 

“ What’s the matter, Joseph P” 

I told him that we had some prisoners; and he 
immediately became pale with anger against us. But, 
going into the wood-room, he saw an old major, who 
held out the hilt of his sword to him in silence, and a 
soldier, who said nm German— 

“‘ Spare my life, Frenchman !—don’t take my life !” 

At such a moment, when the crics of those who wer¢ 
being killed still resounded through the courtyard, that 
moved one’s heart ; and Zebedee said to them— 

“ Good—I receive you as my prisoners !”’ 

He went out again, and shut the door. We did not 
quit the place till the recall began to sound. Thez 
when the men had fallen in again, Zebedee informe. 
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Captain Florentin that we had a major and a soldier as 
prisoners. They were brought out, and made to march 
across the courtyard without arms, and then were put 
into a room with three or four others. They were all 
who remained of the two Nassau battalions to whom 
the defence of La Haye Sainte had been intrusted. 

While this was going on, two other Nassau battalions, 
who were coming up to the assistance of their comrades, 
had been massacred by our cuirassiers outside, so that 
at this moment the victory was ours; we were masters 
of the principal advanced post of the English, we could 
begin the grand attack on the centre, cut the enemy off 
from the road to Brussels, and force him mto the bad 
roads in the forest of Soigmies We had had a hard time, 
but the principal part of the battle was done. At two 
hundred paces from the English line, well under cover, 
we could fall upon them, and without boasting, I think 
that with the bayonct, and well supported by our cavalry, 
we could have pierced their line , and 1f we worked well, 
we should not want more than an hour to finish the 
business. But while we were still quite elated, and 
while officers, drummers, trumpcters, and men, all pell- 
mell among the ruins, thought only of stretching their 
limbs, and taking breath, and rejoicing, all at once the 
news spread that the Prussians were coming up and 
would attack us in flank, and that we should have two 
battles to wage, one in the front and another on tho 
right, and that we ran a risk of being surrounded by 
forces twice as numerous as our own. 

This was terrible news; and yet several senseless 
fellows said— 

“So much the better! Let the Prussians come! Wo 
shall crush them all together.” 
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But those men who had not lost their heads imme- 
diately understood how wrong we had been not to profit 
by our victory at Ligny, and to let the Prussians go off 
quietly durmg the night without sending cavalry to 
pursue them, as is always done. It may be holdly 
affirmed that that great fault was the cause of our dis- 
asterat Waterloo. The Emperor had certainly, next day 
at noon, sent Marshal Grouchy with thirty-two thousand 
men on the track of the Prussians, but 1t was much too 
late; they had had time to rally during those fifteen 
hours, to resume the offensive, and to communicate 
with the English. It must be remembered that on the 
day after Ligny the Prussians had still ninety thousand 
men, thirty thousand of whom were fresh troops, and 
two hundred and seventy-five guns. With such an 
army, they could do whatever they pleased , they could 
even fight a second battle against the Emperor; but 
what they hked better was to attack us im flank wluile 
we had the Enghsh opposite us. It’s so clear and 
simple, that I can’t tell how people sec anything won- 
derful in 1t. Blucher had already played us the same 
trick at Leipzig, and now he was repeating 1t by letting 
Grouchy pursue him, a long way behind. Could 
érouchy compel him to come back towards him, while 
Blucher wanted to go forward? Could he prevent him 
from leaving thirty or forty thousand men, to detain 
the troops who were pursuing him, and going with the 
rest to Wellington’s assistance P 

Our only hope was that an order had been sent to 
Grouchy to come back to us, and that he would come 
m the rear of the Prussians ; but the Emperor had sent 
no such order. 

You must know that these ideas did not occur to us 
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simple soldiers, but to our officers and generals; as for 
us, we knew nothing; we were there like victims who 
do not suspect that their hour is near. 

Well, I have said everything that I think; and now 
T am going to tell you the rest of the battle as I saw it 
myself, that every one may know as much about it as 
I do, 
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CHAPTER XXI, 


Atmost directly after the news of the arrival of the 
Prussians, the recall began to beat; the battalions dis- 
entangled themselves, and ours, with another belonging 
to the Quimot brigade, remained to guard La Haye 
Sainte, and all the others marched off to join the corps of 
General Erlon, which was again advancing into the 
valley, and trying to outflank the English on the left. 

Our two battalions made haste to close up the doors 
and breaches, the best way they could, with beams and 
paving-stones. Men were posted in ambuscade at all the 
holes the enemy had made in the direction of the 
orchard and of the road. 

It was over a stable, at the corner of the farm, at 
a thousand or twelve hundred paces from Hougoumont, 
that Zebedee, Buche, and I were posted with the rest 
of the company. I can still see before me the row of 
holes, at a man’s height from the ground, that the 
Germans had picrced in the wall to defend the orchard. 
As we mounted, we looked through these holes at our 
line of battle, at the great road from Brussels to Char- 
leroi, the little farms of Belle Alliance, Rossomme, and 
Gros Caillon, which bordered 1t, the Old Guard stand- 
ing with shouldered arms across the high road, and the 
staff on a little acclivity on the left; and further on, in 
the same direction, behind the ravine of Planchenoit, 
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the white smoke extending over the trees, and con- 
tinually bursting forth afresh; it was the attack of the 
first Prussian corps. 

We heard afterwards that the Emperor had sent ten 
thousand men, under the command of Lobau, to stop 
them. The combat had begun; but the Old Guard and 
the Young Guard, Milhaud’s cuirassiers, those of Kel- 
lermann and the chasseurs of Lefebvre Desnoettes—in 
fact, all our magnificent cavalry—remained 1n position; 
the great and real battle was still against the English. 

How many thoughts passed through one’s nund at 
this grand spectacle, and the immense plain, which the 
Emperor must have seen with his mind, more plainly 
than we could see it with our eyes! We should have 
stayed there for hours if Captain Florentin had not 
suddenly come up. 

“Well, what are you doing there?” he called out. 
*‘ Are you going to defend the road against the Guard P 
Come, make haste—pierce me this wall on the side 
towards the enemy.” 

Every one picked up the hammers and pickaxes the 
Germans had left on the floor, and we made holes in 
the wall of the loft. That did not take a quarter of 
an hour; and then we could sce the combat of Hougou- 
mont, the buildings on fire, the bombshells which burst 
every moment among the ruins, the Scottish infantry 
soldiers in ambush on the road behind; and, on our 
right, quite near us, only two gunshots off, the English 
drawing their first lime towards the centre, and posting 
their cannon up higher, for our sharpshooters were 
beginning to dismount them. But the remainder of 
their line did not stir; they had red squares and black 
squares like on a chessboard, some in front of and some 
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behind the hollow way; these squares were near each 
other at the angles; to attack them, one had to pass 
through a cross fire; their pieces remained in position 
on the margin of the plain; further off, on the bend 
of the ridge of Mont Saint Jean, their cavalry was 
waiting. 

The position of these English seemed to me still 
stronger than in the morning; and as already we had 
not succeeded against their left wing, as the Prussians 
were attacking us in flank, the idea came into my mind 
for the first time that we were not sure of winning the 
battle. I pictured to myself our terrible rout, if unhap- 
pily we were to lose—between two armies, one in front, 
and the other on our flank—the second invasion that 
would follow, the forced contributions, the sieges of 
towns, the return of the emigrants, and their vengeance. 

I felt that this thought was making me turn quite 
pale. 

The same moment, cries of “Vive |’Empereur !” rose 
from thousands of voices behind us. Buche was near 
me in a corner of the loft; he was crying, ** Vive 
l’Empereur !” with our comrades; and leaning over his 
shoulder, I saw all our cavalry of the right wing— 
namely, Milhaud’s cuirassiers, the lancers and chasseurs 
of the Guard, more than five thousand men, advancing 
at the trot; they were riding across the high road, and 
down into the valley between Hougoumont and La Haye 
Sainte. I knew that they were going to attack the 
English squares, and that our fate was at stake. 

The captains of the English guns gave their com- 
mands in such a piercing voice, that one could hear them 
through all the tumult and the innumerable cries of 
“Vive ’Empereur!” It was a terrible moment whey 
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our cuirassiers passed down into the valley; it seemed 
to me like a torrent at the mecting of the snows, when 
the sun shines upon millions of icicles. The horses, 
with the great blue portmanteaus behind their saddles, 
were all stretching out together like stags, clattering 
over the earth; the trumpets sounded fiercely amid the 
thundering din ; and as they went by, the first discharge 
of grapeshot made our old barn quiver. The wind 
blew from Hougoumont and filled all the openings with 
smoke; we bent forward to look out; then the second 
and third discharge followed close upon each other. 

Through the smoke I could sce the English artillery- 
men abandoning their guns, and retreating with their 
teams; and immediatcly our cuirassicrs were upon the 
squares, whose fire burst out in a zigzag line along the 
ridge. There could be heard a confused noise, groans, 
clashing of arms, neighing of horses, and a great dis- 
charge at intervals ; then came fresh cries, fresh tumult 
renewed groans. And in the smoke that thickene 
about the farm, horscs passed by twenties like shadows, 
with manes erect, some of them dragging along a horse- 
man with his foot caught in the stirrup. 

This went on for more than an hour! 

After Milhaud’s cuirassiers came the chasseurs of 
Lefebvre Desnocttes; aftcr the lancers, Kellermann’s 
cuirassiers; aftcr these, the mounted grenadiers of the 
Guard; after the grenadicrs, the dragoons. All these men 
rode up the ridge at a trot, waving their sabres in the 
air, and uttering cries of “ Vive ’Empereur!” that 
pierced the sky. 

At every fresh charge one would have thought that 
they must overturn everything ; but when the trumpets 
sounded the rally, when they came back at a gallop, 
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pursued by grapeshot, to reform at the end of the 
plateau, there stood the long red lines, immovable as 
walls, in the smoke. 

These English are good soldiers. We must also 
remember that they knew Blucher was coming to their 
assistance with sixty thousand men, and naturally that 
knowledge gave them immense courage. 

In spite of that, towards six o’clock, we had destroyed 
half their squares; but then the horses of our cuiras- 
sicrs, exhausted by twenty charges in the soft earth 
sodden by the rain, could no longer advance among the 
heaps of dead. 

And mght was coming on. The great hattle-field 
behind us was getting empty. At last the great pla 
on which we had encamped the night before was 
deserted, and below the Old Guard alone remained 
across the road, with shouldered arms, all were gone, 
on the nght against the Prussians, mm front against the 
English. We looked at one another in dismay. 

It was already getting dark, when Captain Florentin 
appeared at the top of the ladder, with his two hands 
grasping the floor of the loft, and cried out to us, in a 
solemn voice— 

“ Fusiliers, the hour has come to conquer or to 
die !” 

I remembered that these words were in the Emperor’s 
proclamation, and we all came down ima line. It was 
not quite dark yet; but the devastated courtyard was 
quite grey, and the dead were already stiff on the dung- 
heap and along the walls, 

The captain ranged us along the right side of the 
courtyard, and the commandant of the other battalion 
posted his men along the left side. Our drums sounded 
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for the last time in the old building, aad we marched 
through the little back gate into the garden; we had to 
bend our heads to get through. 

Outside, the walls of the garden had been swept 
down. Wounded men were crouching among the 
ruins, one binding up his head, another his arm or his 
leg; a sutler woman, with her donkey and cart, and 
wearing a broad straw hat that hung down over her 
shoulders, was also crouching in a corner; I don’t know 
what had brought the unfortunate creature to this place. 
Several horses, exhausted with fatigue, their heads 
hanging and covered with dirt and blood, looked sorry 
jades indeed. 

What a difference from the morning! Then indeed 
the companies came up with the loss of half their men, 
but still they were companies. Now confusion was be- 
ginning to spread ; three days had sufficed to reduce us 
to the condition in which we were at Leipzig after a 
year’s fighting. The remains of our battalion and of 
another were the only ones who formed an orderly line; 
and, to tell you the truth, fear was spreading among us. 

When men have not eaten since the evening before, 
when they have been fighting all day long, and when 
at night, after their strength is exhausted, the weakness 
of hunger seizes them, fear comes with it, and the most 
courageous lose hope; all our great and disastrous 
retreats come from that. 

And yet, in spite of all, we were not vanquished, for 
the cuirassiers still kept their ground on the plateau ; 
on all sides, amid the roaring of the cannon and the 
tumult, one cry only was heard— 

‘The Guard is coming!” 

Ah, yes, the Guard was coming! It was coming at 
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the end. We could see from afar the tall bearskins 
advancing in good order along the high road. 

Those who have not seen the Guard advance on a 
field of battle will never understand what confidence 
men can have in a picked corps, and the kind of respect 
that strength and courage inspire. The men of the 
Old Guard were nearly all peasants of the old pre- 
republican times, men of at least five feet six, French 
measurement, wiry and well-built. They had driven 
the plough in their time for the convent and the 
chateau; after that they had joined the levée en masse 
of the whole people; they had gone to Germany, Hol- 
land, Italy, Egypt, Poland, Spain, and Russia; first 
under Kleber, Hoche, and Marceau, and afterwards 
under Napoleon, who treated them well, and gave 
them high pay. They considered themselves to a cer- 
tain extent as the proprietors of a great farm that they 
must defend, and even extend more and more. That 
gave them a certain standing, and it seemed as if they 
were defending their own property. They no longer 
knew their relations, their cousms, or the people of 
their districts ; they only knew the Emperor, who was 
their God; and finally, they had adopted the King of 
Rome to inherit all with them, to keep them, and 
honour their old age. Never has anything been seen 
like it ; they were so accustomed to march, to stand in 
line, to charge, shoot, and attack with the bayonet, 
that they seemed to do it all alone, just as they wished, 
When they advanced with shouldered arms, with their 
great bearskin hats, their white waistcoats, and their 
gaiters, they seemed all to look like one another; and 
one could easily see that it was the Emperor’s right 
arm coming forward. When it was said in the ranks, 
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“ The Guard is going to charge,” it was just the same 
as saying, “ The battle is won!” But at this moment, 
after the great massacres and the terrible attacks that 
had been repulsed, secing the Prussians falling on our 
flank, men said to one another- 

“Tt’s the grand attack !” 

But each one thought— 

“Tf it fails, all is lost !’’ 

That’s why we all looked so anxiously at the Guard, 
as it advanced along the road. It was Ney again who, 
led it, as he had led the attack of the cuirassiers. The 
Emperor krew that no one could lead the Guard better 
than Ney, only he ought to have cent it out an hour 
ealior, when our cuirassiers were among the squares ; 
then all would have been won Dut the Emperor 
looked on his Guard as the apple of his eye; if he had 
had his Guard, five days afterwards, at Paris, Lafayette 
and the rest would not have remamed long in their 
chamber to turn him out; but then he had it no longer! 

That is why he had waited so long before sending it 
out. He hoped that the cavalry with Ney would over- 
turn everything, or that Giouchy’s thirty-two thousand 
men would come up at the sound of the cannon, and 
that he could send these out instead of lis Guard; 
because one can always replace thnty or forty thousand 
men by a conscription, whereas to get up a Guard hke 
that one mus’ begin at twenty-five years, and gain fifty 
victoi1es; and what is besi, end stcadicst, and toughest 
of all the army, is the Guard. 

Well, the Guard was coming on—we sawit. Ney, 
old Friant, and three or four others were marching in 
front. We saw nothing clcse but that: all the rest, the 
roar of the cannon, the fusillade, the cries of the 
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wounded, everything was alike forgotten. But that did 
not last long, for the Englsh had also understood that 
it was the crowning attack ; they made haste to concen- 
trate all their forces to reccive it. 

One would have thought that, on our left, the batile- 
field was empty; there was no more firing, either 
because the ammunition was exhausted, or because the 
enemy was forming im a new order. On the right, 
on the contrary, in the direction of Frichemont, the 
cannonade was redoubled in violence; the whole affair 
scemed to have dra¢ged in that direction, and we dared 
not say to cach other, “The Prussians are attacking 
us—there’s another army coming to crush us!” No, 
this idea appeared too hoirible; when all at once a 
staff officer passed by hke hghtning, cryng— 

“Grouchy! Marshal Grouchy’s coming!’ 

It was at the moment when the four battalions 
swerved to the nght of the high road, to mount behind 
the orchard and begin the attack. 

How many times during the last fifty years have I 
not pictured to myself this attack during the night, and 
how many times have I not heard 1t described by 
others! To hear these storics one would suppose the 
Guard was alone, that 1t advanced hke a wall, and alone 
endured the enemy’s fire. But all this occurred in the 
midst of the greatest confusion; this terrible attack was 
delivered by our whole army ; ail the remains of the left 
wing and of the centre took part init; all that remained 
of the cavalry that had becn exhausted by six hours of 
fighting; all who could still stand upright, and lift their 
arms. The infantry of Reille concentrated on the left ; 
we were around La Haye Sainte, and that was all that 
remained, and would not be massacred. 
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Let no one say that we were struck with panic terror, 
and wanted to run like cowards, for it’s not true. 
When the rumour went that Grouchy was coming, the 
very wounded rose and took their places in the ranks. 
One would have thought that a breeze was blowing 
that made dead men march; all the wretches lying be- 
hind La Haye Sainte, with bandaged heads or arms and 
legs, their clothes in rags and covered with blood, all 
who could put one foot before the other, joined the 
Guard, who passed out beyond the breaches 1n the last 
garden, and every man bit his last cartridge. 

The drums beat the charge, and our cannon had 
begun to thunder again. On the ndge all was silent. 
Lines of English cannon stood abandoned, and one 
would have thought our enemies were gone. It was not 
until the bearskins began to show over the plateau that 
five or six volleys of grapeshot announced to us that 
they were waiting for us. 

Then it was clear that these “nglish, Germans, Bel- 
gians, and Hanoverians, all these people whom we had 
been sabring and massacring since the morning, had 
reformed at the back, and that we must charge through 
them. Many wounded men retired then, and the Guard, 
on whom fell the thick of the hail of bullets, advanced 
almost alone—alone through the grapeshot and musket- 
balls, overturning everything, but 1t drew closer and closer 
together, and diminished visibly. After twenty minutes 
all the mounted officers were on foot; it stopped before 
a musketry fire of such a horrible kind that we ourselves, 
two hundred paces in the rear, could not hear our own 
guns go off, and our muskets seemed to be flashing in 
the pan. 

In the end all this mass of enemies, on the right and 
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on the left, rose up, with cavalry on their flanks, and 
fell upon us. The four battalions of the Guard, re- 
duced from three thousand men to twelve hundred, 
could not support such a charge, and gave ground 
slowly, and we gave ground too, defending ourselves 
with our muskets and bayonets. 

We had seen more terrible combats, but this was the 
last. When we reached the edge of the plateau to go 
down, all the plain beneath us, already covered with 
shadows, was 1n confusion and rout; all were scatter- 
ing and retreating, some on horseback, some on foot; 
only one battahon of the Guard, drawn up in a square 
near the farm, and three other battahons farther off, 
with another square of the Guard, at the cross-road of 
Planchenoit, remained firm as castles amid an inunda- 
tion that swept off all the rest. All were going ot— 
hussars, chasseurs, cuirassiers, artillery, infantry, pell- 
mell on the road, across the fields, hike an army of bar- 
barians in flight. Along the ravine of Planchenoit the 
dark sky was lt up by the firmg; the Guard’s square 
still held its own against Bulow, and prevented him 
from cutting us off from the road; but nearer to us 
other Prussians, cavalry, were rushing down into the 
valley like a stream pouiing over its dam. Old Blucher 
had also come up with forty thousand men; he was 
driving back our right wing, and scattering it before 
him. 

What can I tell you more? It was utter rout; we 
were surrounded on all sides; the English were driving 
us down into the valley, and in the valley Blucher wag 
coming up. Our generals and officers, the Emperot 
himself, had no other resource but to throw themselveg 
into the centre of the square; and yet they say that we 
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poor unhappy men were seizcd with a panic terror. 
Never was anything more unjust. 

I was running towards the farm with Buche and 
five or six comrades; shells were rolling and bursting 
around us, and we came up like lost creatures near the 
road where English horse soldiers were already gallop- 
ing along, calling out to each other— 

“No quarter! no quarter!” 

At that moment the square of the Guard began to 
retreat. The men fired im all directions to keep off the 
poor wretches who wanted torush in, only the generals 
and officers could escape that way. 

What I should never forget were I to live a thou- 
sand years is the tremendous confused cry that re- 
sounded through the valley for more than a league, and 
in the distance the grenadiers’ call was beme beaten, hke 
the tocsin sounding in the midst of a conflagration ; 
but it was even more ternble than that; 1t was the last 
appeal of France, of a proud and courageous people ; it 
was the voice of the country calling, “ Help me, my 
children—I die!” No, I cannot paint that for you! 
That rolling of the drums of the Old Guard in the midst 
of our disaster was at once moving and terrible! I 
sobbed like a child; Buche was dragging me away, and 
I cried out to him— 

‘ John, leave me alone! Weare lost! we have lost all!” 

The thought of Catharine, of Mons. Goulden, of 
Phalsbourg, did not come into my head. What I 
wonder at, even now, is that we were not massacred a 
hundred times on that road, along which files of Eng- 
lish and Prussians were passing. Perhaps they took 
us for Germans; perhaps they were running ufter the 
Emperor, for every one hoped to catch him. 
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Opposite the little farm of Rossomme we had to turn 
into the fields on the right; it was there'that the last 
square of the Guard still sustained the attack of the 
Prussians; but 1t did not hold together long, for twenty 
minutes afterwards the enemy appeared on the road, 
and the Prussian chasscurs went out in groups to stop 
those who straggled or remained behid. One would 
have thought that the road was a bridge, an.1 that all 
who quitted it fell into a gulf. 

At the descent of the ravine, behind the inn of Passe. 
Avant, some Prussian hussars galloped towards us. 
There were not more than five or six of them, and 
they cried out to uy to surrender; butif we had turned 
up the butt-ends of our muskets in token of yielding, 
they would have sabicd us We pomted our muskets 
at them; and sceing that we weie nut wounded, they 
rode off. This forced us to get back mto the road, 
along which the shouts and tumult extended for at least 
two leagues. Cavalry, intantiy, artillery, ambulances, 
baggage, all mingled together ; the men roaimg, fight- 
ing, weeping, and the hoises neighing. No, not even 
at Leipzig have I scen such a spectacle as that. The 
moon was rising over the wood, behind Planchenoit, 
and shone down upon the crowd of busbies, bearskins, 
helmets, sabres, bayoncts, overturned tumbrils, and 
encumbered caunons; the crush became greater every 
moment; plamtive cries arose from one end of the hne 
to the other, mountmg and descending the mdges, and 
dying away in the distance hke a wail. But saddest of 
all were the screams of women, those poor wretches 
who follow armies, when they were trampled down, or _ 
pushed down the bank with their carts; they uttered 
cries that one could hear above the enormous uproar, 
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and nobody turned his head, not a man stepped aside 
to stretch forth his hand to them. Every one for him- 
self! I am crushing you? So much the worse for you. 
Tm the stronger. You cry out? What's that to me? 
Stand off—stand off! I’m on horseback. I shall hit 
you. Make room! I only want to get away myself. 
The others are doing the same thing. Room for the 
Emperor—room for the marshal! The stronger tram- 
ples down the weaker. Strength is the only thing in 
this world. Forward! forward! Let the cannons crush 
everything, so long as they are brought off. The can- 
nons can’t get any farther. Then uncouple and cut 
the traces, and flog the horses that are carrying us off. 
Let them keep on as long as they can, and then let 
them die. What’s all the rest to us? If we are not the 
stronger, why our turn will come to be crushed, and 
then we shall cry out, and no one will care for our 
cries. ‘“‘Sauve qui peut!” and “ Vive l’Empereur !” 
But the Emperor is dead. 

Every one thought that the Emperor had died with 
the Old Guard—that seemed a matter of course. 

Prussian cavalry soldiers rode past us in files, waving 
their sabres in the air and crying “Hurrah!” They 
looked as if they were escorting us, and they cut down 
every man who left the high road. They took no 
prisoners, neither did they attack the column itself; 
some dropping shots were fired, to right and left. 
Behind, a good way off, we could see a red flame rising 
up in the darkness; the farm of Caillon was on fire. 

We hastened onward; hunger, fatigue, despair 
weighed us down, and we would have liked to die; and 
yet the hope of escape kept us up. As we walked on, 
Buche said to me— 
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“ Joseph, keep yourself up! I will never abandon 
you !” 

And I answered— 

“We will die together. I can hold out no longer; 
it’s too horrible. It would be better to lie down.” 

“No!” he said, “we must keep on. The Prussians 
take no prisoners. Look! they’re cutting down every 
one, as we did at Ligny.” 

So we kept along the road, with thousands of others, 
exhausted and downcast; but, nevertheless, turning 
from time to time in a body to fire if a Prussian squadron 
came too close. We were still the firmest and most 
steady. Here and there we came upon abandoned 
tumbrils, cannons, and waggons; the ditches to right 
and left were full of knapsacks, cartouche-boxes, guns, 
and sabres; many had flung away everything to get 
away quicker. 

But the most terrible thing of all was to see the great 
ambulance-waggons standing in the middle of the hgh 
road full of wounded men. The drivers had cut the 
traces, and gone off with the horses for fear of being 
made prisoners. These unhappy people, half dead, 
their arms hanging listlessly down, who looked at us as 
we passed with glances of despair, remind me, when I 
think of them to-day, of those tufts of straw and hay 
that remain clinging to the bushes after an inundation, 
when one says, “‘There’s the harvest; there’s all that 
the storm has left us!” That’s what I have thought 
for the last fifty years. 

What caused me the greatest sorrow, and broke my 
heart amid this disaster, was that I did not see one 
man of our battalion beyond us two. I thought to my. 
self, “‘ They cannot all be dead ;” and I called out— 
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courage.” 

But he did not reply to this; he only said— 

“Let us try to get away, Joseph! For me, if I am 
fortunate enough to see Harberg again, I shall not 
complain of the potatoes any more—no, no. God has 
punished me. I shall be glad enough to work, and to 
go into the forest with the axe on my shoulder. If I 
only don’t go back lame, and am obliged to hold out 
my hand for chanty on the Ingh road to live, as so 
many others have had to do! Let us try to get away 
with whole skins.” 

I thought that he spoke very sensibly. 

Towards half-past ten o’clock we got near Genappe; 
horrible crics weie heard from afar. Great fires of 
straw had becn Jit in the middle of the main street to 
light up the confusion, and we could see the houses and 
strects so full of people, horses, and baggage that one 
could not move a step forwaid We were well aware 
that the Prussians might ariive at any moment; that 
they would have cannons, and that it would be better 
for us to pass round the villaye than to be made 
prisoners m a body. Therefore we turned off to the 
left, across the corn-fields, with very many others. We 
passed the Thy, up to our waists in water, and towards 
midnight we arrived at the two houses of Quatre-Bras. 

We had done wiscly m not entering Genappe; for we 
could already hear the cannon fired by the Prussians 
against the village, and the sound of muskctry. A 
number of fugitives also arrived on tho road—cuiras- 
siers, lancers, and chasseurs—not onc stopped. 

And now hunger tormented us in a terrible way. Wo 
could well imagine that in these houses everything had 
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been eaten up long ago; but in spite of that we entered 
the one on the left. The floor was covered with straw, 
on which wounded men were lying We had hardly 
opened the door when they all began to cry out, and 
truly the smell was so bad that we went out again 
directly, and took the way to Chai leroi. 

The moon shone magnificently. On the right, among 
the corn, we saw a number of corpses that had not been 
buried. Buche went down into a furrow where three or 
four Englishmen were lymg, about twenty-five paces 
off, one upon another. I wondered what he wanted 
among the corpses; but presently he came back with a 
tin bottle, which he held to his ear and shook, and he 
said to me— 

“ Joseph—it’s full!” 

But before uncorkmg it he washed it in a ditch, full 
of water; and then he opened 1t and drank, saying— 

‘It’s brandy !” 

He passed it to me, and I drank té6o. I felt my life 
coming back to me; and I handed back the bottle to 
him, still half full, blessing Heaven for the good idea it 
had given us. 

We looked round on all sides to see if some of the 
dead might not have some bread too. Butas the tumult 
grew louder, and we were not 1n force to resist the attacks 
of the Prussians, 1f they were to surround us, we set 
out again, full of strength and courage. That brandy 
already made us look at things in a better hght. I 
said— 

‘‘ John, now the worst is over; we shall see Phals. 
bourg and Harberg oncemore. Weare on a good road, 
which leads to France. If we had won the day we 
should have been obliged to go further, to the furthest 
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part of Germany. We should have had to beat the 
Austrians and Russians; and if we had the good for- 
tune to come out of it, we should have returned as 
veterans, with grey heads, to live in garrison at Petite 
Pierre or somewhere else.” 

Those were the thoughts that passed through my 
head ; they did not prevent my pushing forward with 
renewed strength. And Buche said— 

“The English are very right to carry these tin 
bottles. If I had not seen the metal shining in the 
moonlight, I should have never thought of going to see 
what it was.” 

While we were thus talking, horsemen rode by us 
every moment. Their horses could hardly stand, but 
by dint of beating and spurring, the riders made them 
trot somehow. The noise of the tumult afar off began 
again, and the firing ; but happily, we had a good start. 

It might have been one o’clock in the morning, and 
we thought ourselves safe, when all at once Buche said 
to me— 

‘‘ Joseph, here are the Prussians !”’ 

And, looking behind me, I saw in the moonlight five 
brown hussars, of the same regiment as those who had 
cut Klipfel to pieces a year before; and that appeared 
to me a bad sign. 

“Ts your gun loaded ?” I asked Buche. 

“Yes.” 

‘SWell, then, wait. We shall have to defend our- 
selves. I shall not yield.” 

‘Nor shall I,” said he. ‘I would rather die than be 
led off a prisoner.”’ 

Directly afterwards the Prussian officer cried out to 
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“ Lay down your arms!” 

And Buche, instead of waiting, like I did, shot him 
through the breast. 

Then the four othersrushed upon us. Buche received 
a sabre-cut that split his shako to the peak, but he 
killed the man who had wounded him, with a bayonet- 
thrust. Then there were three left. I had my gun 
loaded, and Buche had posted himself with his back to 
a walnut-tree; each time the Prussians, who had drawn 
back, began to advance, I pointed my gun at them, and 
none of them liked to be the first to be killed. And as 
we waited, Buche with his bayonet advanced, and I 
with my gun at my shoulder, we heard a galloping on 
the road; that frightened us, for we thought it was 
some more Prussians, but 1t was some lancers of ours. 
Then the hussars rode down into the corn-fields on the 
right, and Buche made haste to reload his gun. 

Our lancers passed by, and we followed them ata 
run. An officer who was with them told us that the 
Emperor had started for Paris, and that King Jerome 
had taken the command of the army. 

Buche had the skin of his head all split, but the bone 
was unharmed; the blood was running down over his 
checks. He bound up his head with his handkerchief ; 
and after that we mct no more Prussians. 

At last, towards two o’clock in the morning, when 
we were 80 tired that we could hardly walk any further, 
we saw, five or six hundred paces from us, on the left 
of the road, a little thicket of birch-trees, and Buche 
said to me— 

“ Look, Joseph, Ict us go in there. Let us lie down 
and sleep.” 

That was the very thing I wanted to do. 
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We went down across the corn-fields to the wood, 
and entered a sort of copse, consisting of little trees 
standing close together. Tach of us had kept his 
knapsack, gun, and cartouche-box. We put our knap- 
sacks on the ground to serve us as pillows; the day had 
dawned long since, and all the great confused mass had 
been passing along the road for hours, when we awoke, 
and quictly resumed our march, 
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CHAPTER XXII, 


A qarxat number of our comrades and of wounded 
men remained at Gossclies; but the main body con. 
tinued their march, and towards nine o’clock we began 
to descry in the distance the steeples of Charlero1; when 
all at once cries, and shrieks, and musket-shots were 
heard in front of us more than half a league off. The 
whole immense column of unfortunates halted, crying— 

‘The town is shutting 1ts gates! We are stopped 
here.” 

Dismay and despair were pictured on every face. But 
a@ moment afterwards a rumour spread that a convoy of 
prisoners was coming, and that they would not distri- 
bute the food. Then dismay gave way to fury, and all 
along the road there arose one great cry— 

“Let us fall on them! Let us knock down the 
rascals who starve us! We are betrayed !” 

The most cowed and the most exhausted began to 
hurry onward, raising their sabres, or loading thei 
guns. 

One could see at once that it would be a perfect 
butchery if the drivers and escorts did not give in. 
Buche himself cried out— 

‘“‘'We must massacre them all! ‘We are betrayed! 
Come on, Joseph !—let us revenge ourselves !” 

But I held him back by the collar, and called out to 
him— 
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“No, John, no! We've had massacres enough 
already! We've escaped from it all; and we must 
not get killed here, by Frenchmen. Come with me!” 

He resisted. But at last I pointed out to him a 
village on the left of the road, and said to him— 

‘Look! yonder is the way to Harberg, and there 
are houses like at Quatre-Vents. Let us rather 
go there and ask for bread. I have money, and we 
shall be sure to get some. Come along !—that will be 
better than attacking convoys, hke a band of wolves.” 

At last he let me drag him away. We went across 
the fields once more. But for the hunger that urged 
us on, we should have sat down by the side of the path 
at every step. But after half-an-hour we arrived, by 
the mercy of Heaven, at a kind of abandoned farm ; the 
windows were broken, the door stood wide open, and 
around were great heaps of black earth. "We went into 
the living-room, crying out— 

‘Is there any one here ?” 

We knocked upon the furniture with our musket- 
stocks, but not a soul answered. Our excitement was 
the greater when we saw some poor wretches coming 
up by the same road as ourselves, and we thought— 

‘* They will come and eat our bread !”’ 

Ah, those who have never suffered similar pri- 
vations do not know what a man’s fury is. It is 
horrible—hornible! We had already broken the door 
of a cabinet full of linen, and were overturning 
everything with our bayoncts, when an old woman 
crawled out from under a kitchen table which stood 
before the entrance to the cellar. She sobbed, and 
said— 

** My God, my God, have pity on us!” 
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This house had been pillaged at dawn of day. They 
had carried off the horses; the man had disappeared, 
the servants had run away. In spite of our fury, the 
sight of the poor old woman made us ashamed of our- 
selves ; and I said to her— 

‘Don’t be afraid. We are not monsters. Only give 
us some bread, or we shall perish !” 

She sat on an old chair with her withered hands 
crossed on her knees, and said— 

“T’ve nothing left. They have taken all—good 
heavens—all—all !” 

Her grey hair hung down over her cheeks. I could 
have wept for her and for ourselves. 

‘¢ Ah, we will go and search for ourselves!” I said to 
Buche ; and we went into all the rooms, and then into 
the stable. We could see nothing; everything had 
been carried off or broken. 

I was just gomg out again, when behind the old door, 
in the shadow, I saw a white object against the wall. 
I stopped, and stretched out my hand. It was a linen 
bag with a strap, and I undid it quickly, trembling 
with eagerness. 

Buche looked at me. The bag was heavy. I opened 
it. There were two great black roots, half a loaf of 
bread as dry and hard as a stone, a great pair of shears 
for clipping the hedges, and quite at the bottom of tho 
bag some onions, and grey salt in a paper. 

When we saw that we uttered a shout; the fear of 
seeing the others come made us run out at the back 
very far, among the rye, hiding and crouching like 
thieves. All our strength seemed to have come back to 
us, and we sat down beside a little rivulet. Buche said 
to me— 
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“‘ Tisten—you'll give me a share ?” 

. Yes,” I answered, “you shall go halves in every- 
thing; you let me drink out of your bottle. Tl share 
with you.” 

Then he was satisfied. 

I cut the bread with my sabre, and said—~ 

‘¢ Choose, John—there’s your root—here’s half of the 
onions, and the salt shall be between us.” 

We ate the bread without even softening it in the 
water ; we ate our root, the onions, and the salt. We 
should have hked to gu on eating for ever; however, 
we were satisficd. Then we knelt down beside the 
rivulet with our hands in the wator, and drank. 

‘‘ Now let us go,” said Buche. ‘ We can leave the 
bag here.” 

In spite of the fatigue which bowed our legs, we 
went away to the left; while on the right, behind us, 
in the direction of Charleroi, the cries and musket-shots 
were repeated, and all along the road one could see men 
fighting. But this was far off. From time to time we 
turned our heads, and Buche said to me— 

“‘ Joseph, you did well to draw me away. But for you 
I might perhaps have been lying yonder, by the side of 
the road, killed by a Frenchman. I was too hungry. 
But where shall we go now 2” : 

I answered— 

* Follow me.” 

We soon passed through a large and handsome 
village, which had likewise becn plundered and aban- 
doned. Farther on, we met sume peasants who looked 
at us with distrustful glances, and stood on one side of 
the road to let us pass. We must have looked suspicious 
enough, especially Buche with his bandaged head, and 
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a weck’s beard on his chin, thick and hard as the bristles 
of a wild boar. 

Towards one o’clock in the afternoon we had already 
recrossed the Sambre on the bridge of Chatelet; but 
as the Prussians were on the road we did not yet make 
a halt in this place. But alrcady I had good confidence 
in our escape. I thought— 

“Tf the Prussians continue their pursuit they will 
certainly follow the main body, to make more prisoners, 
and pick up the cannons, ammunition-waggons, and 
baggage.” 

This is how men were obliged to reason, who, three 
days before, had made the world tremble. 

I remember that when we arrived, at about three 
o’clock, at a little village, we stopped in front of a forge 
to ask for something to drink. Immediately the 
country people surrounded us, and the smith, a great 
swarthy man, told us to go into the mn opposite, and 
that he would come, and we should take a jug of beer 
with him. 

Of course we were pleased at this, for we were afraid 
of being arrested; we now saw that these people were 
on our side. 

The idea also came into my head that as I had some 
money left in my bag, now might be the time when it 
would be useful to me. 

Accordingly we went into the little inn, which was 
one of the poorer sort, with two windows looking on the 
street, and a round folding door, like in our villages at 
home. When we had sat down the room became so full 
of people, men and women, who came to hear the news, 
that we could scarcely breathe. 

Presently the smith came. He had taken off his 
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leather apron and put on a blue frock; and directly he 
came in we noticed that five or six good citizens were 
following him. They were the mayor, the deputy, and 
the municipal councillors of the place. 

They sat down on the benches opposite us, and caused 
us to be served with some beer, which they relish in 
this country. Buche having asked for bread, the inn- 
keeper’s wife brought us the loaf, and a great bit of beef 
in a flat dish, and they all said to us— 

“‘ Hat—eat !”” 

When one or another began to question us about the 
battle, the mayor or the smith would interpose, and 
say— 

“Let the men finish their meal; you can see they 
have come a long distance.” 

And it was not till we had finished that they ques- 
tioned us, asking whether it was true that the French 
had just lost a great battle. It had at first been 
reported to them that we were the victors, and now a 
rumour was spreading that we were routed. 

We understood that they had heard the report of 
Ligny, and that this had confused their ideas. 

I felt ashamed to confess our uttcr rout. I looked at 
Buche, who said— 

“We have been betrayed! The traitors have divulged 
our plans—the army was full of traitors commis- 
sioned to cry—‘ Sauve qui peut!’ How do you suppose 
we could help losing with such things going on ?” 

This was the first I heard of the said treason. Some 
wounded men had certaimly cried out—‘ We are 
betrayed!” but I had not taken any notice of their 
words; and when Buche got us out of the scrape in this 
way I was glad, and astonished too, 
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Then these people became indignant, with us, against 
the traitors. We had to explain the battle and the 
treason to them. Buche said that the Prussians had 
come up through the treason of Marshal Grouchy. 
This seemed to me too strong; but the peasants, full of 
sympathy as they were, mado us drink some more beer, 
and oven gave us tobacco and pipes; and at last I said 
the same as Buche. But afterwards, when we had gone 
away from there, the thought of our abominable false- 
hoods made me fcel ashamed of myself, and I called 
out— 

* Do you know, John, that the way we told lies about 
the traitors was not nght? If every one tells as much, 
at last we shall all be traitors, and the Emperor will be 
the only honest man. It’s disgracing our country to 
say that we have so many traitors among us. It’s not 
true.” 

“Bah, bah!” he replied, ““we have been betrayed; 
but for that the English and the Prussians would not 
have made us beat a retreat.” 

And until eight o’clock in the evening we did nothing 
but dispute. By that tame we had come to another 
village, called Bouvigny. We were so tired that our 
legs were as stiff as stakes, and for a long time we had 
to summon all our courage to get on at all. 

We thought we were now a good way off from the 
Prussians. As I had money, we went into an inn and 
asked for a bedroom. 

I took out a piece of six livres, to show that we could 
pay. I had made up my mind to change my clothes 
next day, to leave my gun, knapsack, and cartouche-box 
behind me, and make my way home; for I considered 
the war vas over, and was glad, amid all the great mig- 
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fortunes that had happened, to have got out of the 
business without broken arms and legs. 

That night Buche and I, installed in a little room, 
with a picture of the Virgin and the child Jesus looking 
down upon us, slept a most delicious sleep. 

Next day, instead of continuing our march, we were 
glad to remain sitting on good chairs in the kitchen, 
stretching our legs, and smoking our pipes, while we 
watched the great pot simmermg on the fire, and we 
saidi—- 

“Tet us stay quictly here! By to-morrow we shai. 
be thoroughly rested. We will buy two pairs of lnen 
trousers and two blouses; we will cut a couple of 
good sticks in a hedge, and then go home by short 
stages.” 

It quite moved us to think of these agreeable things. 
It was from this inn, too, that I wrote to Catharme, 
Aunt Grethel, and Mons. Goulden. It was only these 
few words :— 

“T ant safe. Let us thank God! JI am coming. 
I embra¢e you with all my heart a thousand and a 
thousand tunes !—Josnruo Brrerma.” 

bln I was writing this I praised the Lord; but 
many things were to happen to me before I was to 
mount our staircase, at the corner of the Ruc Fouquct, 
‘opposite the Bouf Rouge. When a man kas been 
taken by the conscription, he must not be in a hurry to 
write that he is let go. This happiness docs not depend 
on us, and it’s no uso wishing to get away. 

At last my letter went off to the post, and all that 
day we remained at the Golden Sheep. 

After cating a good supper, we went up to bed, I 
gaid to Buche— 
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“Well, John, it’s better to do what one likes than to 
be obliged to answer the roll-call.” 

We both of us laughed, in spite of tho misfortunes 
of our country, without thinking of them, of course; 
for we should have been great rascals if we had laughed 
at them. 

For the second time we were sleeping in our comfort- 
able beds, when at one in the morning we were roused 
up in a remarkable fashion—the drums were beating. 
We could hear marching all through the village. I 
pushed Buche, who said— 

“I can hear it—the Prussians are outside.” 

You can imagine our dismay. But a moment after- 
wards it was much worse, for there was a knocking at 
tho door of the mn, which was opencd, and in two 
seconds the great room below was full of people. They 
came upstairs. Buche and I had gotup He said— 

“T shall defend myself if they try to tale me.” 

I did not dare to think about what I should do. 

We were already nearly dressed, and I hoped to be 
able to run away in the darkness before I was recog- 
nised, when blows were struck upon our door, and a 
voice cried— 

** Open 

We were obliged to obey. 

An infantry officer came in, wet through with the 
rain, with his great blue cloak clingmg to his epaulettes ; 
he was followed by an old sergeant, who carried a lan- 
tern. We saw at once that they were Frenchmen, 

The officer said to us sharply— 

“Where do you come from ?” 

“From Mont Saint Jean, lieutenant,” I replied. 

‘To what regiment do you belong ?” 
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“To the 6th Light Infantry.” 

He looked at the number on my shako, that lay on 
the table, and I noticed his at the same moment. He 
also belonged to the 6th Light Infantry. 

‘¢ What battalion ?” he asked, with a frown. 

“The third.” 

Buche, who had turned quite pale, said nothing. The 
officer looked at our guns, knapsacks, and cartouche. 
boxes, put away behind the bed in a corner. 

‘You have deserted,” he said. 

“No, heutenant, we went away last of all, towards 
eight o’clock, from Mont Saint Jean.” 

‘“Come down, we shall sce about that.” 

Accordingly we went down. 

The officer followed us, and the sergeant marched on 
before with the lantern. 

The great room below was full of officers of the 12th 
Mounted Chasseurs and of the 6th Light Infantry. The 
commandant of the 4th battalion of the 6th was walking 
to and fro, smoking a little wooden pipe. All these 
people were wet through, and covered with mud. 

The officer said a few woids to the commandant, who 
stopped, and fixed his black eyes upon us. He had a 
hooked nose, that seemed to bend downwards into his 
grey moustache. He did not look very gentle, and 
immediately put five or six questions to us concerning 
our departure from Ligny, our route from Quatre-Bras, 
and the battle; he winked his eyes and set his lips 
close. The others walked to and fro, clanking their 
sabres, and paying no attention. At last tho com- 
mandant said— 

‘‘ Sergeant, these two men will join the second com- 
pany. You may go.” 
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He took up his pipe again from the corner of the 
chimney-piece, and we went out with the sergeant, very 
glad to be out of 1t so cheaply, for we might have been 
shut as deserters before the enemy. The sergeant led 
us two hundred paces away, to the end of the village, 
near a large cart-shed. Fires had been kindled further 
off in the fields; some men werv asleep under the shed 
near the stable doors, and the beams that supported it. 
A little fine rain was falling in the street; the puddles 
of water trembled in the grey, blurred moonlight. We 
remained standing under a projecting roof, at the corner 
of the old house, thinking of our misfortunes. 

After an hour had elapsed the drums began to beat, 
the men shook the wisps of hay and straw from their 
coats, and we set out again. It was still dark night; 
behind us the hussars were sounding to boot and saddle. 

Between three and four o’clock, at the dawning of 
day, we saw a great number of other regiments, cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery, on the march lke ourselves, by 
different routes—the whole of Marshal Grouchy’s corps 
in retreat! The wet weather, the dark sky, these long 
lines of men overwhelmed with fatigue, our annoyance 
at bemg retaken, and the thought that all our efforts, 
and all the blood spilt, were only bringing about a 
second invasion—all this made us march with our heads 
bent ; nothing was heard but the sound of our footsteps 
in the mud. 

This melancholy had lasted a long time, when a voice 
sald to me— 

“Good morning, Joseph.” 

I roused myself, and looked at the man who had 
spoken to me; then I recognised the son of Martin, the 
turner, our neighbour at Phalsbourg; he was a corporal 
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in the 6th, and was marching with the rest, carrying 
his gun as he liked. We shook hands. It was a real 
consolation to me to seo a man from my own neigh- 
bourhood. 

In spite of the rain, which continued to pour down, 
and the great fatigue, we kept on talking of this terrible 
campaign. I told him the story of the battle of 
Waterloo; he told me that the 4th battalion, after 
leaving Fleurus, had marched upon Wavre with the 
whole of Grouchy’s corps; that during the afternoon of 
the next day, the 18th, cannonading had been heard on 
the left, and that every one wanted to march in that 
direction; that the officers were of the same opinion, 
but that the marshal, having received positive orders, 
had continued his way towards Wavre. It was not till 
between six and seven o’clock, and when it was ccrtain 
the Prussians had escaped, that the direction had been 
changed towards the Ieft to jom the Emperor; unfor- 
tunately it was too late, and towards midnight they had 
been obliged to take up a position in the fields. Hach 
battahon had formed a square. At three o’clock in the 
morning the cannon of the Prussians had roused up the 
bivouacs, and they had fired at each other till two in 
the afternoon, when the order came for them to retreat. 
Again it was very late, said Martin, for part of the 
army which had beaten that of the Emperor was 
already im our rear, and that forced us to march all the 
rest of the day and the following night, till six o’clock 
in the morning, to get clear. At six o’clock the batta- 
lion had taken up a position near the village of 
Temploux; at ten the Prussians came in superior 
numbers; the most vigorous resistance had been offered 
to them to give the artillery and baggage time to pass 
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the bridge at Namur. The whole army corps had 
successfully defiled through the town, except the 4th 
battalion, which, through the fault of Commandant 
Delong, had Ict itself be turned to the right of the road, 
and was obliged to throw itself into the Sambre to 
avoid being cut in two. Several men had been taken 
prisoners, and others had becn drowned in the attempt 
to swim across the river. This is all that Martin could 
tell me; he had no news from our home. 

That same day we passed through Givet; the 
battalion bivouacked near the village of Hierches, half 
a league further on. Next day, after passing through 
Fumay and Rocroy, we slept at Bourg Fidétle; the 23rd 
of June at Blombay; the 24th at Saulso Lenoy; and 
here we heard of the Empcror’s abdication. Tho next 
days we slept at Vitry, near Rheims, at Jonchery, and 
at Soissons; from thence the battalion took the road 
towards Villers Cottercts; but the enemy having 
already got before us we changed our direction towards 
La Ferté Milon, and we bivouacked at Neuchelles, a 
village which had been destroyed by the invasion of 
1814, and not yet rebuilt. 

We started from this place on the 29th towards one 
o'clock in the morning, and passed through Meaux, 
We were obliged to take the route to Lagny, because 
the Prussians occupied that towards Claye; we con- 
tinued our march all that day and the following night. 

On the 30th, at five o’clock in the morning, we were 
at the bridge of St. Maur. The same day, at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, we had passed Paris on the 
outside, and bivouacked at a place rich im all sorts of 
productions, and called Vaugirard, on the road to 
Versailles. The first of July we bivouacked near a 
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beautiful place called Meudon. One could see by the 
gardens, the orchards surrounded with walls, the great 
size of the houses, and their well-kept appearance, that 
we were in the environs of the most beautiful city in 
the world; and yet we were living in the midst of 
misery and danger, and our hearts bled within us. The 
people were kind, and loved the soldiers; they called 
us defenders of our country, and the poorest would 
have been ready to fight by our side. 

The first of July we marched out of our position at 
eleven o’clock at night to go to Saint Cloud, which con- 
sists of palace upon palace, garden upon garden, great 
trees and magnificent avenues—everything beautiful 
that can be imagined. At six o’clock we went away 
from Saint Cloud to go back and take up a position at 
Vaugirard. Terrible rumours were running through 
the town. The Emperor had gone away to Rochefort. 
People said— 

‘The King of Rome is coming back. Louis XVIII. 
is on his way.” 

Nothing was known in this town, where everything 
ought to have been known at once. 

At Vaugirard the enemy advanced to attack us at 
about one o’clock in the afternoon, in the environs of 
the village of Issy. We fought till midnight for our 
capital. The people helped us, and carned off our 
wounded under the fire of the Prussians; and the 
women had pity on us. 

It is impossible to say what we suffered at being 
brought to this. I have seen even Buche shed tears, 
because we were in a manner dishonoured. I should 
have been glad to be spared the sight of that. Twelve 
days before I had not pictured to myself France as it 
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was. When I saw Paris, with its steeples and ity 
innumerable palaces, extending as far as the horizon, I 
thought— 

“This is France! This is what our ancestors have 
been heaping up for hundreds and hundreds of years. 
What a misfortune to think that the Prussians and 
English should get so far as this!” 

At four o’clock in the mornmg we attacked the 
Prussians with fresh fury, and we took back the positions 
that had been lost the day before. Then it was that 
our generals came and announced a suspension of 
hostilities to us These things occurred on the third of 
July, 1815. We thought that this suspension of 
hostilities was ordered to announce to the enemy that 
if he did not retire France would rise, as 1t had done in 
1792, and crush him! We had simular ideas; and I, 
sccing that the people backed us, remembered the 
general levies of which Father Goulden had told me. 

Unhappily a great many were so tired of Napoleon 
and his soldiers, that they sacrificed the country itself 
to be quit of them; they put all the blame upon the 
Mmperor, and said that but for him the others would 
not have had the strength or the courage to come, that 
they had exhausted us, and that the Prussians them- 
selves would give us more liberty. 

The people talked lke Mons. Goulden, but had 
neither arms nor cartridges; pikes had been made for 
them. 

And as we were thinking on these things, the next 
day they announced the armistice to us, according to 
which the Prussians and the English were to occupy 
the barriers of Paris, and the French army was to retire 
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Then the indignation of all honest men became so 
great, that anger made us furious; some broke their 
muskets, others tore up their uniforms, and every one 
cried out— 

“We are betrayed! We are delivered up!” 

The old officers stood there, pale as death. The tears 
ran down over their cheeks. No one could appease 
us. We had fallen to less than nothing—we were a 
conquered people! 

In two thousand years they will still be telling that 
Paris was taken by the Prussians and the English. It 
18 an eternal disgrace; but the disgrace does not rest 
upon us. 

The battalion started from Vaugirard at five in the 
afternoon, to go and bivouac at Montrouge. When we 
saw that the march towards the Loire was beginning, 
every man said to himself— 

“What are we, then? Are we bound to obey the 
Prussians? Because the Prussians want to see us on 
the other bank of the Loire, are we forced to obey? 
No, no; this cannot go on. Since we are betrayed— 
well, let us go. All this no longer concerns us. We 
have done our duty. We will not obey Blucher!” 

And that same evening the desertions began. All 
the soldiers went off, some to the nght, some to the 
left; men in blouses and poor old women wanted to 
lead us away into their innumerable streets, and to try 
to console us; but we did not want consolation, I said 
to Buche— 

‘- Let us leave all this—let us go back to Phalsbourg 
and to Harberg. ‘Let us take up our own trades again, 
and live like honest folks. If the Austrians, the Prus- 
sians, or the Russians come there, the mountaineers and 
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the townspeople will know how to defend themselves. 
We shall not want great battles to exterminate thou- 
sands upon thousands of them. Forward!” 

We were some fifteen Lorrainers in the battalion; 
we went away together from Montrouge, where the 
headquarters were, and passed through Ivry and 
Bercy, which are very beautiful places; but sorrow pre- 
vented us from seeing a quarter of what we ought to 
have looked at. Some still wore their uniforms, others 
only their great-coats, and others had bought a blouse. 

Behind Saint Mandé, quite near a wood, where one 
sees high towers on the left, and which they told us 
was called Vincennes, we at last found the road to 
Strasbourg. It was on the morning of the 6th, and 
from this place we regularly made our twelve leagues 
a day. 

On the 8th of July we already knew that Louis XVIII. 
was coming home, and that Monseigneur the Count of 
Artois would save his soul. All the carriages, post- 
chaises, and diligences already displayed the white flag. 
In all the villages through which we passed they were 
singing the Te Dewm. The mayors and deputies praised 
and glorified the Lord for the return of Louis the Well- 
beloved. 

Some vagabonds, when they saw us pass by, called us 
Bonapartists, and even sct their dogs at us. But 1 
would rather not speak of that, as such people are a 
disgrace to human nature. We only answered by looks 
of contempt, which rendered them still more insolent 
and furious. Many of us lifted up our sticks as if to 
say— 

“If we had you in a corner you would be as tame ad 
lambs.” 
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But the gendarmes backed up these kind of Pinacles ; 
in three or four places the outcries of the bad fellows 
caused us to be stopped. The gendarmes came and 
demanded our papers; they carricd us before the 
mayor, and the rascals made us cry, ‘“ Vive le Roi!” 
~ It was really abominable; the old soldiers let them- 
selves be lcd off to prison rather than utter the re- 
quired cry. Buche wanted to follow their example, but 
I said to him— 

“What does it matter to us if we cry, ‘Vive Jean 
Claude!’ or ‘Vive Jean Nicolas?’ All these kings 
and emperors, old and new, would not give a single 
hair of their heads to save our lives, and why should 
we let ourselves be massacred for the sake of one cry or 
another’ No; that makcs no difference to us. If 
people are so foolish, as we are not the strongest, we 
must satisfy them. Some day they will be crying some- 
thing else, and later stall another cry will be raised. 
Everything changes—good sense and a good heart are 
the only things that remain unchanged.” 

Buche would not understand this reasoning; but 
when the gendarmes came we obeyed all the same. 

In proportion as we advanced one or the other of our 
company broke off, and remained behind in his village, 
so that, when we had passed Toul, Buche and I only 
were left. 

It fell to our share to see the saddest spectacle of all— 
namely, crowds of Germans and Russians masters of 
Lorraine and Alsace. Wesaw them exercising at Lune- 
ville, Blamont, and Sarrebourg, with oak-twigs in their 
ugly shakos. What a wretched feeling it was to see 
savages like those living and stuffing themselves at tho 
expense of our peasants! Ah! Father Goulden was in 
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the right when he said that warlike glory costs dear! 
All I hope is that the Lord will deliver us from them 
for ever and ever. 

At last, on the 16th of July, 1815, towards eleven 
o’clock in the morning, we arrived at Mittelbronn, the 
last village on the ridge before Phalsbourg. The blockade 
had been raised since the armistice, but Cossacks, 
Jandwehrmen, and Kaiserlichs filled all the country; 
they still had their battenes posted around the place, 
but there was no more firing; the gates of the town 
were open, and the people came out to rcap the harvest. 

There was great need to save the corn and rye, for no 
one can imagine what the misery was with so many 
useless beings to fecd, who denied themselves nothing, 
and wanted to have schnaps and bacon every day. 

In front of all the doors, at all the windows, were to 
be scen snub noses, long dirty yellow beards, white 
coats full of vermim, and flat shakos. The fellows 
looked at you as they smoked their pipes mm drunken idle- 
ness. Wo had to work for them, and in the end respect- 
able people had to give them two milliards of mouvy to 
induce them to go away. 

How many things we might have had to say about 
all these idlcrs from Russia and Germany, if we had 
not done ten times more in their country! But it is 
better that each man should male his own reflections, 
and imagine the rest. 

In front of Heitz’s inn I said to Buche— 

‘¢ Come in—my legs are failing me.”’ 

Mother Heitz, who in those days was still a young 
woman, was already crying, with hands upraised— 

“Ah, good heavens! it’s Monsieur Joseph Bertha | 
Good heavens! what a surprise for the town!” 
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Then I went in and sat down, and leant over the 
table to weep at my ease. Mother Heitz ran to get a 
bottle of wine from the cellar. I also heard Buche 
sobbing ina corner. Neither of us was able to speak, 
when we thought of the joy of our relations; the sight 
of the country had overcome us, and we were glad to 
think that our bones would one day rest in the cemetery 
of our village. 

Meanwhile, we should soon embrace those who were 
dearest to us in the world. 

When we had recovered ourselves a little, I said to 
Buche— 

“You shall go out first. I shall follow you at a 
distance, so that my wife and Mons Goulden may not 
be too much surprised. You must first of all tell them 
that you met me unhurt the day after the battle; then 
say that you met me again im the environs of Paris, 
and even on the road; and at last you are to say—‘I 
think he is not far off, and that he will come presently.’ 
Do you understand ?” 

“Yes, I understand,” he rephed, as he rose aftor 
emptying his glass, “‘and I shall do the same thing for 
azy grandmother, who loves me more than the other 
tuds. I shall send some one before me.” 

He went out directly, and I waited a few moments; 
Mother Heitz was speaking to me, but I did not listen 
to her; I was thinking how far Buche might already 
have got; I saw him mentally in the outskirts, by the 
glacis, under the gate. All at once I rushed away, crying 
out—“Mother Heitz, I shall pay you another time!” 

And I set off running. I have a dim remombrance of 
being recognised by three or four persons, who cried 
oul-— 
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‘Why, it’s Joseph Bertha !” 

But I am not quite sure of this. All at once, with- 
out knowing how, I was running up the common stair- 
case of our house, and then I heard a general cry, 
Catharine was in my arms! My head seemed in a 
certain way confused, and it was not until the next 
moment that I awoke as it were from a dream, and saw 
the room, Mons. Goulden, Jean Buche, and Catharine, 
and then I fell sobbing at such a rate, one would have 
thought the greatest misfortune had happened to me. 
Mons. Goulden stood silent, and so did Buche. I held 
Catharine on my knecs, as I sat, and embraced her; 
she also wept. After a long time I cried out— 

‘Ah, Mons. Goulden, forgive me! I should have 
embraced you before. Come, my father, whom I love 
as I love myself!” 

“It is well, Joseph,” he answered with emotion. “I 
know it—I am not jealous.” 

He stood wiping his eyes. 

“Yes, yes, love one’s family, and then one’s friends 
—it is natural, my child—don’t be uneasy.” 

Then I arose and clasped him to my heart. 

The first words Catharine said to me were— 

“‘ Joseph, I knew that you would come back; I had 
put my confidence in God! Now our greatest miseries 
are over, and we shall always remain together.” 

I had made her sit down on my knees again; her 
arm was on my shoulder. I looked at her, and she 
cast down her eyes and turned pale; what we had 
hoped for before my departure had come to pass. We 
were very happy! 

Mons. Goulden stood near the work-table and smiled; 
John, standing by the door, said— 
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“Now I must go, Joseph. I am going to Harberg: 
my father and my grandmother expect me.” 

He held out his hand to me, and I kept it in mine, 
and said—“ John, stay ; you must dine with us.” 

Mons. Goulden and Catharine also pressed him, but 
he would not wait. When I embraced him on the 
staircase, I felt that I loved him as a brother. 

He came back very often afterwards ; every time he 
came to the town during thirty years, he used always 
to stay with me. Now he sleeps behind the church 
at Hommert. He was a brave man—a good-hearted 
man. But what am I thinking of? 

I must bring this story to an end, and I have said 
nothing yet about Aunt Grethel, who arrived an hour 
afterwards. Oh, how she lifted up her hands, and how 
she hugged me, crying— 

“Joseph! Joseph! Here you are—you’ve escaped 
it all! Let them come and take you away from us 
again—let them only try! Ah, how sorry I have been 
that I let you go! How I have cursed the conscrip- 
tion, and all the rest of it! But you are back again, 
and all is well—all is well! The Lord has had pity 
on us!” 

Yes, all that, all these old histories, when one thinks 
of them, make the tears come into one’s eyes; it’s like 
@ vision—a dream of things forgotten years and years 
ago, and yet it is life. These joys and sorrows that 
we remember are the only things that bind us to earth, 
and prevent us, when we get very old and our forces 
fail, and our eyes grow dim and we are but tho shadow 
of ourselves, from wishing to be gone, and saying— 
«‘ Hnough of this!” 

These old remembrances always remain alive ; wher 
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we speak of our old dangers, we scem to be among 
them still; we speak of our old friends, and think we 
are still pressing their hands; of the woman we loved, 
and think when we look at her that she 18 still beau- 
tiful. And that which appeared to us just, honest, and 
wise in the old times, 1s honest, just, and wise still. 

I remember—and with this I must end this long 
history—that after my return, for some months and 
even years, a great sadness was diffused among the 
valious famuilics, and that people dared not speak 
frankly to one another, or utter their wishes for the 
glory of the country. Zcbedee himself, who came back 
with those who had leave granted them behind the 
Lwoire—Zebedee himself had lost heart. This arose 
from the vengeance taken, the shootings, massacres, and 
punishments of all kinds; 16 arose from our humilia- 
tion; from ite hundred and fifty thousand Germans, 
Eneglshinen, and Itussians placed in garrison in our 
fortresses; from the war indemnuties, the mullions of 
returned emigrants, the forced contmbutions, and prin- 
cipally from the laws against suspected persons, against 
profanity, and from the old mghts they wanted to re- 
establish. 

All these things, which were contrary to good sense, 
contrary to the honour of the nation, the accusations 
made by such people as Pinacle, and the wrongs the 
old revolutionists were made to suffer—all these things 
at last made people gloomy; and often, when we were 
alone with Catharine and little Joseph, whom God had 
sent to us to console us amid these great misfortunes, 
Mons. Goulden, after sitting m deep thought, would 
say to me— 

“ Joseph, our unhappy country is brought very low! 
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When Napoleon took France into his hands, she was 
the greatcst the freest, the most powerful of nations; 
all the others admired and envied us! But now we are 
vanquished, ruined, and bled to exhaustion ; the enemy 
fills our fortresses, and has got his foot on our throat. 
We see what has never been seen since France existed— 
the stranger master of our capital! We have seen this 
twice within two years! That’s what one pays for 
putting one’s liberty, fortune, and honour in the hands 
of an ambitious man! Yes, we are in a very unfor- 
tunate position; one would think that our great revo- 
lution is dead, and that the rights of man have perished ! 
Well, we must not be despondent—all this will pass 
by! Those who march agaist justice and liberty 
will be driven away; those who want to re-establish 
privileges and titles will be looked upon as madmeu, 
The great nation is resting, she 1s pondenng on her 
faults, and watching those who want to lead her away 
from her interests. She can read to the bottom of their 
souls; and in spite of Swiss Guards, in spite of the 
Royal Guard, in spite of the Holy Alliance, when she is 
weary of her misery, she may turn out these people any 
day. And then it will be over, for France desires 
liberty, equality, and justice! The only thing we want 
is instruction; but the people are gaining knowledge 
every day, and profiting by our experience and our mise 
fortunes. I shall, perhaps, not have the happiness of 
seeing the waking up of my country; I am too old to 
hope for such a thing; but you will see it, and the 
spectacle will console you for everything; you will be 
proud of belonging to that generous nation, which has 
advanced far beyond others, since 1789; its haltinge 
are only moments of rest, during a long journey.” 
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And the good man, to his last hour, preserved his 
calmness and his confidence. 

And I have seen the fulfilment of his words, I have 
seen the return of the flag of hberty; I have seen the 
nation increasing in wealth, happiness, and instruction ; 
I have seen those who wished to arrest the course of 
justice and re-establish the old régime forced to flee 
away; and I see that the human mind 1s continually 
progressive, and that the peasants would give their last 
shirt to put their children forward. Unfortunately, we 
have not schoclmasters enough. Ah, if we had fewer 
soldiers and more schoolmasters, everything would go 
on much more quickly. But patience—it will come. 
The people begin to understand their rights; they know 
that war only brings increase of taxation; and as to-day 
the people are masters, who will dare to assert the con- 
trary, when they say, “‘Instead of sending our sons to 
perish by thousands beneath the sabre and the cannon, 
we will have them taught, and made men of ?” 

In this hope I bid you farewell, my friends, and I 
embrace you with all my heart. 
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Collection of American Poems, with Bugraphres, 18 added to these Thus, in one 
book, a view of the Growth and Chanees of the English Language, as seen in tts 
Highest Developments, is ossthle Not less than a Thousand Volumes have been 
examined in order to forma selction worthy to receive resfect and regard from 
all Lovers of the Divine Art of Poesy 


Second and Enlarged Edition now Ready, elegantly bound, guilt edges, 
Chromic T:tle and Frontispiece, 7s 6.2 


BEETON’S BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK Consisting of Instruc- 
tions, Illustrations, and Designs ty English, German, and French Artists, 
Engraved in London, Berlin, Paris, and Brussels Every Stitch Described and 
Engraved with the utmost Accuracy, and the Quantity of Material requisite for 
each Pattern stated 

Comprising * 

EMBROIDERY INSTRUCTIONS 

CrocuFt INSrRuCcTIONS 

CROCHET PATTERNS Knittinc & NuettTinec Instrucm@ne, 

KNITTING AND NetTrTinG PATTFRNS Lace STITCHFS 

MONOGRAM AND INITIAL PATTERNS Pont Lace PATTERNS 

Bertin Woou INSTRUCTIONS GuipurRE PATTERNS. 


In all, upwards of Five Hundred Accurate Patterns,and New and Old Stitches 

*.* Yust as THE Book or HousruoLp MANAGFMENT fakes due precedence of 
every other Cookery Book, so thisextraordinary collection of Needlework Designs 
autld become the book, par excellence, for Ladies to consult, both fur lnustruction 0 
Stetches and alt kinds of Work, and Patterns of elegant style and iri eproachable 
good taste. 


TaTTING PATTERNS 
EMBROIDERY PATTERNS 
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2 New Books and New Editions. 





Demy 8vo, half-roan, price rss With Maps and Illustrations. 


BEETON’S DICTIONARY of UNIVERSAL INFORMATION, 


A to Z, compnising Geography, Biography, History, Mythology, Biblical Knowe 
ledge, ‘Chronology, with the Pronunciation of every Proper N ame 


** The ‘ Dictionary of Universal Information,’ just pablished by Mr S O Beeton, supplies a 
desideratum much and widely felt—that of a comprehensive yet portable dictionary o Proper 
names. The ‘ Encyclopzdia Vetannica,’ the ‘ English Encyclopeedia,’ and the other great digests 
of human knowledge, in consequence of their high price, are accessible only toafew In such 

“works no special provision is made for supplying short and comprehensive information regarding 
individual words, arranged in their apo étical order, of the kind most likely to be required by 
the great mass of general readers r Beeton, to some extent, enters a new field in cevoank a 
Dictionary exclusively to proper names in Geography, History, Biography, Mythology, Bible 
Knowledge, and ~RrOnOleRy In these pages condensation has been in every way sought after, 

and we know of no work which supplies more information at a smaller cost "—7he 7 zmes 





In Two Vols , price ars, half-bound, the Revised and Enlarged Edition, newly 
Illustrated by 128 full-page and 1,500 smaller Engravings 


BEETON’S SCIENCE, ART, AND LITERATURE: A Dic- 
tionary of Universal Information , comprising a complete Summary of the 
Moral, Mathematical, Physical, and Natural Sciences , a plain Description of 
the Arts , an interesting Synopsis of Literary Knowledge, with the Pronunciation 
and Etymology of every leading term The work has been with great care 
Revised, Enlarged, and newly Illustrated 


*.° There 1s no volume extant comparable to thts for the amount of informa- 
tron compressed twnto a smali space Amongst works on Technical Science and 
Information, there ts no volume that can be more safely recommended to teachers, 
students, or practical men, than Beeton’s Scientific Dictionary, 





Half-bound, 7s. 62 , half-calf, ros 6d , copiously Illustrated. 


BEETON’S DICTIONARY OF NATURAL HISTORY: A 


compares Cyclopzedia of the Anrmal Kingdom Illustrated by upwards of 
200 Engravings 


Plainly written and carefully ellustrated tnformation a the Animal King- 
dom 1s entitled to rank high amongst the aids to knowledge, and we believe that 
the present work will materially assist readers and students in following ther 
examination of Comparative and Human Physiology, as well as give the answers 
to every-day questions 1n Natural History 


Half-bound, price 7s. 6d ; half-calf, ros 6d, . 
BEETON’S DIOTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY : Being the Lives 


of Emment Persons of all Times With the Pronunciation ofevery Name, Iilus- 
trated by Portraits, Engraved after Original and Authoritative Picuren. Prints, 
&c Containing in all upwards of Ten Thousand Distinct and Complete Articles, 


Thts BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY contains, tn the most compact form fposszble, 
and within a compass of some 700 or 800 pages, an account of the Leves of Notable 
and Eminent Men and Women in all epochs The Portratts, printed on tinted 
paper, arefasthfuily reproduced from original or authoritative sources These 
Engrauings form a totally new feature tn BRETON'S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 
none hauing appeared un the First Edttson. 


extcatbonesn 
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New Books and New Editions. 3 


ATENEO 











Half-bound, price 7s 6d@ , half-calf, ros 6d 


BEETON’S DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY: A Universal 
Gazetteer Illustrated by Coloured Maps, Ancient, Modern, and Biblical With 
Several Hundred Engravings of the Capital Cities of the World, English County 
Towns, the Strong Places of the Earth, and Local:tues of General Irterest, in 
separate Plates, on Tinted Paper Containing in all upwards of Twelve Thousand 
Distinct and Complete Articles Edited byS O Breton, F.RGS, 


Now Ready, cloth gilt, 1,536 pages, price 7s 6d 
BEETON’S LAW BOOK A Compendium of the Law of England 


in reference to Property, Family and Commercial Affairs, including References 
to about Ten Thousand Points of Law, Forms for Legal Documents, witn nume- 
rous Cases, and valuable ample Explanations With a full Index—2s,o00 refer- 
ences, every numbered paragiaph in its particular place and under its general head 
How frequently a want ts felt of better legal knowledge upon points which con- 
tinually arise in the practical experience of most persons Losupply thiswant is 


the atm of BEEToN’S Law Book J? will be found a most valuable and reliable 
work for consultation on all ordinary legal questions, 


ee ne 


Two HuNpDRED AND TWENTY-SEVENTH THOUSAND 
New Edition, post 8vo, half-bound, price 75 6a , half-calf, ros 6d 


BEETON’S (Mrs ) BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 


Comprising every kind of Practical Information on Domestic Economy and 
Modern Cookery, with numerous Woodcuts and Coloured Illustrations. 


‘Mrs Isabella Beeton s ‘ Book of Household Management’ aims at being a compendium of 
household duties in every grade of household life, from the mistress to the maid of all work Itis 
illustrated by numerous diigrams, exhibiting the various articles of food in their original state, 
and there are also coloured plates to show how they ought to ook when dished and ready for the 
table The verdict of a practical cook of great expericnce, on returning the book to her mistress, 
was, ‘Ma'am, I consider it an excellent work, it 1s full of useful information about everything, 
which is quite delightful, and I should say anyone might learn to cook from it who never tried 
before "The Athenaeum 





Price 7s. 6¢ , Coloured Plates, half-calf, ros 62 
BEETON’S BOOK OF GARDEN MANAGEMENT. En- 


bracing all kinds of Information connected with Fruit, Flower, and Kitchen 
Garden Cultivation, AKehid Houses, Bees, &c , &c Illustrated with Coloured 
Plates of surpassing beauty, drawn from nature, and numerous Cuts 


Half-bound, price 7s 6d¢ , half-calf, ros 62 
BEETON’S BOOK OF HOME PETS: Showing How to Rear 
and Manage in Sickness and in Health—Birds, Poultry, Pigeons, Rabbits, Guinea 
Pigs, Dogs, Cats, Squirrels, Tortoises, Fancy Mice, Bees, Silkworms, Ponies, 
Donkeys, Goats, Inhabitants of the Aquarmm, &c, &c Illustrated by upwards 
of 200 Engravings and 11 beautifully Coloured Plates by HARRISON Weir and 
F, Key. 


Published by Ward, Lock, and Tyler, 
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4 New Books and New Editions. 





One Thousand Illustrations, price ros 6d , half-bound 
The Self-Aid Cyclopedia for Self-Taught Students. Compnis- 


ing General Drawing, Architectural, Mechanical, and Engineering Drawing, 
Ornamental Drawing and Design , Mechanics and Mechanism, the Steam Engine. 
By Rosert Scorr Burn, FS A.E , &c , Author of ‘* Lessons of My Farm,” &c. 
690 pp , demy 8vo 


Just Published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6 , New and Revised Edition. 


A Million of Facts of Correct Data and Elementary Informa- 
tion in the Entire Circle of the Sciences, and on all Subjects of Speculation and 
Practice Much Enlarged and carefully Revised and improved, and brought down 
to the Present Year A large amount of New Matter added, 
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Handsomely bound, 7s 6d 


Treasury of Natural Science From the German of Professor 
ScCHOEDLER, with numerous Additions by Henry Meptock, F.C S, Fourth 
Edition. With copious Index, and upwards of sco Engravings 


_ 


Drawing Books. 


Now Ready New and Revised Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 2s 
Drawing Book (‘The Illustrated) Comprising a Complete Introduc- 


tion to Drawing and Perspective, with Instructions for ktching on Copper or 
Steel, && &c By Rospert Scott Burn, Illustrated with above 300 Subjects 
for Study in every branch of Art 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s 


Architectural, Engineering, and Mechanical Drawing Book 
(The Illustrated) By Ropert Scott Burn With 300 Engravings. 


New Edition, Just Ready, demy 8vo, cloth, 2s , 144 pp 
Steam Engine (The) Its History and Mechanism, Being Deny 
y 


tions and Illustrations of the Stationary, Locomotive, and Manne Engine. 
Rosert Scott Burn. 


¥ 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s 


Mechanics and Mechanism. By Rosert Scott Burn, With 
250 Illustrations 





New Work on ORNAMENT AND Design Demy 8vo, cloth, as 


Ornamental Drawing and Architectural Design With Notes, 
Historical and Practical By Rosert Scott Burn, Author of ‘‘ The Illustrated 
Drawing Book,” &c ,&c With nearly 300 Lngravings of Interior and Eatenor 
Decorations for Churches, Houses, &c , &c 
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New Books and New Editions. 5 





Geeton's “All About Et” Books. 


Now Ready, handsomely bound, price 2s 6a each 
1, ALL ABOUT COOKERY Being a Dictionary of Every-day 


Cookery By Mrs Isape.La BEETON 


2 ALL ABOUT EVERYTHING: Being a Dictionary of Prac- 


tical Recipes and Every-day Information An entirely New Domestic 
Cyclopzedia, arranged in Alphabetical Order, and usefully Illustrated 


3 ALL ABOUT GARDENING: Being a Dictionary of Practical 
Gardening 


4. ALL ABOUT COUNTRY LIFE A Dictionary of Rural Avo- 


cations, and of Knowledge necessiry to the Management of the Farm, &c 


5. ALL ABOUT HARD WORDS Being a Dictionary of Every. 
day Difficulties in Reading, Writing, &c , &c 


Price 1s, cloth, containing 208 pages, 477 Recipes, and Formule for Mistresses 
and Servants Also, with Coloured Plates, price rs 6¢ 


MRS. BEETON’S ENGLISHWOMAN’S COOKERY BOOK. 


Comprising Recipes in all branches of Cookery, and accurate Descriptions of 
Quantities, limes, Costs, Seasons, for the various Dishes 


*." The capital Coloured Plates render the F alas ile Fdition of Tur 
ENGLISHWOMAN’S CoOKERY Book absolutely unapproachable in point of excel- 
dence and cheapness There are infinitely more Receipes in this volume than m 
any other Cheap Cookery Book, ther accuracy 2s beyond question, and the addt- 
tron of these Coloured Platts removes all possibility of successful rival_y which 
may be attempted by tmttative and meretricious displays, 


ee Fe 


Price 3s 6@, 476 pages, with many Engravings in the Text, and Coloured Plates, 
exquisitely produced by the best Artists 


BEETON’S EVERY DAY COOKERY & HOUSEKEEPING 
BOOK — Comprising Instructions for Mistress and Servants and a Collection of 
Practical Recipes With 104 Colourcd Plates, showing the Modern Mode of 
sending Dishes to Table 





Price rs , cloth, contaming 2x2 pages , also with Coloured Plates, price rs 6¢ 

BEETON’S GARDENING BOOK Contaimng such full and 
Practical Information as will enable the Amateur to manage hrs own Garden 
Amply Illustrated, 





New AND ImporTANT Book oF RFFERENCE ON GARDENING 
460 pages, with Coloured Plates and I ngravings in the Text, price 3s 6@ 
BEETON’S DICTIONARY OF EVERY DAY GARDENING: 


Constituting a Popular Cycloy dia of the Theory and Practice of Horticulture 
Embellished with Coloured Plates, made after original Water-colour Drawings, 
copied from Nature 





| Published by Ward, Lock, and Tyler. 
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6 New Books and New Editions. 





Geeton’'s Legal Handbooks. 


Now Ready, in strong Linen Covers, price xs each 


x Property. 8 Masters, Apprentices, Servants, and 
2, Women, Children, and Registration Working Contracts 
3. Divorce and Matrimonial Causes 9. Auctions, Valuations, Agency, 


Games, and Wagers 


‘Wills, Executors, and Trustees. 
sp aes ; ro Compositions, Luiquidations, and 


5 Transactions in Trade, Seourities, 


and Sureties Bankruptcy 

6 Partnership and Joint-Stock Oom- | ™ wee Travellers, and Inn- 
panies 

7 Landlord and Tenant, Lodgers, Rates | *? oe Agreements, Deeds, and 
and Taxes rbitrations, 


*,* These Books are as excellent as they ave cheap The persevering labour 
devoted to their production has vesulied in the classification and completeness 
which distinguishes them among antlar attempts Each one of the series has tts 
own separate Index, and the amount of information ts much greater and more 
varied than the necessary brevity of the trtle suggests 





Cloth elegant, gilt edges, price 3s 6@ 
BEETON’S BOOK OF BIRDS, showing How to Rear and 
Manage them in Sickness and in Health. 


*.* This volume contains upwards of One Hundred Engrauings and S . 
guisitely Coloured Plates, printed Facstmtle from Coloured Sketches by HARRIZON 
EIR, 


Cloth elegant, gilt edges, price 3s 62 , uniform with the ‘' Book of Birds.” 
BEETON’S BOOK of POULTRY & DOMESTIC ANIMALS: 
showing How to Rear and Manage in Sickness and in Health—Pigeons, Poultry, 


Ducks, Turkeys, Geese, Rabbits, Dogs, Cats, Squirrels, Fancy Mice, Tortoises, 
Bees, Silkworms, Ponies, Donkeys, Inhabitants of the Aquarium, &c 


*.* Thts Volume contains upwards of One Hundred Engravings and F. 
Coloured Plates from Water-Colour Drawings by HARRISON Warr. if 1ve 


Price 5s , numerous Iilustrations, cloth, gilt edges. 


BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS AND ENJOY- 
MENTS Comprising Acting Charades, Burlesques, Conundrums, Enigmas, 
Rebuses, and a number of new Puzzles in endless variety. Wath folding Frontis- 
piece. 


In coloured boards, price 62 (A wonderful Collection of Information ) 


BEETON’S COTTAGE MANAGEMENT. Comprising Cookery, 
Gardening, Cleaning, and Care of Poultry, &c. 
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New Books and New Editions. 7 





BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
Heeton’s Bop’s Own Library. 


*4" The best set of Volumes for Prizes, Rewards, or Gifts to English Lads 
They have all been prepared by Mr Beeton with aview to ther fitness in manly 
tone and handsome appearance for Presents for Youth, amongst whom they enjoy 
an unrivalled degree of popularity, which never flags 


Coloured Plates and Illustrations, price ss cloth, or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s 
I. Stories of the Wars. TILLoTson. From the Rise of the Dutch 
Republic to the Death of Oliver Cromwell 


2. A Boy's Adventures in the Barons’ Wars; or, How I won 
My Spurs J G EpGar 


3. Cressy and Poictiers. J G. EDGAR. 
4. Runnymede and Lincoln Fair J. G. EDGAR. 
5. Wild Sports of the World. J. GREENWOOD. 


6. Curiosities of Savage Life. By the Author of ‘* Wild Sports 
of the World ” 


7. Hubert Ellis, 

8. Don Quixote. CERVANTES, 300 Illustrations. 
9. Gulliver’s Travels. By Dean SwiFt. 

10. Robinson Crusoe. By DANIEL DEFOE, 

11. Silas the Conjurer. 


12, Savage Habits and Customs. By the Author of ‘* Wild 
Sports of the World ” 


13 Reuben Davidger. J. GREENWOOD. 

14. Brave British Soldiers and the Victoria Cross. 

15. Zoological Recreations. By W. J. BRopsrip, F.R.S. 

16. Wild Animals in Freedom and Captivity. 

17, The Man among the Monkeys ; or, Ninety Daysin Apeland. 


18. The World’s Explorers. Including Livingstone’s Discoveries 
and Stanley’s Search 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
Lion Hunting; or, Adventures and Exploits m India, Africa, and 
America By Jutzes Gerarp Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges,‘5s 


Antony Waymouth; or, The Gentlemen Adventurers. By W. H. 
Kincston. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s 6d 
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: New Books and New Editions. 


Beeton’s Dons’ Prize Librarp. 


NEW PRESENTATION VOLUMES FOR BOYS 

1,088 pages, 8vo, with numerous Engravings, Full-page and in the Text, cloth 

gilt, price 5s , gilt edges, 6s 

3. BEETON’S BRAVE TALES, BOLD BALLADS, AND 
TRAVELS BY SEA AND LAND  § Conutatnuine Historical Stories— 
Hubert Ellis—Ingonyama—Highland Regiments as they Once Were— King 
of Trumps—Suentihe Paipers—Silas the Conjynrer—Sports and Pastimes— 
Victoria Cross Gallery—The Zoological Gardens, &c 


Cloth, plain edges, 5s , gilt edges, 6s 


4. BEETON’S TALES OF CHIVALRY, SCHOOL STORIES, 
ME( HANICS AT HOME, AND EXPLOITS OF THE ARMY AND 
NAVY A Book for Boys Illustrated by seprrate Plates and numerous 
Woodcuts inserted yn the Lext 


Cloth, plum edges, s+, gilt edges, 6s 


5. BEETON’'S HERO SOLDIERS, SAILORS, & EXPLORERS 


Gymnastics, Iclegraphy, Fire Arms, &c 1,088 pages, with 50 full-page 
Engravings on toned paper, and numerous Woodcuts 


Cloth, plain edges, ss , gilt edges, 6s 


6. BEETON’S FAMOUS VOYAGES, BRIGAND ADVEN.- 
TURES, TALES OF THE BATILE-FIELD, &c Illustrated by sepa- 
rate Plates and numerous Woodcuts inserted in the Text 


Just Ready, Uniform with the above, cloth, plan edges, ss , gilt edges, 6s 


7, BEETON’S VICTORIOUS ENGLISH SEA STORIES, 
TALES OF ENTERPRISE, and SEHOOL LIFE _ Illustrated by sepa- 
rate Plates and numerous Woodcuts inserted 1n the Text 


— oo 


The Poung Ladies’ Library. 





— 


With Illustrations Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, pricezs 6:2 


1, Sunshine and Rain, o1, | 5 Country Pleasures, or, The 
Blanche Cleveland By A EW Ciarturets By A E R 


2, Roses and Thorns, or, Five | © Stories of Courage and Prip- 


ciple or, Fit to be a Duchess 
‘lales of the Start in Life ,By Mrs GILLesriz Smy TH 


3 Bible Narratives, or,Scn)- | 7 Who are the Happy Ones? 


ture Stories By the Rev FREvDzE- or, Home Sketches By the Auth 
RICK CALDER, MA of “Quiet Thoughts for Ouiet 
. Pleasure and Profit, or, Les- Hours,” &c 


sons at Home A Book for Buys | 8. The Progress of Character ; 
and Gurls | or, Cliffethorpe By H Powur, 
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S. ©. Beetows flational Weference Pooks, 


FOR THE PEOPLE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
The Cheapest and Best Reference Books in the World 


_ ees —_ —- 





Each Volume complete in etself, and contarning from 512 to 590 Columns, 
Pricers tn wrapper, cloth, 1s 6d, half bound, 2s 

Beeton’s British Gazetteer: A Topographical and Historical Guide 
to the United Kingdom Compiled from the Latest and Best Authorities It 
Se the most Recent Improvements tn Cities and lowns, states all the Railway 

tations infhe Three Kingdoms, the nearest Post ‘l owns and Money Order Offices 

Beeton’s British Biography: From the Earliest Times to the Acces- 
sion of George 111 

Beeton’s Modern Men and Women: A British Biography from the 
Accession of George III to the Present Time 

Beeton’s Bible Dictionary A Cyclopzdia of the Geography, Biv- 
graphy, Narratives, and Truths of Scripture 

Beeton’s Classical Dictionary A Cyclopzdia of Greek and Roman 
Biography, Geography, Mythology, and Antiquities 

Beeton’s Medical Dictionary A Safe Guide for every Family, de- 
fining with perfect plainness the Symptoms and Treatment of all Ailments, IIl- 
nesses, and Diseases 592 columns 

Beeton’s Date Book A British Chronology from the Earliest Re- 
cords to the Present Day 

Beeton’s Dictionary of Commerce A Book of Reference Con- 
taining an Account of the Natural Productionsand Manufactures dealt within the 
comn ercial world, xplanations of the principal Lerms used in, and modes of 
transacting Business at Home and Abroad 

Beeton’s Modern European Celebrities A Biography of Conti- 
nental Men and Women of Note who have lived during the last Hundred Years, 
or are now living 


Beeton’s Ready Reckoner. A Business and Family Anthmetie, 
With all kinds of Ncw Tables, and a variety of carefully digested Information 
never before collected Cloth, rs 


Beeton’s Sixpenny Ready Reckoner. 96 pages. 
Price One Shilling each 
Beeton’s Guide Book to the Stock Exchange and Money Market. 


With Hints to Investors aud the Chances of speculators 


Beeton’s Investing Money with Safety and Profit. 





Beeton’s Complete Letter-Wnter, for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Contammng The most approved Love Letters—Appl« ations for Employment— 
Replies to Advertisements— Answers to Invitations—Requests to execute Com- 
missions—and Letters respecting Domestic Affairs, Visits, and Education, also 
Brief Complimentary Notes—Forms for the Address, Commencement, and Con- 
clusion of Letters, and useful Hints regarding Letter-Writing generally 8vo, x5. 


Beeton’s Complete Letter-Writer (Lady’s) 6d 
Beeton’s Complete Letter-Writer (Gentleman’s). 6 
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10 New Books and New Editions. 





Handsome Presentation Volumes. 


Now Ready, price ros 6d , a New Volume by Henry SOUTHGATE, Author of 
** Many Thoughts of Many Minds,” ‘“‘ Musings About Men,” &c 


Noble Thoughts in Noble Language: A Collection of Wise and 
Virtuous Utterances, 1n Prose and Verse, from the Writings of the Known Great 
and the Great Unknown With an Index of Authors Compiled and Analyticall 
Arranged by Henry Soutucare, Author of ‘‘ Many Thoughts of Many Minds,” 
** Musings About Men,” ‘‘ Woman,” &c , &c 
This Volume will espectally recommend ttself to those who can apprectate and 

value the best thoughts of our best wrelers : 


Price One Guinea, exquisitely bound, cloth gilt and gilt edges, the Best Books ever 
produced in Colours, and eminently fitted for Presents 


The Fields and the Woodlands Illustrated by Painter and Poet. 
Consisting of Twenty-four Pictures, printed in the highest style of Chromographic 
art, by LeicHTon Brothers With Verses of character and beauty appropriate 
to the Pictures Printed on thick toned paper 


Price One Guinea, uniform with the above 


Pictorial Beauties of Nature With Coloured Illustrations by 
Famous Artists This magnificent book forms a Companion Volume to “ The 
Fields and the Woodlands,” and the splendid collection of Twenty-four Pictures 
18 uatvere? by anything ever brought together within the bounds of a single 
volume 


In One handsome Volume, cloth gilt, 15s , elegantly bound in bevelled boards, 
gilt edges, price 21s 


Dalziel’s Illustrated Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. With 

upwards of 200 Pictures, drawn by J E Mirrais, RA, J Tennrer, J D 

aTson, A B HouGuton, G J Pinwei., and T Datziet, together with 
Initial Letters, Ornamental Borders, &c , engraved by the Brothers DALzIEL. 


Beautifully bound 1n cloth gilt, apes 7s 6d , in bevelled boards, gilt edges, 
price ros 6a , in morocco, price 21s 

Dalziel’s Illustrated Goldsmith. Comprising ‘‘ The Vicar of Wake- 
field,” ‘‘The Traveller,” “‘The Deserted Village,” ‘‘The Haunch of Venison; 
“The Captivity an Oratorio,” ‘‘ Retaliation,” ‘’ Miscellaneous Poems,’ “‘ The 
Good-Natured Man,” ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer,” and a Sketch of the Life of 
Ohver Goldsmith by H W Dutcxen, Ph With roo Pictures, drawn by G 
J. PInwgLL, engraved by the Brothers DALziEL 


Handsomely bound 1n cloth, gilt sides and edges, price ars. 
Old English Ballads Illustrated with 50 Engravings from Drawings 


by Joun Girzert, Birket Foster, FREDERICK TAYLER, JOSEPH NasH, GEORGE 
HOMAS, JOHN FRANKLIN, and other eminent Artists 


Feap 4to, cloth, gilt side, back, and edges, price ars, 


Ohristmas with the Poets. A Collection of Songs, Carols, and 
Descriptive Verses relating to the Festivals of Christmas, from the Anglo-Norman 
Period tothe Present Time Embellished with 53 Tinted Illustrations by Birxgt 
Foster With Imtial Letters and other Ornaments printed in Gold, and with 
Frontispiece in Colours. 


Published by Ward, Lock, and Tyler, 
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New Books and New Editions, II 





Price ars , cloth gilt 


Character Sketches, Development Drawings: Pictures of Wit 
and Humour, done in Permanent Lines for Postenty By the late CHartes H 
BENNETT and Rosert B_ BrouGH 
By the testumony of all his contemporaries, the late C H Bennett was 

unegualled in his peculiar walkasadraughtsman He certainly was unrivalled 

altogether wn the thoughtfulness of htscompositions His early death was a great 
loss As an author, Robert Brough shares, to the full, in the general opinion 
entertained of his friend and colleague tn the work now first produced as a whole 

Hewas awriter whose attatnments were exceedingly great, and whose wit and 

humour have been universally acknowledged and enjoyed 


On toned paper, beautifully bound, gilt edges, price rss, 
Poets’ Wit and Humour Selected by W. H. Witts With 100 


Curious Engravings from Drawings by CHARLES BENNETT and GEORGE THOMAS. 


New Edition, richly bound, gilt edges, price rss 
Sabbath Bells Chimed bythe Poets With Coloured Engravings 


by Brrket Foster 


Appropriately bound, price 7s 6¢, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, ros 6d 


The Pilgrim’s Progress from this World to that which is to 
Come By Joun BunyAN With a Memorr of the Author by H W. Dutcxen, 
Ph D, and roo Page and other Illustrations by Tuomas DALZIEL, engraved by 
the Brothers DALzI&L. 


New Edition, price ros 6d@, appropriately bound. 


Pearls from the Poets. A Collection of Specimens of the Works 
of Celebrated Writers, with Biographical Notices The Poemsselected by H W., 
Duccxen, Ph D, M A, witha Preface by the late Rev. THomas Date, M A., 
Canon of St. Paul's, 


Price ars 


A Beautiful Edition of the Holy Bible. With Illustrations 


selected from RAPHAEL’S Pictures in the Vatican, adapted by Ropserr DupLey 
dn tedied printed in ‘Tints, with Gold Borders, in the highest style of Art Magni- 
i ound in Relievo Leather, from a design by OWEN JONES, with gilt red 
edges 

Ditto, ditto, in elegant cloth binding, leather back, price ros. 6d. 


Price One Guinea, New Edition 


The Poetical Works of Edgar Allan Poe. With Illustrations 
after TENNIEL, BirKET FOSTER, PICKERSGILL, &c , and Head and Tail Pieces 
by Harry RoGers 





— 


Demy 8vo, price 7s 6d, handsomely bound , half calf, ros 62 


PALESTINE: Its Holy Sites and Sacred Story. 


Amply Illustrated with Maps and more than 300 Wood Engravings, executed 
by Eminent Artists 
The design of the work 1s to provide a Consecutive History of Palestine, from the 
time of Abram to that of the final Destruction of Jerusalem under Titus It also 
furnishes, in immediate association with the events recorded, a Topographical 
Description of the Land. 


Published by Ward, Lock, and Tyler. 
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Gibles and Commentaries. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE. 


4to, cloth pilt, illuminated side, plain edges, 21s , ditto, red edges, 22s , half-bound 
calf, red edges, 315 6 , morocco, gilt edges, 42s , ‘lurhey morocco, 
extra, 52s 6 


COBBIN’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE and PEOPLE’S 
COMMENTARY With Family Register, and over One Thousand Page and 
other Illustrations of Biblical Localities, and of Incidents from the Holy Scnp- 
tures, by OvERBECK, R&THEL, and other great Scriptural Artists With a large 
number of full-page Coloured Pictures 


A Family Bible and Commentary, cheap in price, trustworthy in explanations, 
and attractive in form, has long been desired =‘ CopBin’s ILLUSTRA1ED FAMILY 
BIBLE AND PEOPLE's COMMENTARY” wi'l be found to give a number of advan- 
tages to-urchasers Some of these advantages are described below 


1 Itis the first Family Bible published with beautifully Coloured Plates 
II The present Family Bible 1s by far the Cheafest yet published ‘The price 1s 
scarcely one third of the price which 1s now pid for the lowest priced Family Buble, 
although these have been hithe:to considered marvels of cheapness 
Ill Ihe Commentary, by one of our most eminent Biblical Scholars, will be 
found complete, and affords all needed information for an intcJhgent perusal of 
Holy Writ now so closcly searched, and made the subject of much hostile as well 
as friendly criticism J hus in this edition of the Enble, purchasers possess an admir- 
able Commentary—clear, concise, and hOroUg Ty trustworthy Many Commen- 
taries occupy the space of six volumes, costing a large sum of money, and hardly 
any really good Commentary can be bought which does not occupy aS many as 
three volumes But ‘‘Cospin’s FAMILY BiBLE AND PEOPLE’S COMMENTARY” com- 
bines, for Clergymen, Teachers, and Students, in one compact, handsome, and port- 
able volume, both the Text of Holy Wnt and a full Commentary ‘The well en- 
raved and printed Maps and IIlustrative Engravings, the beautiful many-coloured 
ictures, the artistic and useful Register of Panily Events, printed in ‘Lints, and 
ruled for the insertion of the Family Names and Events, all unite to form a Bible 
for the phd os of Great Britain, as well fitted for the Cottage by its cheapness as for 
the Palace by its Completeness of Text and Commentary and beauty of appearance 





Price 8s 6d@ , French morocco, 10s 6d 


TEACHER’S PICTORIAL BIBLE and EIBLE DICTIONARY. 
The Authorized Version Illustrated by Graphic Engravings ard Maps Contain- 
ing the Old and New Testaments, translated out of the Original Tongues, and 
with the former Transiations diligently Compared and Kevised by His Majesty’s 
Special Command Appointed to bé readin Churches With the most approved 
Marginal References, and Historical and Descriptive Illustrations appended to 
each Book and in the Dictionary By the Rev InchAmM Copnin, MA 


Now Ready, Uniform with Beeton’s SH11 LING GAZETTRER, containing Fsve 
Hundred and Twelve Columns of closely printed matter 


BEETON’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 
Price rs , in cloth boards, rs 6@, half-bound, 2s 
®.°* To Bible Teachers, Sunday School Teachers, Schoolmasters, Pupil Teachers, 
and all interested in atding the Study of the Scriptures, Special Terms will be 
given pstaded a number not less than a Dozen Copies of BEETON’S BIBLE DICTIONARY 
are ordere 





Published by Ward, Lock, and Tyler. 
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COBBIN’S COMMENTARIES. ' 


©.* The Publishers destre to call the attention of the Public to some very im- 
portant changes they have made wn these valuable Commentaries Lhey have 
reduced the varieties of the books and the bindings The style of the bindings 
quill all be found entirely new and attractive The prices have been revised, and 
tn all cases very greatly reduced 


The Companion Bible The AUTHORIZFD VERSION. Illustrated 
by Notes on Oriental ani Scriptural History, Scenery, and Customs Numerous 
Page Engravings and Maps 


$ $ 
z. Crown 8vo, cloth antique, red 4 Turkey morocco extra, blind, 
edges, lettered on side 7 6 gilt edges j 12 
@ French morocco, blind, gilt 5 Turkey morocco antique, be- 
edges 10 velled, red and gold edges 17 6 
3 Pigskin, bevelled boards, blind, Best dull gilt clasp fur above 2 o 
gilt edges 14 


*,° Zhe CoMPANION BIBLE meets the wants and means of anumerous class of 
veaders, and, indeed, forms a complete Cyclopedii of Oriental intelligence The 
veader will here find ample information respecting the Manners, Customs, and 
Geography of the Holy Land, and of those countries which were in some way 
associated with wt in the historical pages of Scripture, and a good Index will 
SJactlitate every ingutry 


Cobbin’s Portable Commentary A Cheap Edition of the Portable 
Commentary, for Sabbath Schools and Distribution, being the Cheapest Com- 
mentary of the Holy Scriptures ever published Wath 15,000 Critical and Illus- 
trative Notes, and 50,000 References and Readings, together with a History 
connecting the Old and New ‘Testiments, various useful Tables, and Nine 
Coloured Maps. By the Rev Incram Cossin, M A, 


s a $s 

8 Cloth . . « 3 6 [| 12 Turkey morocco limp, blind, 

g French morocco, blind, gilt gilt edges ; 
edges . 5 o | 13 Calfor‘Lurkey morocco, hmp 

10 Pigskin, bevelled boards, blind, circuit, gilt edges 10 
giltedges . 6 6 | 14 Turkey morocco antique, be- 

zx Turkey morocco extra, blind, velled, red and gold edges 9 0 
gitedges . . . .70 Best dull gilt clasp for above x 6 


The Analytical Bible: New Edition. AUTHORIZFD VERSION 
With 50,000 References and Readings, Analytical Notes appended to each Book, 
Historical Connection of Old and New Testaments, various useful Tables, and 
Nine Coloured Maps Fecap 8vo, 796 pp. 


s a s. d@ 
1s French morocco, blind, gilt 18, Turkey morocco limp, blind, 
edges . <a 5 0 cr sy . 7 
xg Calf or Turkey morocco, lim 
16. Sie aaa age ang circuit, qile edges » imp 


6 

20. Turkey morocco antique, be- 
27. Tutkey morocco extra, blind, | velled, red and gold edges 9 © 
gitedgs . . . 1.7 6! Best dull gilt clasp for above x 6 
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Rictionaries of Panguage. 





Now Ready, New and Cheaper Edition Demy 8vo, 634 pages cloth, 3s 6d ; or, 
royal 8vo, half bound, 5s 


Webster’s Universal Pronouncing and Defining Dictionary of 
the Enghsh Language Condensed from Noah Webster's Large Work, with 
numerous Synonyms, carefully discriminated by Cuaunczy A Goopricu, DD, 
Professor in Yale College To which are adde , * Walker’s Key” to the Pronun- 
ciation of Classical and Scriptural Proper Names, a Vocabulary of Modern 
Geographical Names, Phrases and Quotations from the Ancient and Modern 
Languages, Abbreviations used in Writing, Printing, &c 


*,* Ths comprehensive Work 1s beautsfully printed on good paper,in a clear 
and distinct type, in double columns, and has had the benefit of Revision to the 
Present Time 

** This Dictionary 1s one which must commend itself to every intelligent reader, containing, as 
it does, all the recently adopted words in common use up to the end of last year Let us add, it 
is carefully and well printed, and very cheap, and having said so much, we feel assured that 
further recommendation is unnecessary 1t1s good, useful, and cheap "—Lzverpool Mast 


THE CHEAPEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY EVER PUBLISHED. 
Fcap 4to, cloth, price 2s 6d 


Webster’s Improved Pronouncing Dictionary of the English 
Language Condensed and Adapted to English Orthography and Usage, with 
Additions from various Accredited Sources, by CHARLES Rosson To which are 
added, Accentuated Lists of Scriptural, Classical, and Modern Geeggraphical 
Proper Names 


KS” Thes carefully remsed edition of Webster's great work was undertaken, at 
considerable outlay, by the late Davip BoGcut, and embraces all the best points of 
the English and American authorities It must supersede JOHNSON, WALKER, 
eae! and tts other predecessors. Jt ts admirably adapted for 

chool Use 


JOHNSON AND WALKER SUPERSEDED 


ConTAINING TEN THOUSAND More Worps THAN WALKER’S DICTIONARY, 
Royal 16mo, cloth, price 1s 


Webster’s Pocket Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage Condensed from the Original Dictionary by Noan Wesster, LL D; 
with Accentuated Vocabularies of Classical, Scriptural, and Modern Geographical 
Names. Revised Edition, by WiLL1AM G, WzBsTER, son of Noah Webster. 


Price 1s , cloth 
A Boox ror Home anv Scuoot Usz, equal to anything produced. 


Beeton’s Pictorial Speller. Contaming nearly 200 Pages and 
more than 400 Engravings, and geet, Several Alphabets for learnin 
Letters and ise 4 2 A First Spelling Book or Primer, containing Words o 
from Two to Four Letters, Illustrated 3 A Second Spelling Book, containing 
Words of from Five to Ten Letters Illustrated 4 Moral Tales in Short Words, 
Illustrated, 5 Stories from English History, written for Children, 6. Bible 
Stories and Lessons in Easy Words, Illustrated. 


Published by Ward, Lock, and Tyler. 
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The Child's Picture Bible Stories. 


Price Twopence each plain, Threepence Coloured, 


The Life and Teachings of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
From the Creation to the Deluge. 

The History of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

The Story of the Mighty Men of Israel. 

The History of David. 

The Apostles and our Saviour’s Teaching. 


_—————— ree 


Beeton’'s Pennp Children’s Books. 


In handsomely coloured wrapper, crown 8vo, post free, Three Halfpence each , or 
the Complete Set of Six Books, post free, for 82 


1. BEETON’S PICTORIAL A BC BOOK. 28 pp- Com- 
prising Alphabet of Animals, Alphabet of Objects, Small and Capital 
Letters, Script Letters, Alphabet of Country Life, all about the Alphabet 
told in Verse, &c With 94 Illustrations 


2, BEETON’S PICTORIAL SPELLING BOOK. 24 pp. 
Comprising Easy Words of Two Letters to Words of Seven Syllables, 43 
Jllustrations. 


BEETON’S PICTORIAL PRIMER AND EASY WORD 
BOOK 24 pp Comprising Easy Words and Easy Reading Lessons 
from Words of Two to Six Letters 78 Illustrations. 


BEETON’S PICTORIAL READER. 24 pp. Compnising 
Reading Lessons in Prose and Poetry of an Interesting and Progressive 
Character 1 Illustrations 

. BEETON’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

a8 pp Compnising Lessons about English Kings, Chronologically Ar- 
ranged. Also List of the Kings and Queens of England, with the Dates 
when their Reign began and ended 46 Illustrations. 

. BEETON’S PICTORIAL BIBLE HISTORY. 28 pp. Com- 


prising First Lessons from Buble History, from the Fall of Adam to the time 
of the Apostles. 39 Illustrations, 
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Published by Ward, Lock, and Tyler. 
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Che Rose Librarp. 


Fancy wrapper, 1s, cloth gilt, 1s 6d, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 2s, 
Mary Ann Wellington By the Rev. R CossBotp. 
“The Autobiography of a £5 Note. By Mrs. J. B WEss. 


Zenon, the Roman Martyr. By the Rev. R. Cosso.p, Author of 
** Margaret Catchpole ” 


The Pilgrims of New England. By Mrs J. B. WEBB. 


Beeton’s British Biography. From the Earliest Times to the 

Present Day Half bound, 2s 6d 
Just Published 

Men of the Age and Annals of the Time’ Being an Account of 
Eminent Persons, British and European, and a Record of Lvents Half bound, 
3s 6d Me eh eeea ees oe ot 

Legends of the Missouri and Mississipp1 Strange and Intetest. 
ing Traditions of the North American Indians Pioneer Life in the Far West 
By M Horewr tr, Author of ‘ Lhe Great West,” ‘Mississippi Valley,” &c. 
Among the Contents are: 


THe Lecunp oF INprAn Corn. Turk Marpen’s Rock 

‘kus Bia Manito Rocks HERNANDO DE SOTO AND HIS Foster 

THe CALUMET Rocks BROTHER 

Tux Lona Fasr, or, TheIndian War- | Tux KOOTPRINTS ON THE Rocks, 
rior turned to a Robin In all 'wenty-six Legends, 


Price 2s , cloth, 3s 6d 


Educational and Reference Books, 


Just Ready, New Editions, crown 8vo, cloth lettered, price 6s 


Tiistory of English Poetry From the Eleventh to the Seventeenth 
Century By Tuomas Warton, B D, Poet Laureate, Fellow of Irmity College, 
Oxford, and of the Society of Antiquaries, and late Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford 

Crown 8vo, toned paper, cloth Jettered, price 4s 

Europe During the Middle Ages By Hrvry HALIAmM, LL D., 

F RAS, Author of “ The Constitutional History of England,” &c 
Crown 8vo, toned paper, cloth lettered, 3s , paper boards, es 6d 

Church and State. Being a View of the State of Europe dunng 
the Middle Ages—History of Ecclesiastical Power—The Constitutional History 
of England—On the State of Society in Lurope By Henry Hatiam, LL D 

Crown 8vo, cloth lettered, 3s 62, paper board , os 


The Court and Times of Queen Elizabeth. By Lucy AITKin, 





Published by Ward, Lock, and Tyler. 








